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INTRODUCTION 

After the completion of his first ppMgnum opus, the History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, W. 11. Prescott allowed himself a 
sabbatical year of repose. He did very little writing with 
the exception of a three-decker review of Lockhart's Life of 
Scott for the Horth Ametican, But he cast about anxiously 
for a new subject upon which to expend another five or six 
years of concentrated study. Conscious though he was of a 
slight tendency to prosiness, he seems to have thought that 
literary history was more in his line than history proper, and 
he began collecting books with a view to an extended kind of 
critical and roundabout volume on Moliire and his comedy, 
winch “ would make an agreeable book lor the parlour table." 
A useful article was eventually manufactured out of the 
matenal, but the project melted into thin air as Prescott 
came to realise the vast amount of literary wealth, transcend- 
ing even that of the fabled silver mines, that awaited the 
explorer of ancient Mexico. Senous difliculties, bibliographical 
and personal, confronted the hardy adventurer. Owing to 
the grave defect of his eyesight, which prevented him from 
reading more than one hour in the twenty-four, he was practi- 
cally debarred from libraries and archives, and had to dep)end 
upon books or manuscripts in his own possession being read to 
him aloud. The requisite material would be hard to collect. 
Fortunately Prescott's means were ample, and he never had 
to wnte against time for money. In the second place, a 
rumour, which proved to be well founded, head reached him 
that Washington Irving was meditating a book upon the self- 
same subject. In dealing with both these obstacles Prescott 
showed characteristic determination. This is how be addressed 
himself to Irving:— 

" Soon after I had despatched their Catholic Highnesses, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, I found the want of my old com- 
panions in the long hours of an idle man's life, and, as I looked 
round for something else, the history of Cortes and Pizarro 
struck me as the best subject, from its growing out of the 
period I had become familiar with, as well as from its relation 
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Conquest of Mexico 

to our own country. I found, too, that I had peculiar facilities 
for getting such books and manuscripts as I needed from 
Madrid, through the kindness of Sehor Calderon, whom you 
know. 

“ The only doubts 1 had on the subject were respecting 
your designs in the same way, since you had already written 
the adventures of the early discoverers. I thought of writing 
to you, to Icam from you your intentions, but I was afraid 
it might seem impertinent in a stranger to pry into your affairs. 
I made inquiries, however, of several of your friends, and 
could not learn that you had any purpose of occupying your- 
self with the subjects; and, as you had never made any public 
intimation of the sort. I believe, and several years had elapsed 
since your last publication of the kind, during which your 
attention had been directed in another channel, I concluded 
that you had abandoned the intention, if you had ever formed it. 

“ 1 made up my mind, therefore, to go on with it; and, as I 
proposed to give a pretty thorough preliminary view of the 
state of civilisation in Mexico and Peru previous to the 
Conquest, I determined to spare no pains or expense in 
collecting materials I have remitted three hundred pounds 
to Madrid for the purcha.se and copying of books and manu- 
scripts. and I also sent for Lord Kingsborough's and such 
other works relating to Mexico as I can get from London. I 
have also obtained letters to individuals m Mexico for the 
purpose of collecting what may be of importance to me there 
Some of the works from London have arrived, and the drafts 
from Madrid show that my orders arc executing there. Such 
Nvorks iis can be got here in a pretty good collection in the 
<ollegc library I have already examined, and wait only for my 
books from Sjiain.” 

In reply to this, Ir\'ing, after expressing his unworthiness to 
niuicrt.iko a theme so mountainous, viist, and inaccessible as 
that of the .Mexican Conquest, steps aside with a magnanimity 
which Prescott endeavours, without complete success, to 
acknowledge gracefully in the last paragraphs of his Preface 

“ i'he manner." wiiles Irving, " in which y^ou have e.xecutcd 
your noble History of I'ndinand ar.d Isabella gave me at once 
an assurance that you wcic the man to undertake the subject. 
Vour letter shows that I was not wTong in the conviction, 
and that you have already' set to work on the requisite pre- 
parations. In at once yielding up the thing to you, I feel 
that 1 am but doing my duty in leaving one of the most 
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magnificent themes in American histor>» to be treated by 
one who w-iil build up from it an einluring monument in 
the literature of our country. I only hope that 1 may live 
to sec your work executed, and to read in it an authentic 
account of that conquest, and a satisfactory discussion of the 
various questions which since my boyhood have been full of 
romantic charm to me. but which, while they excited my 
imaginations, have ever perplexed my judgment." 

This correspondence passe<i about Chnstmas 1838. by which 
time Prescott had already been excavating wiUi a view to 
foundations for a period of not less than six months. He w»ls 
just forty-two when he entered upon his Mexican labour, for 
he was born at Salem in May 1706. and Time had manifestly 
been shaking his dredger over him when ho finally came up 
out of the pit in August 1843. It took him nearly two years 
to get the preliminary material together and. even then, it 
took him another year and a half to finish the In trot] net ion. 
or preliminary book upon the Aztec civilisation prece<ling the 
Conquest. He had intervals of listlessncss during which hr 
suffered terribly from self-reproach. When once he got to 
work upon the Conquistadorcs, however, he proceeded rapidly. 
He was lucky in being able to draw iij)on new sources of 
information in regard to the transcripts he obtained from the 
MS. collections of J 13 . .Munoz, Varga.s y Ponce, and of Martin 
Fernandez dc Navarrete, a late Spanish Hakluyt and president 
of the Koyal Academy of History at Madrid, to whose chair 
at the French Institul I’rescott himself eventually succeeded 
The luxuriance of the subject aiJaplcd it to the autlior’.s 
symnietrical and slightly llorid eloquence, but it also msjnred 
his genuine enthusiasm, and it is often thought that lus style 
reached its happiest development in his Corufuest of Afexteo 
This, at any rate, was the opinion of the select, hi.storical public 
when the book appc.iretl in New York (Harj>cr) and Loiiclon 
(Bentley) in November 1843 h'lve thou.sarid were sold in 
America alone by the end of April 1844. A second edition was 
called for in Fngland early in May. Another edition was 
disposed of in Pans and several translation.s were injulc. three 
into C«Lstihan alone. I'he judicious Hallam, Milrnan (in the 
Qua>tcrly), Tyllcr, Kogers, and the other pundits gave it the 
solemn meed of their approval. ‘ That Pr<’>cott had never l>ccn 

* The Athenaum, after r»‘provin*f tl-** author for the 

of History gives in a teconcl notice a g<K)d aconint of the new autbonliea 
utilised m the three volume* (nth November ib43j. 
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to Mexico and studied the ;;[rouiid topographically seems to 
have occurred to no one. llie freshness and freedom of his 
descriptions, especially of scenery, battles, and marches, struck 
every one with admiration, and his general style and mannec 
was regarderl as ncher, freer, muie animateil, and more graceful 
than It had been in his Ftfdtnand and Isabella Conscientious 
to the marrow in every department of Iils work, and ngorous 
to a fault in every vanety of aelf-discipline, Prescott toiled 
almost incredibly to prevent his style appeanng trap soignr 
He urges himself unceasingly in hia fliar>' to write u ith freedom, 
to cultivate homeliness; '* I will nrTi\.Q eurrenU calamo . " "don't 
qijiddle, *' "bother euphony, it is lost in the m.iss," "do 
not podclor over the style " It must have cause# 1 him an 
excpiisitc delight when the pompous llallam rebuked him for 
being colhKiuial in a fcxitnntc. Ihe book ccrt.iiiily won a 
bigger audicni'c than itsi prcdcccshor. The general verdict 
was and has lemained to this day that it reads like a romance 
" No such chiirming writer has risen to chronicle the history 
of the country dining the last three hundrcnl and fifty vears " ‘ 
It lb a matter for uiiivers.d regret that he conclude!i the story 
with the death of hernaiido Cortes 

Piesiott's preliminary survey of M(*xican civilis.ition, his 
mythological conclusions more esfin i.illy, need a gixxl deal 
of levisioii in the light of sidy^icqiient revarch,- but it is doubt- 
ful if his general iiiirrative can be siiivrsctlcil Wc have, of 
coiiise, to allow for Ins strong conservative bias and his 
pififoiiinl res|x-ct for e.stabh'ihed reputations and military 
exploits, liie " llistoriadores Priiiiitivos " fascinated him 
so much that he leaves a gcxxl deal to be dcsirctl in rt*gard to 
the " iiintiol " which he established over them and the tiust- 
worlhnicss of their e\idencc As a pictiircM|iie chronicler, 
however, he leases exceedingly little to be diNired, and th** 
Stihcnt features of Ins narrative stand out .us \ividly now as 
when they Ui>\ t»ii>k shape in his " noctogi.iidi ” 

I'lU details .is to thi* liistoruin's career, the sequence and 
niter leKition of his works, .ind the place allottisl to him by 
niiHlerii liistoric.il ciitics, the nsuler must lx* referred to the 
pn*heiit writer's liitnuhictinn to the of Pent For the 

a>nteiii|x)i.ii V cliroiiicles, ii|x}ii which tlie work w'.is primarily 
li.'usi'd. he must rehr to the tweiit>-sc-ci)iul and twenty-thinl 
volumes of the ItiblioUra de Autores Espailoles, published by 

‘ Mrs. Alec I wefdie, Metten at / Mar i/. iqoi. 

■ puhlishrr's note in/ns. * Everyman's Library, 301. 
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Autho^’^ Preface 

As the Conquest of Mexico hcos (Ki upit-d the [wiib of Solb and 
of Robertson, two of the ablest historians of their res^M^ctive 
nations, it might seem that little could remain at the p)rcscnt 
day to be gleaned by the historical imjuircr. Hut Robertson’s 
narrative is neccssanlv brief, forming onlv part of a more ex- 
tended work; and neither the British nor ih(‘ ('astiban author 
wiis prosuled with the important materials for relating this 
c\cnt, winch have been since assembled by the industry of 
Spanish scholars. 'I la* st holar who led the w'av in these Jr- 
searches was Don Juan Haplista Munoz, thr celebrated lustono- 
grapher of the Indies, who, by a royal edict, was allowed free 
access to the national an hives, and to all libraries, publn , 
private, and monastic, in the kingdom and its colonies 'I’bc 
result of liis long labours was a \asl body of materials, of whu h 
unhappily he did not live to reap the benefit himself. Me 
manuscripts were dcj)osited, after his death, in the arrhi\'r‘s of 
the Royal Academy of History at Madrid; and that collection 
was subsequently augmented by the manuscripts of Don Vargas 
Pon^e, President of the At .idemy, obtained, like those of .Muho/, 
from different quarters, but especially from the Archives of tin 
Indies at Seville. 

On my application to the Academy, in 1838, fjir permission 
to copy that part of this inestimable collection relating to Mexicf) 
and Peru, it was freely acceded to, and an eminent (irrman 
scholar, one of their own number, was appointed to superinten*! 
the collation and transcription of the manuscripts; and this, 
it may be added, before I had any claim on the courtesy of that 
respectable body, as one of its associates. This conduct shows 
the advance of a liberal spirit in the Peninsula since the time 
of Dr. Robertson, who complains that he was denied admission 
to the most important public repositories, llie favour with 
which my own application was regarded, however, must chiefly 
be attributed to the kind offices of the venerable President of the 
I— A 397 
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Academy, Don Martin Fernandez de Navarrete ; a scholar whose 
personal character has sed^^d to him the same high considera- 
tion at home, which his literary labours have obtained abroad. 
To this eminent person I am under still further obligations, 
for the free use which he has allowed me to make of his own 
manuscripts, — the fruits of a life of accumulation, and the basis 
of those valuable publications with which he has at different 
times illustrated Spanish colonial history. 

From these three magnificent collections, the result of half 
a century’s careful researches, I have obtained a mass of un- 
published documents, relating to the Conquest and Settlement 
of Mexico and of Peru, comprising altogether about eight 
thousand folio pages. They consist of instructions of the 
Court, military and private journals, correspondence of the 
great actors in the scenes, legal instruments, contemporary 
chronicles, and the like, drawn from all the principal places 
in the extensive colonial empire of Spain, as well as from the 
public archives in the Peninsula. 

I have still further fortified the collection, by gleaning such 
materials from Mexico itself as had been overlooked by my 
illustrious predecessors in these researches. For these I am 
indebted to the courtesy of Count Cortina, and, yet more, to 
that of Don Lucas Alaman, Minister of Foreign Affairs in Mexico ; 
but, above all, to my excellent friend Don Angel Calderon dc 
la Barca, late Minister Plenipotentiary to that country from 
the Court of Madrid, — a gentleman whose high and estimable 
qualities, even more than his station, secured him the public 
confidence, and gainctl him free access to every place of interest 
and importance in Mexico. 

I have also to acknowledge the very kind offices rendered to 
me by the Count Camaldoli at Naples; by the Duke of Serra- 
difalco in Sicily, a nobleman whose science gives additional 
lustre to his rank; and by the Duke of Monteleone, the present 
representative of Cort^, who has courteously opened the 
archives of his family to my inspection. To these names must 
also be added that of Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart., whose precious 
collection of manuscripts probably surpasses in extent that of 
any private gentleman in Great Britain, if not in Europe; that 
of Mons. Ternaux-Compans, the proprietor of the valuable 
literary collection of Don Antonio Uguina, including the papers 
of Munoz, the fruits of which he is giving to the world in his 
excellent translations; and, lastly, that of my friend and 
countryman, .Vrthiir Middleton, Esq., late Charg6 d’Affaires from 
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the United States at the Court of Madrid, for the efficient aid he 
has afforded me in prosecuting my inquiries in that capital. 

In addition to this stock of original documents obtained 
through these various sources, I have diligently provided myself 
with such printed works as have reference to the subject, in- 
cluding the magnificent publications which have appeared lx)th 
in France and England on the Antiquities of Mexico, which, from 
their cost and colossal dimensions, would seem Ix-tter suited to a 
public than to a private library. 

Having thus stated the nature of my materials, aiid the 
sources whence they are derived, it remains for me to add a 
few observations on the general plan and composition of the 
work. — Among the remarkable ac hievements of the Spaniards 
in the sixteenth century, there is no one more striking to the 
imagination than the conquest of Mexico. The subversion of 
a great empire by a handful of adventurers, taken with all its 
strange and picturesque accompaniments, has the air of romance 
rather than of solxir history; and it is not easy to treat such a 
theme according to the severe rules pres(Til>cd by historical 
criticism. But, notwithstanding the scdiiriions of the subject, 
I have conscientiously endeavoured to distinguish fact from 
fiction, and to establish the narrative on as broad a basis os 
possible of contemporary evidence; and I have* taken occasion 
to corrolxirate the text by ample citations from authorities, 
usually in the original, since few of them can be very accc.ssible 
to the reader. In these extracts I have scrupulously conformed 
to the ancient orthography, however obsolete and even barbarous, 
r.ithcr than impair in any degree the integrity of the original 
document. 

.\lthough the subject of the work is, proiK*rly, only the 
Conquest of Mexico, I have prepared the way for it by such a 
view of the civilisation of the ancient Mexicans, as might 
acquaint the reader with the character of this extraordinary 
race, and enable him to understand the difficulties which the 
Spaniards had to encounter in their sulqugalion. This intro- 
ductory part of the work, with the essay in the Appendix, which 
properly belongs to the Introduction, although both together 
making only half a volume, has cost me as much lal)our, and 
nearly as much lime, as the remainder of the history. If I 
shall have succeeded in giving the reader a just idea of the true 
nature and extent of the civlir^.ation to which the Mexicans harl 
attained, it will not be labour lost. 

The story of the Conquest terminates with the fall of the 
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rapitAl. Wt I }iav<f pn ft rrcd to ci>ntinuc the narrative to the 
rji.itli of Corlui, rtlyin^' cm the inurcst which the development 
f»l his cli.iMi ter in hi^ niiiitary career may have excited in the 
ri‘tifler. I arn not irisfiiiihle to the hazard I incur by such a 
f ourM- The mintl pr* \ loiislv occupn^d with one great idea, tliat 
Ilf till* siiliviiM'in of tlie capital, may feel the prolongation of 
the stury In \oiirl that point 'iii|KTfliious, if not tedious; and may 
find It dilliiiilt, after the exciii ment caused by witnessing a 
gre.it national r.i* L.trophc, tn take an interest in the advintiires 
of a pm ate imlividual SflU tiKik the more politic course, 
of f one hilling hii ii.irratise with the fall of Mexico, and thus 
le.ives In'! readers with tlv* full iriipn •^sion of that memnrahle 
event iindislurhed on thnr minds 'lo prolong the narrati\e 
IS to I xpo<.f; the lii-tnrian to the error so much censured hv the 
hriiiili iiiLirs in some of tin ii iinist iilehratcd dramas, wheic 
the .Liitlior h\ .1 premature denoutmt'ut has im|>aired the interest 
Ilf hii piiie It I't the difiit that necessanlv attaches, though 
III a gp .It' r cl< ,>iM> to the history of (‘oliinihus, in which pettv 
aclvc ntiires aiiinii * a group of i>I.inc!s make up the sequel of a 
life th.it cijienefl with the* maciiifncnt ci|^cover\ of a WorKl, a 
defect, in short, whnh it has iec|uire(l ill the genius of Irving, 
and the ni.i»if.il c! .urn of his stvle, piileiilv to overcome. 

Niitwitlisiaiicliii ' tin ohjei lions, 1 have been iniliiicMl to 
coritiiiiii the n:iii itive partly from deferenre to the opinion of 
sever il Spanish siliol.irs, who considereil tlm the liiugrapliv 
of (oitTN h.id not laen fully exhihitid, .u.d partlv from the 
I III iinist.iiirc cjf niy haviiu such a boilv of original materials 
for tills liMiT.ip'iv :it inv mnimainl .N'ul I caniint regut that 
1 have ailiipieci this lorirse, suite, whatever lustre the Conquest 
iii.i\ lellei t on ( orlc's as a inilit ir\ ai hievenient, it ei\es In.t an 
inip'Mfei t iilea of his i 'ilichteiied spirit, and of l.is (iiiii|irt heiisive 
a'lil iiTsatile eeuiiis 

To the »*\e of the c-iitir tin le ii* i\ si»i«rn some inroiiL'rui*\ in a 
|i1an whit h rtMiihiiies nbiet ts *.i) ilissnnilar as those enihrai • d bv 
the present liiston , wliere the Intnului lion. I'rrupiecl with the 
antitpiities ami tirii:iii of a nation, hn5 sonnwhat the ch.ir.utir 
of a f*h ' tlit'me. while the c'tinchibion 's strn t1\ ho- 

and the two 1 1 1 . be supposed to match ini’'f?ercntl\ 
with the in.iin Knlv, or historical p-)rti.»n of the woik But I 
ni.i\ hope that siiili obiections w.II K* found to hase li sn weii;l't 
III piaetico than in theory ; ami. it propcriv manaired. that the 
general views of the IntniductioM will preiwc the readiT f " 
the |iartiai1.irs of the roncpiest, and that the great public events 
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narrated ut this witho: t \.>Uiice. I'pf^n the to the 
rem.iininj; prrsonal ot the hi'n n.'.u the s ml of it. 

\Mi.it*\cr inr'in.:riiit\ ira\ in filler iispeit^. 1 m.i\ hope 
that till ufiiA tir ifj/e'e r, the orh nn'v hi !.l of iniuh iin)ii>ii i:ite 
h\ miuki!i cntiis, will I e foi....l ^u\‘ u* ' xed 

'I'hedi'it.imeiif the prevent .1:1 from tl.i pc ii.ui of tin n.iri.itixr 
mii:ht Ik* p*'esp\'id » ■ vi-euie the 1 ivt -..m Irfiii iinihie pie- 
pM re or p.iriKility. Nit tii the Ainnii.iM the I nnisli 
palfT, .ii k.'>>o«Iei’:iiii^ so chfi '• t .1 nil'. 1! si I .l.inl from 1h.1l 
ot the s Mti'ith (iiili.ri. 1 mi.i\ jusvii.K In* thiireht tim indiil 
ri Ml to the erpirs of the ( i** ij .e'.'S>, wh-lf to .1 ^*1 nii.iiil .u i us 
lomtil *11 the iiii'liii 'e>l p:iiu ' m. of So p 1 he (lniiinl to 
ha\r dealt ton h.irdU Miih the :ii 'lo s.ii !i I i.in i‘*ih •‘.i\ , that, 
Millie, on the one h.i'id, 1 h i\ 1 lift liisita'id to e\|His( m then 
s*roMfc;»st lohiiirs tin e\i es-»i s ol :!si ••nr* on theoll.ii, 

I h.'ixe uiM n them the Ik in *it tit suih mi'i. atr * refluiiiue .is 
mi',:ht he •> .iL'uvsteil h\ tie 1 lit iiinst.i'n » .iiui the pi noil in 
Mhi<h thc\ li\cd 1 li.i\e t 'nli ax oiiii •! 'lot onlx to pit cut a 
put'ire true m itself, hut to [il.iif it in its prnpi 1 li|;lil, inn) to 
put the sjiKtator m a pro|ii pii"it of xe x fm Tcinp it to the 
li .idxarit.i';! I l.ixe iinliaMi red, at tin e\|M‘nse of some 
p petitiun, to siiiioiii d him xxitli the spun of tin tinu s, iiinl, m .1 
Mortl, to ni.il-' him, iM max sue pnssni. >'1 .1 1 ontt iii|Mir,ii\ 
of the sixteinth tenturx Wluf'r in! hoxx : » I 1 ixe siir- 
ee> i!' ■] ui this, he nil" t (’• *.• i.i.ii 

1 01 one thru’, hitoii I ioinli>!' I in.i. r(.i>' ih!x ;i‘l. the 
P pier's iinhi* '• i.« e Hxx u ' to Mn t.ite of inx cm J I .r i Ueii 
oMiL'^d to iisi .iMnt.i^t.i' iii.i<lf fiirthi ' ':iid xnIiu !i I'oi ■. not 
p<riiiit thi Mr.tir to s< e Ins omii i'j.irii.*> iipl .Nor Ij.ixc 1 ixcr 
forriitfih orixen n id, nix omh riii.r.d rh.ift \s the iliiio- 
L'Ta;<hx, undir tinse ili .i>!' i"t ijes li,is him Inn ciften c.imIi's 
.'.' ill (ihsmre, (if I :i*«ici;..d I r.'o;^ iXfiiMithtln uiini I rare of inx 
Si eretarx , rp''st haxe inu .i;i\ MiiiriKl m tie tiai' f’lpluui, 
S'lmexiliat I'priasifl hx th** l.iilarois phr.!'* >>1'>, x iinjiortifl 
fpen rnx Me\if in a']lh>inii' ^ I ■ arinol cxjii c I that tlesr uri rs 
hax( alMax s hi > n di Ii I ti d f xrn ht tin xijihiMc e of the jicrspi- 
i.ii ' Ills rritir to M horn tl.f iipiof 'hcMs l„ixf Iki'H ')rf*fi| 

In tlie pref.iie lo 7 hr //i i>r, of / rfJthuriii timJ J'uhtH.i, \ 
lamented, that. Millie Of f iipnd xxi a th.ii sulijfit tMorif its ph st 
attrait'xe p.*irtH h.irl i 'r’.'i'rr! the .itlrriiion rd thf rinet |Mip ,!.ir 
of Amen* an autlmrs, W ash.r. ton Irx ir.e lix a 'ini:"l.ir f hanrr, 
someihinir like the rexr r-ie fif till' 1 a* ta. rr. j'la^* in tin foiii,.osi- 
tion of the presf'nt hptnrx', arnl I lia«e hn.r.d rnxsclf t.r.f'jn* 
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sciously taking up ground which he was preparing to occupy. 
It was not till I had become master of my rich collection of 
materials, that I was acquainted with this circumstance; and 
had he persevered in his design, I should unhesitatingly have 
abandoned my own, if not from courtesy, at least from policy ; 
for, though armed with the weapons of Achilles, this could give 
me no hope of success in a competition with Achilles himself. 
But no sooner was that distinguished writer informed of the 
preparations I had made, than, with the gentlemanly spirit 
which will surprise no one who has the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance, he instantly announced to me his intention of leaving the 
subject open to me. While I do but justice to Mr. Ir\'ing by 
this statement, I feel the prejudice it does to myself in the un- 
availing regret I am exciting in the bosom of the reader. 

I must not conclude this Preface, too long protracted as it is 
already, without a word of acknowledgment to my friend 
George Ticknor, Ksq., — the friend of many years,— for his 
patient revision of my manuscript; a labour of love, the worth 
of which those only can estimate who are acquainted with his 
extraordinary erudition and his nice critical taste. If I have 
reserved his name for the lost in the list of those to whose good 
offices I am indebted, it is most assuredly not because I value 
his services least. 

WILLIAM H. PRESCOrr. 


Boston. October i, X843, 



BOOK I 

INTRODUCTION— VIEW OF THE AZTEC CIVILIS\TION 

CHAPTER I 

ANCIENT MEXICO “CLIMATE AND PRODUCTS- PRIMIITVI 
RACES -AZTFl empire 

Of all that extensive empire which once acknowledf^cd the* 
authority of Spain in the New World, no portion, for interest 
and im|X)rtance, can be compared with Mexicx);— and this 
equally, whether we consider the variety of its soil and climate; 
the inexhaustible stores of its mineral wealth ; its sccnerv, grand 
and picturesque beyond example; the charact<‘r of its ancient 
inhabitants, not only far surpassing in intelligence that of the 
other North American races, but reminding us, by their monu- 
ments, of the primitive civilisation ui Egypt and I i imiostan ; and 
lastly, the peculiar circumstances of its ( onquest, adventurous 
and romantic as any legend devised by Norman or Italian hard 
of chivalry. It is the purpose of the present narrative to exhibit 
the history of this Con(jucst, and that of the remarkable man by 
whom it was aclucvcd. 

Hut, in order that the reader niav have a l)ettcr understanding 
of the subject, it will l>e well, before entering on it, to take a 
general survey of the political and social institutions of the races 
who occupied the land at the time of its discovery. 

The country of the ancient Mexicans, or Aztecs as they were; 
called, formed but a very small part of the extensive terri- 
tories comprehended in the modem republic of Mexico.* Its 
Ixiundaries cannot be defined with certainty. They were much 
enlarged in the latter days of the empire, when they may be 
considered as reaching from about the eighteenth degree north 
to the twenty-first on the Altantic; and from the fourteenth to 

* Extensive indeed, if ue may trust Archbishop Loreniana, who tells 
uf. “ It IS doubtful if the country of Spain d^>es not bord<»r on iarUify 
and Greenland, — by the way of Cabl'-ruia on the former, and by New 
Mexico on the latter I His toria dc N'ucva HspaAa (Mexico), 1770), 
p 3S, Dota 
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the nineteenth, including a very i4rrow strip, on the Pacific.' 
In its greatest breadth, it could not exceed five d^^ and a 
half, dwindling, as it approached its south-eastern lunits, to less 
than two. It covered, probably, less than sixteen thousand 
square leagues.* Yet, such is the remarkable formation of this 
country, that though not n^rc than twice as large as New 
England, it presented every variety of climate, and was capable 
of yielding nearly every fruit found between the equator and the 
Arctic circle. 

All along the Atlantic the country is bordered by a broad tract, 
called the tierra calienUy or hot region, which has the usual high 
temperature of equinoctial lands. Parched and sandy plains are 
intermingled with others of exuberant fertility, almost impervi- 
ous from thickets of aromatic sjirubs and wild flowers, in the 
midst of which tower up trees of that magnificent growth which 
is found only within the tropics. In this wilderness of sweets 
lurks the fatal malaria^ engendered, probably, by the decomposi- 
tion of rank vegetable substances in a hot and humid soil. The 
season of the bilious fever, — vomito, as it is called, — which 
scourges these coasts, continues from the spring to the autumnal 

* I have miifijrmed to the limits fixed by Clavigero. He has, probably, 
examined the subject with more thoroughness and fidelity than most of his 
countrymen, who differ from him, and who assign a more liber.il extent to 
the monarchy (See his Storia Antica del Messico [Ce«.ena, 1780), dissert. 
7 ) The Abb6. however, has not informed his readers on what frail founda- 
tions his conclusions rest. The extent of the Aztec empire is to be gathered 
from the writings of historians since the arrival of the Spaniards, and 
from the picture-rolls of tribute paid by the conquered cities; both sources 
extremely vague and defective S^*e the MSS of the Mendoxa collection, 
111 Lord Kingsboroiigh’s magnificent publication (Antiquities of Mexico, 
comprising r.icsirniles of Ancient Paintings and liierogl^hics, together 
with the Monuments of New Spain, London, 1830). Ine difficulty of 
the Inquiry is much increased by the fact of the conquests having been 
made, as will be seen hereafter, by the united arms of three powders, so 
that it is not always easy to tell to which party they eventually belonged. 
The affair is involved In so much uncertainty, that Clavigero, notwith- 
standing the positive assertions m his text, has not ventured, in his map, 
to define the nrecise limits of the empire, cither towards the north, where 
it mingles witn the Teicucan empire, or towards the south, where, indeed, 
he has fallen into the egreirious blunder of asserting that, while the Mexican 
territory reached to the fourteenth degree, it did not include anv portion 
of Guatemala (See tom i p. ag, and tom iv. dissert 7.) The Tezcucan 
chronicler. Ixtlilxochitl, puts In a sturdy claim for the paramount empire 
of his own nation — Histona Chirhemeca, MS . cap. 30. 53. ct alibi. 

• F'.ighteen to twenty thousand, according to Humboldt, who considers 
the Mexican territory to have been the same with that occupied by the 
niodero intendancies of Mexico, Piiebba, Vera Cruz, Oaxaca, ana Valladolid. 
(Essai Politique sur le Royaume de Nouvcllc Espagne [Paris, iSx.s), 
tom I p. igfi ) This last, however, w'as all, or nearly all, included in the 
rival kingdom of Mechoacan, as he himself more correctly states in another 
part of hi.s work — Comp, tom li p. 164. 
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equinoX; when it is checked4y the cold winds that descend from 
Hudson’s Bay. These winds in the winter season frequently 
freshen into tempests, and, sweeping down the Atlantic coast and 
the winding Gulf of Mexico, burst with the fur>» of a hurricane on 
its unprotected shores, and on the n«ghbouring West India 
islands. Such are the mighty s^lls with which Nature has 
surrounded this land of enchantment, as if to guard the golden 
treasures locked up within its bosom. The genius and enter- 
prise of roan have proved more potent than her spells. 

After passing some twenty leagues across this burning region, 
the traveller finds himself rising into a purer atmosphere. His 
limbs recover their elasticity. He breathes more freely, for his 
senses are not now oppressed by the sultr) heats and intoxicating 
perfumes of the valley. The aspect of nature, too, has changed, 
and his eye no longer revels among the gay variety of colours with 
which the landscape was painted there. The vanilla, the indigo, 
and the flowering cocoa -groves disappear a.s he advances, llic 
sugar-cane and the glossy-leaved banana still accompany him; 
and, when he has ascended alx)ut four thousand feet, he sees in 
the unchanging verdure, and the rich foliage of the liquid-amber 
tree, that he has reached the height where clouds and mists 
settle, in their passage from the Mexican Gulf. This is the 
region of perpetual humidity; but he welcomes it with pleasure, 
los announcing his escape from the influence of the deadly 
votntU)} He has entered the ttfrra teviplada, or temperate 
region, whose character resembles that of the temperate zone of 
the globe. The features of the scenery become grand, and even 
terrible. His road sweeps along the base of mighty mountains, 
once gleaming with volcanic fires, and still resplendent in their 
mantles of snow, which serve as l^eacons to the mariner, for 
many a league at sea. All around he beholds traces of their 
ancient combustion, as his road passes along vast tracts of lava, 
bristling in the innumerable fantastic forms into which the fiery 
torrent has been thrown by the obstacles in its career. Perhaps, 
at the same moment, as he casts his eye down some steep slop>e, 
or almost unfathomable ravine, on the margin of the road, he 

* The traveller, who enters the onintry across the dreary sand-hiUt of 
Vera Crur, will hardly reo^gnise the truth of the above description He 
must look for il in other parts of the Uttra calietUt Of recent tourists, 
no one has ^fiven a more gorgeous picture of the impressions made on bis 
senses by these sunny regions than Lalrobe, who came on shore at Tampioi 
(Rambler in Mexico ^New York. 1836], chap 1); a traveller, it may be 
added, whose descriptions of man and nature in our own country, where we 
can pidge, are distinguished by a sobriety and fairness that entitle him to 
confidence in hu delineation of other countries. 

I— •a 3»7 
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sees their depths glowing with the rich blooms and enamelled 
vegetation of the tropics. Syph are the sin^lar contrasts pre- 
sented^ at the same time, to the senses, in this picturesque 
region 1 

Still pressing upwards, the traveller mounts into other climates 
favourable to other kinds of cultivation. The yellow maize, or 
Indian com, as we usually call it, has continued to follow him 
up from the lowest level; but he now first sees fields of wheat, 
and the other European grains, brought into the country by the 
conquerors. Mingled with them he views the plantations of the 
aloe or maguey {agave Americana), applied to such various and 
important uses by the Aztecs. The oaks now acquire a sturdier 
growth, and the dark forests of pine announce that he has 
entered the iierra fria, or cold region, the third and last of the 
great natural terraces into which the country is divided. When 
he has climbed to the height of between seven and eight thousand 
feet, the weary traveller seta his foot on the summit of the 
Cordillera of the Andes, — the colossal range that, after traversing 
South America and the Isthmus of Darien, spreads out, as it 
enters Mexico, into that vast sheet of tableland which maintains 
an elevation of more than six thousand feet, for the distance of 
nearly two hundred leagues, until it gradually declines in the 
higher latitudes of the north. ^ 

Across this mountain rampart a chain of volcanic hills 
stretches, in a westerly direction, of still more stupendous 
dimensions, forming, indeed, some of the highest land on the 
globe. Their peaks, entering the limits of perpetual snow, 
diffuse a grateful coolness over the elevated plateaus below; for 
these last, though termed cold,” enjoy a climate, the mean 
temperature of which is not lower than that of the central parts 
of Italy.* The air is exceedingly dry ; the soil, though naturally 
good, is rarely clothed with the luxuriant vegetation of the lower 
regions. It frequently, indeed, has a parched and barren aspect, 
owing partly to the greater evaporation which takes place on 

* This long extent of country varies in^clevation from 5570 to 8856 
feet, — equal to the height of the passes of Mount Cenis, or the Great St. 
Bernard. The tableland stretches still three hundred leagues further 
before it declines to a level of 2624 feet. — Humboldt, Essai Pohtique, 
tom. i. pp. 157, a 53. 

• About 6a* Fahrenheit, or 17* Reaumur. (Humboldt, Essai Politique, 
tom. i. p. 273.) The more elevated plateaus of the tableland, as the 
Valley of Toluca, about 8300 feet above the sea, have a stern climate, in 
which the thermometer, durine a peat part of the day, rarely rises beyond 
4'i* F. — Idem. (loc. cit.), ana Malte-Brun (Universal Geography, Eng. 
Trans., book 83), who is, indeed, in this part of his work, but an <^o of 
the former writer. 
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these lofty plains, through the diminished pressure of the 
atmosphere; and p&rtly, no doub% to the want of trees to shelter 
the soil from the fierce influence of the summer sun. In the 
time of the Aztecs, the tableland was thickly covered with 
larch, oak, cypress, and other forest trees, the extraordinary 
dimensions of some of which, remaining to the present day, show 
that the curse of barrenness in later times is chargeable more 
on man than on nature. Indeed the early Spania^ made as 
indiscriminate war on the forests as did our ruritan ancestors, 
though with much less reason. After once conquering the 
country, they had no lurking ambush to fear from the submissive 
semi-civilised Indian, and were not, like our forefathers, obliged 
to keep watch and ward for a century. This sp>oliation of the 
ground, however, is said to have been pleasing to their imamna- 
tions, as it reminded them of the plains of their own Castile, — 
the tableland of Europe ; ' where the nakedness of the landscape 
forms the burden of every traveller’s lament, who visits that 
country. 

Midway across the continent, somewhat nearer the Pacific 
than the Atlantic ocean, at an elevation of nearly seven thousand 
five hundred feet, is the celebrated Valley of Mexico. It is of 
an oval form, about sixty-seven leagues in circumference,* and 
is encompassed by a towering rampart of porphyrilic rock, which 
nature seems to have provided, though ineffectually, to protect 
it from invaision. 

The soil, once carpeted with a l)eauliful verdure and thickly 
sprinkled with stately trees, is often bare, and, in many places, 
white with the incrustation of salts, caused by the draining of 
the waters. Five lakes are spread over the Valley, occupying 
one tenth of its surface,* On the opposite borders of the largest 

• The elevation of the Castilet, acatrdinK to the auth<irity repeatedly 

cited, is about 350 or 2100 feet above the ocean (Humboldt** 

Dissertation, apud Lab^^rde, Ittn^ratre Dcscriptif de rHspa 4 m^ (Parii, 
1827], tom. i p. 5,) It is rare to find plains in Europe of so great a height. 

• Archbishop Lrirenzana estimates the circuit of the Valley at ninety 
leagues, correcting at the same time the statement of Cort6s, which puU it 
at seventy, very near the truth, as appears from the result of M. de Hum- 
boldt's measurement, cited in the text. Its length is about eighteen 
leagues, by twelve and a half in breadth. (Humboldt, Hssai Politique, 
tom. IL p. 29 — Lorenrana. Hist, de Nueva Espafta. p. loi.) Huml>oldt’s 
map of the Valley of Mexico forms the third in his Atlas G^>graphique 
et Physique, and. like all the others in the cfdlection, will be found of 
inestimable value to the traveller, the geologist, and the bistc»rian. 

• Humboldt, Essai Politique, tom. iJ. po. 29, 44'49—Malt^Bnin, 
book 85. This latter geographer assigns only 6700 feet fffr the level of 
the Valley, contradicting himself (comp book 83), or rather Humboldt, to 
whose pages he helps nimself, pUnu mamimM, somewhat too liberally, 
indeed, for the scanty references .nt the b<^»llora of his page. 
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of these basins, much shrunk in its dimensions ^ since the days 
of the Aztecs, stood the cities of Mexico and Tezcuco, the 
capitals of the two most potent and flourishing states of Anahuac, 
whose history, with that of the mysterious races that preceded 
them in the country, exhibits some of the nearest approaches to 
civilisation to be met with anciently on the North American 
continent. 

Of these races the most conspicuous were the Toltecs. Ad- 
vancing from a northerly direction, but from what region is 
uncertain, they entered the territory of Anahuac,* probably 
before the close of the seventh century. Of course, little can 
be gleaned, with certainty, respecting a people whose written 
records have perished, anrl who are known to us only through the 
traditionary legends of the nations that succeeded them * By 
the general agreem(‘nt of these, however, the Toltecs were well 

* T<ir«ni* mada accouuls, in part, for this diminution, by supposing that, 
as (io(l prrrmlted lh»* waters, whicfi onrt* covered the whole earth, to 
suhsidr, .iflor mankind h id l.icn nearly exterminated for their iniquities, 
so he allowed the waters of the Mexican lake to subside, in token of good- 
will and reconciliation, after the nlolatrous races of the land had been 
destroyed by the Spaniards' (Moiiarchia Indiana [Madrid, 172 t]. tom 1 
P 300 ) Chute as pr-'liahl'', if not as orthodox an explanation, rnav be 
found in the active evaporation of these upper regions, and in the fact of 
an immense dram having been constructed, during the lifetime of the good 
father, to reduce the waters of the principal lake, and protect the capital 
from inundation 

* Anahuac, according to Humboldt, comprehended only the country 
between the i ph and 21st degi.esof N latitude (h'ssai Politique, tom 1 
P iq 7 ) Arcording to ('lavii,'( ro. it included ncailv all since known as 
New Si-ain (Stor del Me.Mr... tom i p 27 ) Vevtia uses it, also as 
synonymous with New Spam (lli foria Antigua de Mejico [M^pco, 

torn 1 cap 12 ) I he tirsl of these writers probahlv all'iws ton 
little, as the litter do tofxrnuch. for its hound ines I xtlil xochitl savs it 
extended four hundred leagues south of the Ot.ume countrs (Hist 
C'hichrmeca. .NfS . cap 73) 1 he word Anahuac sigiuhe. near thf xiutff 

It was. pr.'l.ably, first applied to the country around the lakes m the 
Mexican Valley, and gradually extended t<> the remoter regmns occupied 
bv the Aztecs, and the oth.T semi-civiliscd races C>r. posvP.K the name 
mav base been intended, as Vectia suggests (Hist Antig , lih i. cap i), 
to denote the land between the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 

•(da\ieero talks of Bnturim’s having written "on the faith of the 
'I oltec historians " (Stor del Messico. tom i p 12S ) Hut that scholar 
does not pretend to base ever met with a Topee manuscript himself, and 
had heard of only one in the possession of I xtlilxnchitl (See his Idea de 
una Nutna Histona (feneral tie li Vm^rica Septentrional [Madrid 1746]. 
p no) The latter writer tells us. that his account of the Topee and 
Chti'hemoc races was "deri\ed fr.>m interpretation" (probahlv. of the 
Te/cucan paintings). “ and from the traditnms of old men . " poor authority 
for events which had passed centuries before Indeed he acknou 
th U their narratives were s,t full absurdity and falsehood that he was 
<'Miged to rriect nine-tenths of them (See his Relaciones. MS. No 5) 
The cause of truth would n >t have suffered much, probahlv, if’ he had 
rejected nme- tenths of the remainder 
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instructed in agriculture, and many of the most useful mechanic 
arts; were nice workers of metals; iinenttd the complex 
arrangement of time adopted bv the Artecs; and, in slu>rt, weie 
the true fountains of the civilisation which distinguished this 
part of the continent in later times. Ihev establi.shed their 
capital at Tula, north of the Mexican Valley, and the remains of 
extensive buildings were to l>e discerned there at the time o( the 
Conquest. The noble ruins of religious and other edifices, still 
to be seen in various parts of New Spain, and referred to thi> 
people, wh(^se name. Toltec, has pass«‘d mio a .synmume for 
architfct. I'heir shadowy histon lemiiuls us of those primitive 
racos, who preceded the ancu nt Kgvptians in the martli of 
civilisation; fragments of who^c monuments, ils tliey aie seen 
at this day, incorporated with the buildings of the r!’V|>tii\ns 
themselves, give to these latter tire appeal ance of almost mndi rii 
constructions.' 

After a period of finir centuries, the Toltn's, wlio had extemh'd 
their swav over the remotest borders of .An.duKU .* liaving l>een 
greatlv reduced, it is said. l)v famine, pesulnue, and nnsiuaess- 
fill wars, disappeared from the land as silcntlv and m\ stcrionsl v 
as they had entered it. A few of tlu'in still lingered behind, but 
much the greater number, probaMv, spread over the region of 
(entral America and the neighbouring isles; and tlie traveller 
now speculates on the maj<sti(' ruins of .Mitla and Calencjiie as 
possiblv the work of this ext raordmarv p« ..pic ^ 

After the lapse of another hundred vr.irs, a numerous and 
rude tribe, called the CInchemecs, enteied the deserted (ountrv 
from the regions of the far N(.iih-v\rst 'I'hey were sprcflily 
followed bv Other rates, of Inghrr c ivilis.uion, perhaps of the 
same familv with the Tolte(s, whose l.ingiiage they af)pear to 
have spoken The most noted of th( -^e were the Alters, or 
Mexicans, and the Arolhuans. 'I'he latter, l)ctter known m 
later times by the name of Teziaieans, from their (Upit.d, 

‘ n--rriptjnn d** I'F’pvpte (P.iris Antopntfs. n i np 1 

Wvtii l).is tr.irrd rnijfr.jti.'J’.s ' f t * »* 'I'-ltrrv \M?ti .iuftir -rut •r\’, 

sr.irc^'h rrwartJrd l)\ Ihr nrr/’ss.iril v crfdil i >1 Ihf rr-ultx Hist 

Aro.' lib 2 c.ip 21-U 

‘ I xililxochUl. Hist ( I irh . ,M.S , r.Tp 73 

*\r\tia. Hist Anlip lib i, rap 33 — Ixtlil*^'<"t)itl Hist f likh . 
rap 3 — Idem. H'lari..nrs MS N.. 4 , s I atlj* r H.rrpirm tda 

— perhaps misinterpreting the Terriie »n hier< .rl Vj’hicv h.i^ arr,/.(irilf fl 
for this mvstmoTjs disappearance of the T* Itecs by such /ff fatr /um 
Stone'S of plants and demons, as show his app'^U*'* for the marvellous w.as 
fullv equal to that of any of his calhag—Scc his Mon.irch lad. lib i. 
cap 14. 
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Tezcuco,^ on the eastern border of the Mexican l^e, were 
peculiarly fitted, by their comparatively mild religion and 
manners, for receiving the tincture of civilisalSon which could be 
derived from the few Toltecs that still remained in the country. 
This, in their turn, they communicated to the barbarous 
Chichcmecs, a large portion of whom becami amalgamated with 
the new settlers as one nation.* . 

Availing themselves of the strength denied, not only from 
the increase of numbers, but from their own superior refinement, 
the Acolhuans gradually stretched their empire over the ruder 
tribes in the north ; while their capital was filled with a numerous 
population, busily employed in many of the more useful and even 
elegant arts of a civilised community. In this palmy state, they 
were suddenly assaulted by a warlike neighbour, the Tepanecs, 
their own kindred, and inhabitants of the same valley as them- 
selves. Their provinces were overrun, their armies beaten, their 
king assassinated, and the flourishing city of Tezcuco became 
the prize of the victor. From this abject condition the un- 
common abilities of the young prince Nezahaulcoyotl, the 
rightful heir to the crown, backed by the efficient aid of his 
Mexican allies, at length redeemed the state, and opened to it a 
new career of prosperity, even more brilliant than the former. 

The Mexicans, with whom our history is principally concerned, 
came also, as we have seen, from the remote regions of the north, 
— the populous hive of nations in the New World, as it has been 
in the Old. They arrived on the borders of Anahuac towards 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, some time after the 
occupation of the land by the kindred races. For a long time 
they did not establish’ themselves in any permanent residence; 
but continued shifting their quarters to different parts of the 
Mexican Valley, enduring all the casualties and hardships of a 
migratory life. On one occasion, they were enslaved by a more 
powerful tribe; but their ferocity soon made them formidable 
to their masters.* After a series of wanderings and adventures, 
which need not shrink from comparison with the most extrava- 

* Tncuco signifies " plac« of detention; ** as several of the tribes who 
successively occupied Anahuac were said to have halted some time at the 
spot. — Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chich., MS., cap. lo. 

* The historian speaks, in one page, of the Chichemecs* burrowing in 
caves, or, at best, in cabins of straw; — and, in the next, talks gravely of 
their senoroi, tn/anias, and Caballeros! — Ibid., cap* 9 . sen. — Veyti.i. 
Hist. Antig , lib. a, can. i-io. — Camarao, Historia ac Tlascala, MS. 

* These were the Coihuans, not Acolhuans, with whom Humboldt, ar.d 
most writers since, have confounded them. — See his Essai PoiiUque, tom. i. 
p. 4x4; ii. p. 37. 
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gant legends of the heroic ages of antiquity, they at length halted 
on the south-western borders of the principal lake, in the year 
1325. They therebeheld, perched on the stem of a prickly pear, 
which shot out from the crevice of a rock that was washed by the 
waves, a royal eag^ of extraordinary size and beauty, with a 
serpent in his talons, and his broad wings open to the rising sun. 
They hailed the i^ppicious omen, announced by an oracle as 
indicating the site of their future city, and laid its foundations 
by sinking piles into the shallows; for the low marshes were 
half buri^ under water. On these they erected their light 
fabrics of reeds and rushes; and sought a precarious subsistence 
from fishing, and from the wild fowl which frequented the 
waters, as well as from the cultivation of such simple vegetables 
as they could raise on their floating gardens. The place was 
called Tenochtitlan, in token of its miraculous origin, though 
only known to Europeans by its other name of Mexico, derived 
from their war-god, Mexitli.^ The legend of its foundation is 
still further commemorated by the device of the eagle and the 
cactus, which form the arms of the modern Mexican republic. 
Such were the humble beginnings of the Venice of the Western 
World* 

The forlorn condition of the new settlers was made still worse 
by domestic feuds. A part of the citizens seceded from the 
main body, and formed a separate community on the neighbour- 

* Clavigero gives good reasons for preferring the elymokygy of Mexico 
above ooticect various others (See his Stor. del Messico, tom. I. 
p. 168, nota ) The name Tencchttilan signifies tunal (a cactus) on a iton4. 
-Kspiicacton dc la Col de Mendoxa. apud Antiq. oi Mexico, vo| iv. 

• ’* Datur ha»c vcaia antiquilali,** says Uvy, " ut miscendo hiimana 
divinis primordia urbiiim augustiora f.iciat.” — (Hist. Praef ) See, for the 
above paragraph, Col. de Mendoxa, plate i, apud Antiq of Mexico, vol. i. 
— IxlliUochitl, Hist. Cbich , M5 , cap lo. — Toribio, Historiade las Iridias, 
MS, Parte 3, cap. 8 — Veytia, Hist. Antig , Ub. 2, cap. 15. Clavigero. 
after a laborious examination, assigns the following dates to tome of the 
prominent events noticed in the text No two authorities agree on them; 
and this is not strange, considering that Clavigero — the most inquisitive of 
all — does not always agree with himself. (Compare his dates for the 
coining of the Acolhuans; tom. i. p. 147* and tom. iv. dis!»ert. 2.) 


A.D 

The Toltecs arrived in Anahuac .... 648 

They abandoned the country .... lo^x 

The Chichemecs arrived 1170 

The Acolhuans arrived about .... 2200 

Tlie Mexicans reached Tula 1x96 

They founded Mexico ...... 1325 


See his Dissert. 2. Sec. 12. la the last date, the one of most importance 
he is coofinned by the learned Veytia. who differs from him m all the 
others. — Hist Aati^., lib. 2. cap. 13. 
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ing marshes. Thus divided, it was long before they could 
aspire to the acqui^tio^ of territory on the main land. They 
gradually increased, however, in numbers, and strengthened 
themselves yet more by various improvements in their polity 
and military discipline, while they established a reputation for 
courage as well as cruelty in war, which made their name 
terrible throughout the Valley. In the early part of the fifteenth 
century, nearly a hundred years from the foundation of the city, 
an event took place which created an entire revolution in the 
circumstances, and, to some extent, in the character of the 
Aztecs. This was the subversion of the Tezcucan monarchy by 
the Tepanecs, already noticed. When the oppressive conduct 
of the victors had at length aroused a spirit of resistance, its 
prince, Nezahualcoyotl, succeeded, after incredible perils and 
escapes, in mustering such a force, as, with the aid of the Mexi- 
cans, placed him on a level with his enemies. In two successive 
battles these were defeated with great slaughter, their chief 
slain, and their territory, by one of those sudden reverses which 
characterise the wars of petty states, passed into the hands of 
the conquerors. It was awarded to Mexico, in return for its 
important services. 

Then was formed that remarkable league, which, indeed, has 
no parallel in history. It was agreed between the states of 
Mexico, Tczcuco, and the neighbouring little kingdom of 
Hacopan, that they should mutually support each other in 
their wars, offensive and defensive, and that, in the distribution 
of the spoil, one-fifth should be assigned to Tlacopan, and the 
remainder be divided, in what proportions is uncertain, between 
the other powers. The Tezcucan writers claim an equal share 
for their nation with the Aztecs. But this does not seem to he 
warranted by the immense increase of territory subsequently 
appropriated by the latter. And we may account for any ad- 
vantage conceded to them by the treaty, on the supposition, that 
however inferior they may have been originally, they were, at 
the time of making it, in a more prosperous condition than their 
allies, broken and dispirited by long oppression. WTiat is more 
extraordinary than the treaty itself, however, is the fidelity with 
which it was maintained. During a century of uninterrupted 
warfare that ensued, no instance occurred where the parties 
quarrelled over the division of the spoil, which so often makes 
shipwreck of similar confederacies among civilised states. ‘ 

* The loyal Tercvican chronicler claims the supreme dijoiity ior his 
•ovcrcign, if not the greatest share of the spoil, bv this imperial compact. 
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The allies for some time found sufficient occupation for their 
arms in their own valley; but they so^ oVerIcaped its rocky 
ramparts, and by the middle of the fifteenth century, under the 
first Montezuma, had spread down the sides of the tableland to 
the borders of the Gulf of Mexico. Tcnochtitlan, tlic Aztec 
capital, gave evidence of the public prosperity. Its frail tene- 
ments were supplai|ted by solid structures of stone and lime. 
Its population rapidly increased. Its old feuds were healed. 
The citizens who had seceded were again brought under a 
common government with the main body, and the quarter they 
occupied was permanently connected with the p;irent city; the 
dimensions of which, covering the same ground, were much 
larger than those of the modern capital of Mexico.' 

Fortunately, the throne was filled by a succession of able 
princes, who knew how to profit by their enlarged resources and 
by the martial enthusiasm of the nation. Year after year saw 
them return, loaded with the spoils of conquered cities, and with 
throngs of devoted captives, to their capital. No state was able 
long to resist the accumulated strength of the confederate.s. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century, jvist l)cforc the arrival 
of the Spaniards, the Aztec dominion reached across the con- 
tinent from the Atlantic to the Pacific; and, under the bold and 
bloody Ahuitzotl, its arms had l>cen carried far over the limits 
already noticed as defining its f>crmanent territory, into the 
farthest corners of Guatemala and Nicaragua, lliis extent of 
empire, however limited in comparison with that of many other 
states, is truly wonderful, considering it as the acquisition of a 

(Hist Chich , cap 32 ) Torqiirrnada, on ihr otbrr hand, rl.\jinn one h.'iH 
of all the conquered Units (or Mexico (.MfUiarch Ind . lib 2. c.*p. 40 ) 
All apre in assl^'ninf( only one fifth to Tlac>r»nan ; and Veyti i ( Hist Anti;? , 
lib 3. cap 3) and Zurita (Kappnrt siir les r)ifT6rentes Classes de Chefs de 
la Nouvelle Hspagne, trad de Ternau* [Pans, 1840], p ii), botli very 
competent cnlics, acquiesce in an equal divisirin bet\^een the two principal 
state's in the confederacy An ode, sijU extant, of Nezahualcoyotl, in its 
Castilian version, bears testimony to the singular union o( the three 
powers. 

" Solo sc acordarAn cn las Nacjones 
lo bien que gobernaron 
las Cahfias que rl Impeno honraron ” 

Ca^tarks pel Hmperai^or 
NE rAHUALroVOlL, MS 

* See the plans of the ancient and modern capital, in Bullock’s 
Mexico, first edition. TThe original of the ancient ntaj) was obtained by 
that traveller from the collection of the unfortunate Boturinl: if, as seem* 
probable, it is the one indicated on page 13 of his Catalogue, I find no 
warrant for Mr HullrK-k’s statement, that it was the one prepared for 
CoTi&i by the order of Montezuma. 
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people whose whole population and resources had so recently 
been comprised within the walls of their own petty city; and 
considering, moreover, that the conquered territory was thickly 
settled by various races, bred to arms like the Mexicans, and 
little inferior to them in social organisation. The history of the 
Aztecs suggests some strong points of resemblance to that of the 
ancient Romans, not only in their military successes, but in the 
policy which led to them.^ 

The most important contributioii. of late years, to the early history 
of Mexico. IS the Htstoria Anhgua of the Lie. Don Mariano Veytia, 
published in the city of Mexico, m 1836. This scholar was born of 
an ancient and highly respectable family at Puebla, 1718. After 
finishing his academic education, he went to Spam, where he was 
kindly received at court, lie afterwards visited several other coun- 
tries of Kurope, made himself acquainted with their languages, and 
returned home well stored with the fruits of a discriminating obser- 
vation and diligent study. The rest of his life he devoted to letters, 
(•specially to the illustration of the national history and antiquities. 
As the executor of the unfortunate Botunni, witii whom he had con- 
tracted an intimacy in Madrid, he obtained access to his valuable 
Lollcction of manuscripts in Mexico, and from them, and every other 
source which his position in society and his eminent character opcne<l 
to him, he composed v.irious works, none of which, however, except 
the one before us. has been admitted to the honours of the press 
I he time of his death is not given l)y his c<Iitor, but it was probably 
not later than 1780. 

V eytia’s history covers the whole period from the first (xcupation 
of Anahuac to the middle of the fifteenth century, at vs Inch point his 
labours were unfortunately terminated by lus death. In the early 
portion he has endeavoured to trace the migratory movements and 
liistoncal annals of the principal races who entered the country. 
1‘^cry page liears testirftony to the extent and fidelity of his re- 
searches; and if we feel but mcxlcrate confidence in the results, the 
fault IS not imputable to Inm. so much as to the dark ami doubtful 
nature of the subject. As he descends to later ages, he is more 
occupied witli the fortunes of the Tczcucan than with those of the 
Aztec dynasty, wlucli have been amply discussed by others of his 
countrymen. The premature close of his labours prevented him, 
probably, from giving that attention to the domestic institutions of 
llie people he describes, to \v Inch they are entitled as the most import- 


* Clavigero, Stor. del Mrvsico, tom 1 bb a — Torqueinada, Monarch 
Inc! . tom i lib. a. — Botunni. Idea, p 146 — Col. of Mendoza, part 1. 
and Codex Tclleriano-Remensis, apud Antiq of .Mexico, vol i . vi Machia- 
velh has noticed it as one gre.Tl cause of the military successes of the 
Koinuns, “ that they associated themselves, in their wars, mth other states, 
as the principal. ” and expresses his astonishment that a similar policy 
shcnild not have been adopted bv ambitious republics In later times. (See 
his nisc<'psi sopra T. Livio, lib 2 cap 4, apud Operc ) [Geneva. 1798 ] 
Ibis, as we have seen above, was the \ery course pursued by the Mexicans. 
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ant snfnect of inquiry to the historian. The deficiency has been 
supplied by his judicious editor. Orteaga. from other sources. In 
the early part of his work, Veyba has explained the chronological 
s^tem of the Aztecs, but. like most writers preceiling the accurate 
Gama, with indifferent success. As a critic, he certainly ranks 
much higher than the annalists who precetleii him. and, when his 
own religion is not involved, shows a di>cnminating judgment 
When it IS, he betra>'s a full measure of the cre<lulity which still 
maintains its hold on too many even of the well informed of 
countrymen. The editor of the work has given a very interesting 
letter from the AbW Clavigero to Veytia. written when the fonner 
was a poor and humble exile, and in the tone of one addressing a 
person of high standing and literary eminence liotli were eniployf<l 
on the same subject The writings of the poor Ahli^, published 
again and again, and tran.slatetl into various languagt's, have sprea<l 
his fame throughout Kurope, while the name of Veytia, whose 
works have been locked up in their primitive manuscript, is scarcely 
known beyond the boundaries of Mexico. 



CHAPTER II 


SUCCESSION TO THE CROWN— AZTEC NOBILITY— JUDIHAL SYSTEM 
—LAWS AND REVENUES— MILITARY INSTITUTIONS 

The form of government differed in the different states of 
Anahuac. With the Aztecs and Tezcucans it was monarchical 
and nearly absolute. 'Fhe two nations resembled each other 
so much, in their political institutions, that one of their historians 
has remarked, in too unqualified a manner indeed, that what is 
told of one may be always understood as applying to the other.^ 
I shall direct my inquiries to the Mexican polity, borrowing an 
illustration occasionally from that of the rival kingdom. 

llie government was an elective monarchy. Four of the 
principal nobles, who had been chosen by their own body in the 
preceding reign, filled the office of electors, to whom were added, 
with merely an honorary rank, however, the two royal allies of 
Tczcuco and Tlacopan. The sovereign was selected from the 
brothers of the deceased prince, or, in default of them, from his 
nephews. Thus the election was always restricted to the same 
family. The candidate preferred must have distinguished him- 
self in war, though, ^ in the case of the last Montezuma, he were 
a member of the priesthood,* This singular mode of supplying 
the throne had some kdvantages. The candidates received an 
education which fitted them for the royal dignity, while the age 
at which they were chosen not only secured the nation against 
the evils of minority, but afforded ample means for estimating 
their qualifications for the office. The result, at all events, was 
favourable; since the throne, as already noticed, was filled by 
a succession of able princes, well qualified to rule over a warlike 
and ambitious people. The scheme of election, however defec- 
tive, argues a more refined and calculating policy than was to 
have been expected from a barbarous nation.* 

• Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chich . MS., cap. 36. 

• This was an exception.— In Egypt, aho. the king was frequently taken 
from the warrior caste, though obliged afterward*; to be instructed in the 
mysteries of the priesthood; 6 in, tOSOs ^Irero 
rufp Upuw. — Plutarch, de Isid. cl Osir , sec. q. 

• Tornuemada, Monarch. Ind , lib. 2, cap. 18; lib. ii, cap. 27. — Gavigero, 
Slot, del Messico, tom. ii. p. iia. — Acosta, Natiirall and Moral! Historie 

20 
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The new mon^ch was installed in his regal dignity with much 
parade of religious ceremony; but not until, by a victorious 
campai^, he had obtained a sufficient numl^r of captives to 
grace his triumphal entry into the capital, and to furnish victims 
for the dark and bloody rites which stained the Aztec supersti- 
tion. Amidst this pomp of human sacrifice he was crowned. 
The crown, resembling a mitre in its form, and curiously orna- 
mented with gold, gems, and feathers, was placed on his head by 
the lord of Tercuco, the most powerful of his royal allies. The 
title of King, by which the earlier Aztec princes are distinguished 
by Spanish writers, is supplanted by that of Emperor in the later 
reigns, intimating, perhaps, his superiority over the confederated 
monarchies of Tlacopan and Tezcuco.* 

The Aztec princes, especially towards the close of the dynasty, 
lived in a barbaric pomp, truly Oriental. Their spacious palaces 
were provided with halls for the different councils, who aided the 
monarch in the transaction of business. The chief of these w&a 
a sort of privy council, composed in part, probably, of the four 
electors chosen by the nobles after the accession, whose places, 
when made vacant by death, were immediately supplied as 
before. It was the business of this body, so far as can be 
gathered from the very loose accounts given of it, to advise 
the king in respect to the government of the provinces, the 
administration of the revenues, and, indeed, on all great matters 
of public interest.* 

In the royal buildings were accommodations, also, for a 
numerous body-guard of the sovereign, made up of the chief 
nobility. It is not easy to determine with precision, in these 
barbarian governments, the limits of the several orders. It is 
certain there was a distinct class of nobles, with large landed 
possessions, who held the most important offices near the person 
of the prince, and engrossed the administration of the provinces 

of the East and West Indies, Eng. trans. (London, 1604) According 
to Zurita, an election by the nobles took place only in default of heirs 
of the deceased monarch. (Kapport, p, ) The minute historical 
investigation of Gavigero may be permitted to outweigh this general 
assertion. 

* Sahagun, Hist, de Nueva Espafia. lib 6, cap o. 10. 14; lib. 8, cap. 
31, 34. — See also Zurita, Rapport, pp. ao-23 Ixtliixochitl stoutly claims 
this supremacy for his own nation. (Hist. Chich , MS., cap, 34,) — His 
assertions are at variance with facts stated by himself elsewhere, and are 
not countenanced by any other writer whom 1 have consulted. 

• Sahagun, vkho places the elective power in a much larger body, speaks 
of four senators, who formed a state council. (Hist, de Nueva BspaAa. 
lib. 8, cap. 30.) Acosta enlarges the council beyond Ibe number of the 
electors. (Ub 6. ch. 26.) No two writers agree. 
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and cities.* Many of th^ could trace their descent from the 
founders of the Aztec monarchy. According to some writers 


of authority, there were thirty great caciques, who had their 
residence, at least a part of the year, in the capital, and who 
could muster a hundred thousand vassals each on their estates.* 


Without relying on such wild statements, it is clear, from the 
testimony of the conquerors, that the country was occupied by 
numerous powerful chieftains, who lived like independent 
princes on their domains. If it be true that the kings en- 
couraged, or indeed exacted, the residence of these nobles in 
the capital, and required hostages in their absence, it is evident 
that their power must have been very formidable.* 

Their estates appear to have been held by various tenures, 
and to have been subject to different restrictions. Some of 
them, earned by their own good swords or received as the recom- 
pense of public services, were held without any limitation, except 
that the possessors could not dispose of them to a plebeian.* 
Others were entailed on the eldest male issue, and, in default of 
such, reverted to the crown. Most of them seem to have been 
burdened with the obligation of military service. The principal 
chiefs of Tezcuco, according to its chronicler, were expressly 
obliged to support their prince with their armed vassals, to 
attend his court, and aid him in the council. Some, instead of 
these services, were to provide for the repairs of his buildings, and 
to keep the royal demesnes in order, with an annual offering, by 
way of homage, of fruits and flowers. It was usual, if we are to 
believe historians, for a new king, on his accession, to confirm 
the investiture of estate derived from the crown.* 


• Zurita enumeratrs four orders of chiefs, all of whom were exempted 
from Imposts, and enjoyed very considerable privileges He does not 
discriminate the several ranks with much precision. — Rapport, pp. 47 
ct seq. 

• Soe, in particular, Herrera. Historia General de los Hcchos de los 
Castellanos en las Islas y Tierra Firmc del Mar Oc^ano (Madrid, i 73 o)» 
dec 2, lib. 7. cap 12. 

•Carta de Cortfts, ap Lorenzana. Hist, de Nueva Espafia, p. no, — 
Torquemada, Monarch. Ind., lib. 2, cap. 89, lib 14, cap. 6 — tJlavigero, 
Stor del Messico, tom ii. p. 12 1. — Zurita, Rapport, pp. 48, 65 Ixtlil- 
xochltl (Ili>t. Chich., MS , cap 34) speaks of thirty great feudal chiefs, some 
of them Tezcucan and Tlacopan. whom he styles " ^andees of the empire! ** 
He says nothing of the great tail of 100,000 vassads to each mentioned by 
Torquemada and Herrera 

‘ Sfacfhtutl , — a word eouivalent to the French word roturirr Nor 
could fiefs orlKUiallv be held bv plebeians in France — See Hallara’s .Middle 
.^ges (Condon, 1819), vol, il p 207. 

• Ixthlxochiil. Hist. Chich . MS., ubi supra.— Zurita, Rapport, ub 4 
supra — Cla\dgoro, Stor del Me-^sico, tom ii. pp. 122- 124 — Torquemada, 
Monarch. Ind , Ub. 14, cap. 7. — Gomara, Crbnica de Nueva Espafia. cap. 
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It cannot be denied that we ret^Hj^ise in all this several 
fea^res of the feudal system^ which, no doubt, lose nothing of 
their effect, under the hands of the Spanish writers, who are 
fond of tracing analogies to European institutions. But such 
an^ogies lead sometimes to very erroneous conclusions. The 
obligation of military service, for instance, the most essential 
principle of a fief, seems to be naturally dentanded by every 
government from its subjects. As to minor points of resem- 
blance, they fall far short of that harmonious system of reciprocal 
service and protection which embraced, in nice gradation, every 
order of a feudal monarchy. The kingdoms of Anahuac were, 
in their nature, despotic, attended, indeed, with many mitigating 
circumstances unknown to the despotisms of the East ; but it is 
chimerical to look for much in common — beyond a few acci- 
dental forms and ceremonies — with those aristocratic institu- 
tions of the Middle Ages, which made the court of every petty 
baron the precise image in miniature of that of his sovereign. 

The legislative power, both in Mexico and Tezcuco, resided 
wholly with the monarch. This feature of dcs|X)tism, however, 
was in some measure counteracted by the constitution of the 
judicial tribunals — of more importance, among a rude people, 
than the legislative, since it is easier to make good laws for such 
a community than to enforce them, and the best laws, badly 
administered, are but a mockery. Over each of the principal 
cities, with its dependent territories, was placed a supreme judge, 
appointed by the crown, with original and final jurisdiction in 
both civil and criminal cases. There was no appeal from his 
sentence to any other tribunal, nor even to the king. He held 
his office during life; and any one who usurped his ensigns was 
punished with death.' 

Below this magistrate was a court, established in each pro- 
vince, and consisting of three members. It held concurrent 
jurisdiction with the supreme judge in civil suits, but in criminal 
an appeal lay to his tribunal. Besides these courts, there was a 

190, ap. Barcia, tom. ii. — Ik)lurinl (Idra, p. 165) carrien back the orl^fin ol 
fiefs in Anahuac, to the Iwritth century. Carli Myn. " Lo pf«Utiqije 

y etait feodal." In the next page be tells us. " Persona] merit alone m^e 
the distinction of the nobility**/ (Lettres Am6ricaines, trad Fr. [Pariv 
178^. tom. i. let. II.) Carh was a wriier of a lively imagination. 

* This magutrate. who was called cthucuoaU. was also to audit the 
accounts of the collectors of the taxes in his district. (Clavlgcro, Slor. de 
Messico, tom. ii. p 137 — Torquemada, Monarch. Ind , lib. ii, cap. iv) 
The Mendoza Collection contains a painting of the courts of justice, under 
Montezuma, who introduced great changes in them. (Antiq. of Mexlorj, 
voL b, Plate 70,) According to the interpreter, an appeal lay from them. 
In certain cases, to the king's council. — Ibid. voL vt p 79. 
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body of inferior magistrltes distributed through the country, 
chosen by the people themselves in their several districts. Their 
authority was linuted to smaller causes, while the more imporunt 
were carried up to the higher .’courts. There was still an^j^r 
class of subordinate officers, appointed also by the p^ple, each of 
whom was to watch over the conduct of a certain number of 
families, and report any disorder or breach of the laws to the 
higher authorities.^ 

In Tezcuco the judicial arrangements were of a more refined 
character; * and a gradation of tribunals finally terminated in a 
general meeting or parliament, consisting of all the judges, great 
and petty, throughout the kindgom, held every eighty days in 
the capital, over which the king presided in person. ITiis body 
determined all suits, which, from their importance, or difficulty, 
had been reserved for its consideration by the lower tribunals. 
It served, moreover, as a council of state, to assist the monarch 
in the transaction of public business.* 

Such are the vague and imperfect notices that can be gleaned 
respecting the Aztec tribunals, from the hieroglyphical paintings 
still preserved, and from the most accredited Spanish writers. 
These, being usually ecclesiastics, have taken much less interest 
in this subject than in matters connected with religion. They 
find some apology, certainly, in the early destruction of most of 
the Indian paintings, from which their information was, in part, 
to be gathered. 

On the whole, however, it must be inferred, that the Aztecs 
were sufficiently civilised to evince a solicitude for the rights 
both of property and of persons. The law, authorising an appeal 
to the highest judicature in criminal matters only, shows an 

* Clavigero, Stor. del Messlco, tom. ii pp. 127, 12S. — Torciuemada, 
Monarch. Ind., ubi sunra. — In this arrangement of the more humble magis- 
trates we are remindea of the Anglo-Saxon hundreds and tithings, especially 
the hitter, the members of which were to watch over the conduct of the 
families in their districts, and bring the offenders to iustice. The hard 
penalty of mutual responsibility was not known to the Mexicans 

' Zurita. so temperate, usually, in his language, remarks, that, in the 
capital. " Tribunals were instituted which might compare in their organisa- 
tion with the royal audiences of Castile.** (Rapport, p. 93 ) His observa- 
tions are chiefly drawn from the Tescucan courts, which, in their forms of 
procedure, he says, were like the Astec, — (Loc. cil.) 

• Boturini, Idea, p. 87. — Torquemada, Monarch. Ind., lib ii, cap. a6. 
— Zurita compares tnis body to the CastUian odrtes. It would seem, how- 
ever, according to him, to have consisted only of twelve principal judges, 
besides the king. His meaning is somwhat doubtful. (Rapport, pp. 94, 
lox, 106 ) M. de Humboldt, in his account of the Aztec courts, has con- 
founded them with the Tercucan. — Comp. Vues des CordiU^cs et Monu- 
mens des Peuples Indigenes de rAmeiique (Paris, x8io), p. 55, and 
Gavigero, Stor. del Messico, tom. ii. pp. 128. 129. 
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attentioii to personal security, renden^ the more obligatory by 
the extreme seventy of their penal co4e, which would naturally 
ham, made them more cautious of a wrong conviction. The 
exisCince of a numbei^of co-ordinate tribunals, without a central 
one of supreme authority to control the whole, must have given 
rise to very discordant interpretations of the law in different 
districts. But this is an evil which they shared in common with 
most of the nations of Europe. 

The provision for making the superior judges wholly inde- 
pendent of the crown was worthy of an enlightened people. It 
presented the strongest barrier, that a mere constitution could 
afford, against tyranny. It is not, indeed, to be supposed that, 
in a government otherwise so despotic, means could not be 
found for influencing the magistrate. But it was a great step 
to fence round his authority with the sanction of the law ; and 
no one of the Aztec monarchs, as far os I know, is accused of an 
attempt to violate it. 

To receive presents or a bribe, to be guilty of collusion in any 
way with a suitor, was punished, in a judge, with death. Who, 
or what tribunal, decided as to his gtiilt, does not appear. In 
Tezcuco this was done by the rest of the court. But the king 
presided over that body. The Tezcucan prince, Nezahii alp ill i, 
who rarely tempered justice with mercy, put one judge to death 
for taking a bribe, and another for determining suits in his own 
house, — a capital offence, also, by law. 

The judges of the higher tribunals were maintained from the 
produce of a part of the crown lands, reserved for this purpose. 
They, as well as the supreme judge, held their offices for life. 
The proceedings in the courts were conducted with decency and 
order. The judges wore an appropriate dress, and attended to 
business both parts of the day, dining always, for the sake of 
despatch, in an apartment of the same building where they held 
their session; a method of proceeding much commended by the 
Spanish chroniclers, to whom despatch was not very familiar in 
their own tribunals. Officers attended to preserve order, and 
others summoned the parties, and produced them in court. 
No counsel was employed; the parties staled their own case, 
and supported it by their witnc.sses. The oath of the accused 
was also admitted in evidence. The statement of the case, the 
testimony, and the proceedings of the trial, were all set forth by 
a clerk, in hieroglyphical paintings, and handed over to the 
court. The paintings were executed with so much accuracy, 
that, in all suits respecting real property, they were allowed to 
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be produced as good authority in the Spanish tribunal!, ^cry 
long after the Conquest; and a chair for their study and inter- 
pretation was established at Mexico in 1553, which has longji||ce' 
shared the fate of most other provisions f6r learning im^mt 
unfortunate country.^ 

A capital sentence was indicated by a line traced with an 
arrow across the portrait of the accused. In Tezcuco, where the 
king presided in the court, this, according to the national 
chronicler, was done with extraordinary parade. His descrip- 
tion, which is of rather a poetical cast, I give in his own words : 
“ In the royal palace of Tezcuco was a court-yard, on the 
opposite sides of which were two halls of justice. In the 
principal one, called the * tribunal of God,* was a throne of pure 
gold inlaid with turquoises and other precious stones. On a stool 
in front, was placed a human skull, crowned with an immense 
emerald, of a pyramidal form, and surmounted by an aigrette 
of brilliant plumes and precious stones. 'Hie skull was laid on a 
heap of military weapons, shields, quivers, bows, and arrows. 
The walls were hung with tapestry, made of the hair of diflerent 
wild animals, of rich and various colours, festooned by gold rings, 
and embroidered with figures of birds and flowers. Above the 
throne was a canopy of variegated plumage, from the centre of 
which shot forth resplendent rays of gold and jewels. The other 
tribunal, called * the king’s,* was also surmounted by a gorgeous 
canopy of feathers, on which were emblazoned the royal arms. 
Here the sovereign gave public audience, and communicated 
his despatches. Hut, when he decided important causes, or 
confirmed a capital sentence, he passed to ‘ the tribunal of God,* 
attended by the fourteen great lords of the realm, marshalled 
according to their rank. Then, putting on his mitred crown, 
incrusted with precious stones, and holding a golden arrow, by 
way of sceptre, in his left hand, he laid his right upon the skull, 
and pronounced judgment.” * All this looks rather fine for a 
court of justice, it must be owned. But it is certain, that 
the Tezcucans, as we shall see hereafter, possessed both the 
materials and the skill requisite to work them up in this manner. 

* Zurita, Rapport, pp os. xoo, 103 — Sahaguii, Hist de Nueva E^^parta. 
Inc, cit — Humboldt, Vues des Cordill^rcs, pp. 55, 56. — Tort^uetnada, 
^fona^ch Ind., lib ii, cap 35 Clavijjero says, the accused might free 
himself by oath; ** il reo poteva purgarsi col Riurarnenlo.” (Slor. del 
Messiro, tom. ii. p. 139.) What rogue, then, could ever have been con- 
victed ? 

• Istlilxnchitl, Hist. Chich . MS . cap. 36 These various objects had a 
symlM>lical meaning, according to Boturini. Idea, p 84. 
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Had tMcy been a little further advanced in refinement^ one might 
well 'doubt their having the^d taste to do so« 

Ua laws of the Aztecs were roistered, and exhibited to the 
peMB in their hieroglyphicid paintings. Much the larger part 
of them, as in every nation imperfectly civilised, relates rather 
to the security of persons than of property. The great crimes 
against society were all made capital Even the murder of a 
slave was punished with death. Adulterers, as among the Jews, 
were ston^ to death. Thieving, according to the degree of the 
offence, was punished by slavery or death. Yet the Mexicans 
could have beea under no great apprehension of tliis crime, 
siiKe the entrances to their dwellings were not secured by bolls, 
or fastenings of any kind. It was a capital oficnee to remove 
the boundaries of anotlier’s lands; to alter the established 
measures; and for a guardian not to be able to give a good 
account of his ward’s property. These regulations evince a 
regard for equity in dealings, and for private rights, which 
argues a considerable progress in civilisation. Prodigals, who 
squandered their patrimony, were punished in like manner; a 
severe sentence, sihee the crime brought its adc<}uatc punish- 
ment along with it. Intemperance, which was the burden, 
moreover, of their religious homilies, was vi.sited with the 
severest penalties; as if they had foreseen in it the consuming 
canker of their own, as well as of the other Indian races in later 
times. It was punished in the young with death, and in older 
persons with loss of rank and confiscation of proj^erty. Vet a 
decent conviviality was not meant to be proscril>cd at their 
festivals, and they possessed the means of indulging it in a mild 
fermented liquor, called pulque, which is still popular, not only 
with the Indians, but the European population of the a)untry.* 

The rites of marriage were celebrated with as much formality 
as in any Christian country ; and the institution was held in sucli 
reverence, that a tribunal was instituted for the sole purpose of 

‘ PaintiARs of the Mendota Collection, Plate 72, and Interpretation ap. 
Antiq. of Mexico, vol, vi p. 87 — Torqurraada, Monarch. Ind , lib. 12, 
cap. 7. — Clavincro, Stor. del MrnHioo, torn. U. pp. 130-134 — ^arnargo. 
Hist de Tiascala, MS Tliey c/>uld scarcely have be^ an intemperate 
people, with these heavy penalties hanging over them. Indeed, Zurita 
bears testimony that those Spaniards, who thought they were, greatly 
erred. (Rapport, p. 112.) Mons. Ternaux’s translation of a passage of 
the Anonymous Conquerr^, " aucun peuple n*est aussi sobre '* (Recueil 
de Places RHatives k la Conqu^tc du Mexique, ap. Voyages, etc. (Paris, 
1838], p 44), may rive a more favourable impression, however, than that 
intended by his original, whose remark is confined to abstemiousness in 
eating. — See the Relatione, ap. Ramusio, Raccolta delle Navi^ationi ct 
ViaggL (Venetia, 1554.1563 ) 
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determining (questions relating lo it. Divorces could ^not be 
obtained, until authorised by a seance of this court, after a 
patient hearing of the parties. 

But the most remarkable part of the Aitec code was IRat 
relating to slavery. There were several descriptions of slaves: 
prisoners taken in war, who were almost always reserved for the 
dreadful doom of sacrifice; criminals, public debtors, persons 
who, from extreme poverty, voluntarily resigned their freedom, 
and children who were sold by their own parents. In the last 
instance, usually occasioned also by poverty, it was common for 
the parents, with the master’s consent, to substitute others of 
their children successively, as they grew up: thus distributing 
the burden, as equally as possible, among the different members 
of the family. Tbe willingness of freemen to incur the penalties 
of this condition is explained by the mild form in which it existed. 
The contract of sale was executed in the presence of at least four 
witnesses. The services to be exacted were limited with great 
precision. The slave was allowed to have his own family, to 
hold property, and even other slaves. His children were free. 
No one could be bom to slavery in Mexico; * an honourable dis- 
tinction, not known, I believe, in any civilised community where 
slavery has been sanctioned.* Slaves were not sold by their 
masters, unless when these were driven to it by poverty. They 
were often liberated by them at their death, and sometimes, as 
there was no natural repugnance founded on difference of blood 
and race, were married to them. Yet a refractory or vicious 
slave might be led into the market, with a collar round his neck, 
which intimated his b^d character, and there be publicly sold, 
and, on a second sale, reserved for sacrifice. 

Such are some of the most striking features of the Aztec code, 
to which the Tczcucan bore great resemblance.* With some 
exceptions, it is stamped with the severity, the ferocity, indeed, 

* la Ancient Egypt the child c»( a slave was bom free, if the father were 
free. (Diodorus, Bibi. Hist., lib. i. sec. So.) This, though more liberal 
than the code of most countries, fell short of the Mexican 

' In Egypt the same penalty was attached to the murder of a slave as 
to that of a freeman, (ibid hb. i, sec, 77 ) Robertson speaks of a cl.iss 
of slaves held so cheap in the pye of the Mexican law, that one might kill 
them with impunity. (History of America (ed. London, 1776], vol. iii. 
p. 164.) This, however, was not In Mexico, but in Nicaraxua (see his 
own authority, Herrera, Hist. General, dec. 3, hb. 4, cap. a), a distant 
country, not incorporated in the Mexican empire, and witn laws and 
institutions very different from those of the latter. 

• Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chicli., MS., cap. 38, and Reladones, MS. The 
Teicucan code, indeed, as dieted under the ip-eat Nezahualcoyotl, formed 
the basis of the Mexican, in the latter days of the empire — Zurita, Rapport, 
p. 93. 
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of a ni^e people, hardened by familiarity' with iceaes of blood, 
and Frying on jphysical, ina|^ad of moral means, for the como 
tio^^f cvil.^ Still, it evinces a profound respect for the gr»t 
pnmp>les of morality, and as de^r a perception of these prin- 
ciples as is to be found in the most cultivated nations. 

The royal revenues were derived from various sources. The 
crown lands, which appear to have been extensive, made their 
returns in kind. The places in the neighbourhood of the capital 
were bound to supply workmen and materials for building the 
king’s palaces, and keeping them in repair. They were also to 
furnish fuel, provisions, and whatever was necesMiry for his 
ordinary domestic expenditure, which was certainly on no 
stinted scale.* The principal cities, which had numerous 
villages and a large territory dependent on them, were dis- 
tributed into districts, with each a share of the lands allotted to 
it, for its support The inhabitants paid a stipulated part of the 
produce to the crown. The vassals of the great chiefs, also, |mid 
a portion of their caminjjs into the public treasury ; an arrange- 
ment not at all in the spirit of the feudal institutions.* 

In addition to this tax on all the agricultural produce of the 
kingdom, there was another on its manufactures. The nature 
and the variety of the tributes will l>c best shown by an enumera- 
tion of some of the principal articles. These were cotton dresses, 
and mantles of featherwork, exquisitely made; ornamented 
armour; vases and plates of gold; gold-dust, bands and 
bracelets; crystal, gilt, and varnished jars and goblets; bells, 
arms, and utensils of copper; reams of paper; grain, fruits, copal, 


• In thji, at least, they di l not rcsrmble the Romans; of whom thrir 
countryman could boast, Gloriari licet, nulli ftentium mitlorea placuiase 
poenas.” — Livy, Hist , lib I, cap 28 

• The Tcrcucan revenues were. In like manner, paid in the produce of 
the country. The various branches of the royal expenditure were defrayed 
bv <^>ecified towns and districts; and the whole arranfferaents here, ana in 
Nfexico, bore a remarkable resemblance to the financial reRuIafiont of the 
Persian empire, as reported by the Greek writers (see HerrHiotus, Clio, 
sec. 192) ; with this difference, however, that the towns of Persia proper 
were not burdened with tributes, like the conquered cities. — (Idem, 
Thalia, sec. 97 ) 

• Loren lana. Hist, dc Nueva Espafla. p 17a — Torquemada, Monarch. 
Ind , lib. 2. cap. 89; lib. 14. cap. 7 — IkHurtni, Idea, p. 166 — Camargo, 
Hist, dc Tlascala. MS — Herrera. Mist GeneraL dec 2. lib. 7, cap 13, 
The people of the provinces were distributed into calpullt, or tribes, who 
held the lands of the neighbourhood in common. Ofhe^TS of their own 
appointment parcelled out these lands among the several familiM of the 
cAlpuUt ; and, on the extinction or removal of a family, its lands reverted 
to the common stock, to be again distributed. The individual proprietor 
had no power to alienate them. The laws regulating these matters were 
very predse, and had existed ever since the occupation of the country by 
the Axtecs — Zurita, Rapport, pp. 5i-6a. 
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amber, cochineal, cocoa, wild animals and birds, timber, lime, 
mats, etc.^ In this curious medl^ of the most homely com- 
modities, and the elegant superfluities of luxury, it is singular 
that no mention should be made of silver, the great stapli of the 
country in later times, and the use of which was certainly known 
to the Aztecs.* 

Garrisons were established in the larger cities, — probabl) 
those at a distance, and recently conquered, — to keep down 
revolt, and to enforce the payment of the tribute.* Tax- 
gatherers were also distributed throughout the kingdom, who 
were recognised by their official badges, and dreaded from the 
merciless rigour of their exactions. By a stern law, every 
defaulter was liable to be taken and sold as a slave. In the 
capital were spacious granaries and warehouses for the reception 
of the tributes. A receiver-general was quartered in the palace, 
who rendered in an exact account of the various contributions, 

• The following Items of the tribute furnished by diflerrmt alics will 
k»ive a more precise idea of its nature — 20 chests of ground chocolate, 
40 pieces of armour, of a partirul.ir device, 2400 loads of l.irgc tnaulles, of 
twisted cloth; 800 loads of small mantles, of rich wearing apparel, 5 
pieces of armour, of rich feathers , fxi pieces of armour, of common feathers ; 
a chest of beans; a chest of ifitan ; a chest of rn.iize; 8000 reams of 
paper; likewise 2000 loaves of very white salt, refined m the shape of a 
mould, for the consumption only of the lords of Mexico, 8000 lumps of 
unrefined copal, 400 small baskets of white refined copal, 100 copper 
axes; 80 loads of red chocolate, 800 xicuras, out of which they drank 
chocol.ite, a little vessel of small tur<i'ini,c stones, 4 chests of timber full 
of maize; 4000 loads of lime, tiles of gold, of the size of an ovster, and 
as thick as the finger; 40 bags of cochineal, 20 bags of gold•(in^l. of the 
finest quality; a diadem of gold, of a sperui-d pattern, 20 li;* j* \Nels of 
clcbr amber, ornamented with gold. 200 loul, of rhi>coiate. 100 pots or 
jars of li(piid-amh<T , Hoog hindfuh of rich scarlet feathers. 40 tiger- 
skins; 1600 bundles of cotton, etc , etc — Col de Meiuloza, part 2, ap 
Anlif] of Mexico, vols, 1 , vi 

• Mapa de Tribulos, ap Lorenzana, Hist Nueva F,>pafta — Tribute- 
roll, aj> Antiq of Mexico, vol 1. ami Interpretation, v.>l vi pp 17-44 
The Mmdora Collection, in the Ihxlhian 1 ibrarv at Oxford, contains a 
roll of the cities of the Mexir.in empire, with the specific tributes exacted 
from them It is a c<qiv math' »firr the Concjuesi. with a pen. on Ivuropean 
paper. (See Foreign Quarlerlv KeMew. No x\ii \rl 4 ) An original 
p.’iinting of the same roll was in Boturim’s nmsemn Loren/ana has given 
us engr.ivings of it. m which the outhues of the t)xl--r<l rop\ are tilled up. 
though somewhat nulelv Clavu’cro considers the explanatlon^ in Loron- 
rana’s editnm very inaccurate (Stor del .Me-.-iC'>. tom 1 p as), a judg- 
ment confirmed by .\glio. who h.is transcribed the enure colh'cti 'n of the 
Mendora papers, in the first volume of the ‘\:U wpiities of Mexico It 
would have much facilitated reference to his plates, if they had been 
numbered; — a strange omi-^sion! 

• The cacKiues, ^\ho submitted to the allied arms, were usually con- 
firmed in their authoritv. and the conquered places allowed to retain then 
laws and usages. (Zurita, Kipport, p 07) The conquests were not 
.ilwavs p,artili''ned. but sometimes, singularly enough, were held in common 
h\ the three \ owers — Ibid., p 11. 
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iLnd watched ^cr the conduct of the inferior agents, in whom 
the least malversation was^ summarily punished. This func» 
tionary was furnished with a map of the whole empire, with a 
minut^l^pecihcation of the imposts assessed on cvcr>’ part of it. 
These imposts, moderate under the reigns of the early princes, 
became so burdensome under those at the close of the dynasty, 
being rendered still more oppressive by the manner of collection, 
that they bred disaffection Uiroiighout the land, and prepared 
tlie way for its conquest by the Spaniards. 

Communication was maintained with the remotest parts of 
the country by means of couriers. Post-houses were established 
on the great roads, about two leagues distant from each other, 
llie courier, bearing his despatches in the fonn of a hierogh • 
phical painting, ran with them to the first station, where tliey 
were taken by another messenger, and carried forward to the 
next, and so on till they reached the capital. 'I hesc couriers, 
trained from childhood, travelled with incredible swiftnes.s; not 
four or five leagues an hour, as an old chronicler would make us 
believe, but with such s{)eed that despatches were earned from 
one to two hundred miles a dav.* Tresh fi.sh was fre(jucntly 
served at Montezuma’s table in twenty -four hours from the lime 
It had been taken in the Gulf of Mexico, two huiulred miles from 
the capital. In this way intelligence of the movements of the 
royal armies was rapidly brought to court; and the dress of the 
courier, denoting by its colour that of his tidings, spread joy or 
consternation in the towns through which he passed.* 

' Thr H< n C A .Miirr.iv, whose inip^Tlurh.ihle* humour undrr 

real troiibh's forms a contr.ist. r.itlur striking, to thr srnsilivriipss of sornr 
of his predecessors to imat:in.-iry oops, !p11s us, among other marvels, that 
an Indian of his party travrllcd a hundred miles in four-and lv\ enty hours. 
(Iravcls in N America [New York v«.l i p 1931 IIjp (ireck, 

who, according to I'lutarch, brought tlie news of virlorv at Pl.itira, a 
hundred and twentv-fi%e miles, in a dav. was a better traveller still .Srmje 
interesting facts on the pedestrian rapabililies of man m the s-ivage »tate are 
collected bv Buflon, wno concludes. Inilv entuigh, ** L'hommr civilisib nr 
c<mnait pas scs forces *’ — (Hi^toirc Naiurelle, l>c la Jeunesse ) 

• Torquetnada, Monarch Ind . lib 14. cap i The same wants led 
to the same expedients in aoaent Rome, and »tiU more ancient Persia 
“ Nothing in the world is b^u-ne %o swiftly.'* *a>'S Herf><If»tus. " as messages 
by the Persian couriers; ” which his commentatf>r, Valckmaer. prudentiv 
qualifies bv the exception of the carrier pigeon (IPTodotus, Hist , Urania, 
sec 98, nec non Adnot ed Schweighinser ) Couriers arc noticed, in the 
thirteenth century, In China, by Marco IVdo Their stations were only 
three miles apart, and they accomplished five days* journey in one (Viaggi 
di Marco Polo, lih 2, cap 20. ap Ramusio, tom li ) A similar arrange- 
ment for posts subsists there at the present dav. and excites the admiration 
of a modern traveller. (Andcrs<'>n, British Embassy to China (r>ondon, 
1706]. p. a 8 a ) In all these cases, the posts were for tne use of government 
only. 
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But the great aim of the Aztec ins^tutioDa to which private 
discipline and public honours were al^ directed^ was the pro- 
fession of arms. In Mexico, as in Egypt, theioldier shared with 
the priest the highest consideration. The king, as we h^e seen, 
must be an experienced warrior. The tutelary deity of the 
Aztecs was the god of war. A great object of their military 
expeditions was, to gather hecatombs of captives for his altars. 
The soldier, who fell in battle, was transported at once to the 
region of ineffable bliss in the bright mansions of the Sun.^ 
Every war, therefore, became a crusade; and the warrior, 
animated by a religious enthusiasm, like that of the early 
Saracen, or the Christian crusader, was not only raised to a 
contempt of danger, but courted it, for the imperishable crown 
of martyrdom. Thus we find the same impulse acting in the 
most opposite quarters of the globe, and the Asiatic, the 
European, and the American, each earnestly invoking the holy 
name of religion in the perpetration of human butchery. 

The question of war was discussed in a council of the king 
and his chief nobles. Ambassadors were sent, previously to its 
declaration, to require the hostile state to receive the Mexican 
gods, and to pay the customary tribute. The persons of 
ambassadors were held sacred throughout Anahuac. They 
were lodged and entertained in the great towns at the public 
charge, and were everywhere received with courtesy, so long as 
they did not deviate from the high-roads on their route. When 
they did, they forfeited their privileges. If the embassy proved 
unsuccessful, a defiance, or open declaration of war, was sent; 
quotas were drawn from the conquered provinces, which were 
always subjected to military service, as well as the payment of 
taxes ; and the royal army, usually with the monarch at its head, 
began its march.* 

'Fhe Aztec princes made use of the incentives employed by 
European monarchs to excite the ambition of their followers. 
They established various military orders, each having its 
privileges and peculiar insignia. There seems, also, to have 
existed a sort of knighthood, of inferior degree. It was the 
cheapest reward of martial prowess, and whoever had not 
reached it was excluded from using ornaments on his arms or 

* S.ih.ifjuD, Mist, de Nueva EspaAa. lib. 3. Ap«nd., cap. 3. 

• Ziiriia, Rapport, pp. 68, lao. — Col. of Mendoza, ap. Antfq. of Mexico, 
vol. i. PI. 67; vol. vi. p 74. — Torquemada, Monarch. Ind , lib. 14, cap. 1. 
The reader will find a remarkable resemblance to these military usa^ in 
those of the early Romans. — Comp. Liv., Hist., lib. i, cap. 32; Ub. 4, 
rap. 30, et alibi. 
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his pinon, ai^ obliged to wear a coarse white stufi, made Irom 
the threads of the aloe^ tailed mqutn. Even the members of the 
royal f amity wenAot excepted from tliis law, which reminds one 
of theikccasional practice of Christian knights, to wear plain 
armour, or shields without device, till they had achieved some 
doughty feat of chivalry. Although the military orders were 
thrown open to all, it is probable that they were chiefly filled 
with persons of rank, who, by their previous training and con- 
nections, were able to come into the field under peculiar 
advantages. 

The dress of the higher warriors was picturesque, and often 
magnificent. Their bodies were covered with a close vest of 
quilted cotton, so thick as to be impenetrable to the light missiles 
of Indian warfare. This garment was so light and serviceable 
that it was adopted by the Spaniards. Tlic wealthier chiefs 
sometimes wore, instead of this cotton mail, a cuirass made of 
thin plates of gold, or silver. Over it was thrown a suraiiit of 
the gorgeous feather-work in which they excelled.^ Their 
helmets were sometimes of wood, fashioned like the heads of 
wild animals, and sometimes of silver, on the lop of which waved 
a panache of variegated feathers, sprinkled with precious stones 
and ornaments of gold. Tlicy wore also collar.s, bracelets, and 
earrings, of the same rich materials. 

Their armies were divided into fxidics of right thousand men; 
and these, again, into companies of three or four hundred, each 
with its own commander. The national standard, which has 
been compared to the ancient Roman, dtsplaycd, in its em- 
broidery of gold and feather-work, the armorial ensigns of the 
state. These were significant of its name, which, as the names 
of both persons and places were borrowed from some material 
object, was easily expressed by hicroglyphical syml)ols. The 
companies and the great chiefs had also their appropriate 


* ■' Their mail, if mail it niav be called, wa* woven 
Of vegetable down, like finest flax, 

Bleached to the whiteness of n« w-faJlcn snow.” 

*• Others, of higher office, were arrayed 
In feathery breastplates, of more g.>rg»H>us hue 
Than the gay plumage of the mountain cock. 

Than the pheasant’s glittering pride. But what were these. 

Or what inc thin gold hauberk, when opposed 
To arms like ours in battle? *’ 

MadrK:, P, i, canto 7. 

Beautiful painting! One may doubt, however, the propriety of the W**Uh. 
man's vaunt, before the use of firearms. 

I — B 
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banners and devices, and the gaudy hues of their many-coloured 
plumes gave a dazzling splendour to the spectacle. 

Their tactics were such as belong to a nation with whom war, 
though a trade, is not elevated to the rank of a science.i^ They 
advanced singing, and shouting their war-cries, briskly charging 
the enemy, as rapidly retreating, and making use of ambuscades, 
sudden surprises, and the light skirmish of guerilla warfe^re. 
Yet their discipline was such as to draw forth the encomiums of 
the Spanish conquerors. “ A beautiful sight it was,’* says one 
of them, “ to see them set out on their march, all moving 
forward so gaily, and in so admirable order I ” In battle, they 
did not seek to kill their enemies, so much as to take them 
prisoners; and they never scalped, like other North American 
tribes. The valour of a warrior was estimated by the number 
of his prisoners; and no ransom was large enough to save the 
devoted captive ' 

Their military code bore the same stern features as their other 
laws. Disobedience of orders was punished with death. It was 
death, also, for a soldier to leave his colours to attack the enemy 
before the signal was given, or to plunder another’s Ixjoty or 
prisoners. One of the last 'rezcucan princes, m the spirit of an 
ancient Roman, put two sons to death, — after having cured 
their woun(U,---for violating the hist-nxxUioned law 

1 must not omit to notue here an institution, the introtlurtion 
of which, in the Old World, is ranked among the beneficent 
fruits of ('hristiamty. Hospitals were established m the prin- 
cipal cities for the cure of the sick, and the permanent refuge of 
the disalded soldier; juuI surgeons were placid over them, “ who 
were so tar better than those in Ihirope,” says an old chronicler, 
“ that they did not protract the cure, m order to increase the 
pay.” * 

Such IS the brief outline of the civil and mihtarv polity of the 
ancient Mexicans; loss perfect than could be desired, in regard 

* Col of Mciido/i, ap Antic] of Moxiro, \.>1 i Plates ns nn, \t.l vi 

P ?^ — Sahaf^Mu. Hist de Nueva I’Nj^arta. lih 8, cap i ’ Fonbio Hist 
do los Indi'"*. MS. Parte i. c »p 7 — lorquemada, Ind , lib 14. 

rap t Kclatione d’uii ^cntiP huomc*. ap Raiuu-'i'> cii Scalping 
iiiav claim hij^h .aiitbcirilv, or. at lea^t. autu]uit\ 1 he l ather of Hist,,r\ 
^i\os an account of it among the Scvtluans, sho\MtU' that lhr\ performed 
the o]'cration. and wore the hideous tn'phv. in the ‘«ame manner as our 
Nc'rth Americ.m Indians (Her-nlot . Hist . Melpomene, sec, b] ) Traces 
of the same s,^\ .u'e custom are al-<» found in the laus of the Visigoths, 
anuuig the Pranks, and even the .\ngl‘> Saxon^' - b«'e Guiiot, Coun 
d’Histoire Moderne (Paris. tom i p 2S3 

• Torquemnda. Monarch linl . Ub 12, cap 6, lib 14, cap 3 — Ixtlil 
xochitl. Hist Chich . MS . cap 30 
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to the former, fr^ the imperfectum of the sources whence it 
.drown. M hoevt^vis had occasion to explore the eiirly history 
of modern Europe has found how vague and unsatisfactory is tlw 
politMd inforiMtion which can be gleaned from the gossip of 
monlcuh annalists. How much is the dilliculty increasiNl in the 
present instance, where this information, first reemded in the 
dubious language of hierogK phics, was interpreted in another 
language, with which the S|unish chmnulers were ini|ierfcctlv 
tcquainted, while it related to institutums of which their iiast 
experience enabled them to form no adef|imtc ronct*ption 1 
Amidst such urn ertaiii lights, it is m vain to ex|N'i i nice accuracy 
of detail. All that ran be dune is, to attempt an outline of the 
more prominent features, that a correct impression, so f.ir as 11 
gois, may be produced on tlie mind of the reader. 

Enough has been saul, howc\er, to s\mw that the Aztec and 
Tezciiran races were advanceil in rivilis.ition \iry far beyoml 
the wandering tribes ul North .Anirrii a.* '1 he di giee of rivilis.i 
tion which they had rc:u'hed, .is inferred by their |H>litii.il 
institutions, may lx considered, perhaps, not niiich short of that 
enjiived by our Saxon ancestors, under Alfred In res|iect tu 
the nature of it, they m.iv U* better €oni|).ired with ilie Kgi ptians . 
and the examination of their SiNial relations and riiltiiic: iim\ 
suggest still stronger points of reseinlilaiicT to that ancient 
people. 


■ /iirit.i IS in«liicnant at ll f rpiilirt of ftiiffcfirKiiu lirstfiirrd nn Ihr 
Iflfcs III rpiMif*!, he sa\s " nliirli roiiM ffim** from lei i»ne who hail 
p^r^iiul knimlrilKC i.l iIip c ip.iriiv kI the |w.i| k, ihtir iiisliiiiiifins 4111 I 
u 'iirh in k'Hnr n >pi c is is is m 11 fiiml* il li\ llir 1 iii nalimis '* 

ii:.ipp>>it pp jfHi I lliis i> \irii>i»> liiiK’iiaap Yrl ii.i mir had 

lirttir iii^ins Ilf kimisiii.; ili in *Sii« ri inrnl juiist. whu, fur nini*lfi*ii >e 4 rs, 
1.1 M 4 ihiol in Ihr r>s il awdien/fs nf Nr« Spun lliiiiiiie his Ihiik nsi 
ill III! in Ihr r>fi<nlr\ hr h u] 4fiiplr fip|ii.riiinil\ nf 4rqiiaiiilinK him ril Hilh 
iis \ 1 TV, IhiiIi I* ri'iiKh Ms ll^srl I'rrsKii il ll|l•rr^ m .ii mil inlrrrmirsr wiih 
Ihr ii.ili\rs, ai'il iliriiiii;li Ihr Arsi mi itininrv wlm r4iiir ovrr afirr ih** 
(iipipna (1.1 Ms rriiirn l»» Spun prnhiMv jInhu i'.imi, hr nrrupM^ 
hiii-lf »iih 411 ansH^r ipiiiir^ wiipli lint lirrii pr'ipoiind* d he ihr 
C •rr.rn^nl nn |S** rln-iriir of Ihr A/Or Imi. 4ii<1 i • 'iliil|fiii« 4 ml un 
tin: nf Ihr lll••lllhl III ii> iiiir>'fliir«ff liv ll.r s.. ||„„,|, M>iili nf his 
trr4lior I* i4k'n up mih ihr Mitrr snl jut In 11 I. 4 I Mlilr« in ihr fmiiiir 
hr IS mnrr li'iff than rni'ld l^r »i Vi|. frnm ihr i|ii*ii .iliv, iKiliips, nf 
nhl linin'; I 11 ai.d irliirs 1 * 1 * • • ilinn a In ll r ih t ii|. As f^i as hr 
Ipw,. hiiwrif r hr ni.i u*' Ms a « fi.nil irnl di^r'iiiiin iliii.' |iiflririml Hr is 
\rrv rarris M Hrfsi d rii" *!ir r«tra\ai'inrr nf riyirr*.|nii vi visihk In thr 
wrilirs nf thr iiii.r and ihi^ irnij rT4*.rr, rninhi'ird mlh his nnr •iiiinnii 
siv -rr. nf infnrmalinn inalcrs his «nrlc npr nf hiif.ivt aiill'irilv ».ii Ihr 
liii.itril iiipirs Mithin Its ran^r Thr • upit,A\ maim rripl was rniisi'ltrd he 
rUsierrn, and iiid>rd. has b^rn iisrd i % fill rr Hriirrs Tlir wnrk i* imw 
acrrs.ii.k to ll' as »inr nf Ihr trrira nf Iran l4ti"iis Imm Ihr firii ul thr 
indrlaiieahlr Irrnaui 
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Those familiar with the modem Mexican will find it difficult to 
conceive that the nation should ever have been capable of devis- 
ing the enlightened polity which we have been considering. But 
they should remember, that in the Mexicans of our day tjiiey see 
only a conquered race ; as different from their ancestors as arc 
the modern Egyptians from those who built, — I will not say the 
tasteless pyramids, — but the temples and palaces, whose magnis 
ficent wrecks strew the borders of the Nile, at Luxor and Kaniac. 
The difference is not so great as between the ancient Greek and 
his degenerate descendant, lounging among the masterpieces 
of art, which he has scarcely taste enough to admire,— speiking 
the language of those still more imperishable monuments of 
literature which he has hardly capacity to comprehend. Yet he 
breathes the same atmosphere, is warmed by the same sun, 
nourished by the same scenes, as those who fell at Marathon, 
and won the trophies of Olympic Pisa, same blood flows 
in his veins that flowed in theirs. But ages of tyranny have 
passed over him; he belongs to a conquered race. 

The American Indian has something peculiarly sensitive in 
his nature. He shrinks instinctively from the rude touch of a 
foreign hand. Even when this foreign influence comes in the 
form of civilisation, he seems to sink and pine away beneath it. 
It has been so with the Mexicans. Under the Spanish domina- 
tion, their numbers have silently melted away. Their energies 
are broken. They no longer tread their mountain plains with 
the conscious independence of their ancestors. In their faltering 
step, and meek and nv‘lancholy aspect, we read the sad char- 
acters of the conquered race. The cause of humanity, indeed, 
has gained. They live under a better system of laws, a more 
assured tranquillity, a purer faith. But all docs not avail. 
Their civilisation was of the hardy ch.uactcr which belongs to 
the wilderness. The fierce virtues of the Aztec were all his own. 
They refused to submit to European culture, — to be engrafted 
on a foreign stock. His outward form, his complexion, his 
lineaments, are substantially the same; but the moral char- 
acteristics of the nation, all that constituted its individuality as 
a race, arc effaced for ever. 

Two of the principal authonties for thi.s Chapter .arc Torquemada 
and Clavi^rro I lie former, a Brovinciai of the Franciscan order, 
came to the New World about the mitldle of the sixteenth century. 
As the generation of the conquerors had not then passed away, he 
h.ad ample opportunities of feathering the particulars of their entcr- 
piisc from their own lips. Fifty years, dunng w’hich he continued 
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ia tt)e coantry. put him m possession of the trnditioiiB «nd usaRSS of 
tha nsdvea. and enabled him to collect their history from the earliest 
missiooanes. as well as from such monuments as the fanaticism of 
his own countrymen had not then destroyed. From these ample 
sonrees^e compiled his bulky toiru^. beginning;, after the approvetl 
fashion of the anaent Castilian chroniders, uith the creation of the 
world, and embraang the whole circle of the Mexican institutions. 
ooliticaJ, religious, and social, from the earliest periot! to his own 
time. In handling the^e fruitful themes, the woriliy father has 
shown a full measure of the bigotry which l>eJonged to his order at 
that period. Kvery page. tcH). is loaded with illustrations from 
Scripture or profane history, which form a whimsical contrast to the 
barUiric staple of his story; and he has sometimes fallen into serious 
errors, from his misconception of tlie chronological system of the 
Aztecs Hut notwithstanding these glaring defects in the com- 
position of the work, the student, aware of his antlior’s infirmities, 
vnll hnd few better gun’es than Torquemada in tracing the stream of 
historic truth up to the fountain head, such is his manifest integrity, 
and 50 great were his facilities for information on the most curious 
points in Mexican antiquity No work, acconlingly, has l>een more 
largely consulted and copied, even by some who, like Herrera, have 
affected to set little value on the souices whence its information was 
drawn. (Hist General, dec. 6. lib 6, cap Kt.) 1 ho A/owiir^Mid 
Indiana was first published at Seville. 1615 (.Sic Antonu'. Biblio- 
theca Nova [Matriti. 178^], tom. 11 p. 787). and since, in a better 
style, ill three volumes folio, at Madrid, in 17J3. 

The other authority, frequently cite<J in tlie preceding pages, i.s the 
Abl>^ Clavigero's Slona Atitua del It was onginally 

printed towards the close of the last century in the Italian language, 
ami in Italy, whither the author, a native of Vera Crur. and a 
member of the order of the Jesuits, had retired on the expulsion of 
that iKxly from America, in 17(^7. During a rcsnlcncc of tliirty-five 
years in his own country. Clavigcro had made himself intimately 
acquainted with its anti({uities. by the careful examination of 
painting.s. manii >cripts. and such other remains as were to be found 
in his <lay. The plan of his work is nearly as comprehensive as that 
of his predecessor, Ior<piemada, but the latter and more cultivated 
period, in which he wrote, is visible in the superior ad«lrrss with 
which he has managed his complicated subject In the elil>orate 
disquisitions in his concluding volume he has done much to rrctily 
the chronology, ami the various inaccurafica of preceding writers 
lndee<l, an avowed object of his work was, to vinilicate his country 
men from what he conceived to b#- the misrepresentations of Kobrrt 
son. RaynaJ, and Dc J’au. In regard to the last two, he was perfectly 
successful. Such an ostensible design might naturally suggest un- 
favourable ideas of his impartiality But. on the whole, he seems 
to have conducted the discussion with gCKxl faith ; and if he has l>een 
led by national zeal to overcharge tlie picture with brilliant colours, 
he will be found much more temperate, on thui score, than those who 
preceded him. while he has apphe<j sound principles of cnticism. 
of which they were incaj^.ible. In a word, the diligence of his re- 
searches has gathered into one focus the scattered lights of tradiUoo 
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and antiquarian lore, punficd in a great measure from the mists of 
superstition which obscure the best pro<luctions of an earlier period. 
From these causes, the work, notwithstanding , its occasional pro- 
lixity, and the disagreeable aspect given to it by the profusion of 
uncouth names in the Mexican orthography, which bristle over every 
page, has found merited favour with the public, and created some- 
thing like a popular interest m the subject. Soon after its publica- 
tion at Cesena, in 1780, it was translated into English, and more 
lately, into Spanish and German. 



CHAPTER III 


MEXICAN MYTHOLOGY— THE SACERDOTAL ORDER THE 
TEMPLES -liVUKS SACR 1 > 1 CES 

The civil polity of the Aztecs is so closely blended with iheir 
relij^ion, that, without understanding the latter, it is impossible 
to form correct ideas of their government or their social institu- 
tions. I shall piiss over, for the present, some remarkaldc tradi- 
tions, l>caring a singular resemblance to those found in the 
Scriptures, and endeavour to give a brief sketch of their mytho- 
logy, and their careful provisions for maintaining a national 
worship. 

Mythology may be regarded as the poetry of religion,-* or 
rather as the poetic development of the religious principle in a 
primitive age. It is the cfTort of untutored man to ex|>lain the 
mysteries of existence, and the secret agencies by which the 
operations of nature arc conducted. Although the growth ol 
similar conditions of society, its character must vary with that 
of the rude tribes in which it originates; and the ferocious (hith, 
quailing mead from the skulls of his slauglitercd enemies, must 
have a very diflcrcnt mythology from that of the cncminate 
native of IIl.^j)anlola, loitering away his hours in idle picstirnes, 
uriflcr the shadow of his bananas. 

At a later and more refined period, wc sometimes find these 
primitive legends combined into a regular system under the 
hands of the jxiet, and the rude outline moulded into forms of 
ideal beauty, which arc the objects of adoration in a credulous 
age, and the delight of all succeeding ones. Such were the 
beautiful inventions of Hesiod and Homer, “ who," savs the 
Father of History, " created the thcogjmy of the Clreeks;" an 
assertion not to be Uiken loo literally, since it is hardly possible 
that any man should create a religions system for his nation.* 
They only filled up the shadowy outlines of tradition with the 
bright touches of their own imaginations, until they had clotlied 

^ lloi^arrti IIrr'‘^lotus, Eiitrrpr, %rc 

hj/ards a rrmark equally strong, rcvprcting the rpir of India, 

“ wh<\" says be. " have supplied the numerntis gr>d% that fill her pantheon ” 
— Hi<itf»rical R#*.carches, Eng Iran* (0x1 >rd, 1833), vol lu p i*) 
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them in beauty which kindled the iin|jjg;inations of others. The 
power of the poet^ indeed, may be felt^ a similar way in a much 
riper period of society. To say notHjng of the Divina Corn- 
media, who is there that rises from*the perusal of Paradise 
Lost without feeling his own conceptions of the angelic 
hierarchy quickened by those of the inspired artist, and a new 
and sensible form, as it were, given to images which had before 
floated dim and undefined before him ? 

The last-mentioned period is succeeded by that of philosophy ; 
which, disclaiming alike the legends of the primitive age, and 
the poetical embellishments of the succeeding one, seeks to 
shelter itself from the charge of impiety by giving an allegorical 
interpretation to the popular mythology, and thus to reconcile 
the latter with the genuine deductions of science. 

The Mexican religion had emerged from the first of the periods 
we have been considering, and, although little affected by 
poetical influences, had received a peculiar complexion from the 
priests, who had digested as thorough and burdensome a cere- 
monial as ever existed in any nation. They had, moreover, 
thrown the veil of allegory over early tradition, and invested 
their deities with attributes, savouring much more of the 
grotesque conceptions of the eastern nations in the Old World 
than of the lighter fictions of Greek mythology, in which the 
features of humanity, however exaggerated, were never wholly 
abandoned.' 

In contemplating the religious system of the Aztecs, one is 
struck with its apparent incongruity, as if some portion of it had 
emanated from a comparatively refined people, open to gentle 
influences, while the rest breathes a spirit of unmitigated ferocity. 
It naturally suggests the idea of two distinct sources, and 
authorises the l^lief that the Aztecs had inherited from their 
predecessors a milder faith, on which was afterwards engrafted 
their own mythology. The latter soon became dominant, and 
gave its dark colouring to the creeds of the conquered nations, 
— which the Mexicans, like the ancient Romans, seem willingly 
to have incorporated into their own, — until the same funereal 
superstition settled over the farthest borders of Anahuac. 

‘ The Hon. Mountstiiart Elphinstone has fallen Into a similar train of 
thought. In a comp«vison of the Hindoo and Greek Mythology, in bis 
History of India, published since the remarks in the text wore written. 

(See book i, ch. 4.) The tame chapter of this truly philosophic work 

suggests some curious points of resemblance to the Aztec rHigious institu- 
tions, that may furnish pertinent illustrations to the mind bent on tracing 
the affinities of the Asiatic and American races. 
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The Aztect recognbed^ie exiatence of a tuprane Creator and 
Lord of the universe. addressed him, in their prayers, as 

the God by whom weffive,” “ omnipresent, that knoweth all 
thoughts, and ^veth mi gifts/' ** without whom man b as 
nothmg/' ** invisible, incorporeal, one God, of perfect perfection 
and purity," under whose wings we find repose and a sure 
defence." These sublime attributes infer no madequate con- 
ception of the true God. But the idea of unity— of a l^ng, with 
wl^m volition b action, who has no need of inferior ministers to 
execute his purposes — was too simple, or too vast, for their under- 
standings; ana they sought relief, as usual, in the plurality of 
deities, who presided over the elements, the changes of the 
seasons, and the various occupations of man.^ Of these, there 
were thirteen principal deities, and more than two hundred 
inferior I to each of whom some special day, or appropriate 
festival, was consecrated.* 

At the head of all stood the terrible Huitzilopotchli, the 
Mexican Mars; although it b doingj injustice to the heroic war- 
god of antiquity to identify him with thb sanguinary monster. 
Iliis was the patron deity of the nation. His fantastic image 
was loaded with costly ornaments. His temples were the most 
stately and august of the public edifices; and his altars reeked 
with the blood of human hecatombs in every city of the empire. 
Disastrous, indeed, must have been the influence of su^ a 
superstition on the character of the people.* 

* Ritter has well shown, by the example of the Hindoo tytlem. how the 
idea of unity $uKge«tf, of itself, that of pluraNty. — Kutory of Ancient 
rhilo«ophy, Eng trans fOxhird, 183S), book 1, ch. i. 

' Saha^n, Hi^t. de Nueva Etpafia, Ub. 6, paseim — Aootta, Ub. 3. 
ch. 9. — »r)liirlni, Idea, p. 8, et leq. — Ixtlilxochitl, Hl«l. Chich., Ms. 
cap. X. — Camargo, Hist, de Tlascala, MS. The Mexicanx, according to 
Clavigero, believed in an evil Spirit, the enemy of ihe human race, wboxe 
barbaroux name signlbed ** Rational Owl.** — (Stc>r. del Me»*lc^>. tom. il. 
p. a ) The curate Bern.ildec speaks of the Devil l>eing embroidered on 
the drexies of Columbux't Indiani, in the Ukenexs of an owl. — (Hixtoiia de 
los Reyet Catdlico*, MS., cap. 131 ) lliit muft not he confounde<l, bow- 
ever, with the evil Spirit in the mythology of (he North American lodiani, 
(see Heckewelder't Account, ap. Transaction! of tbe American Philo- 
iophical Society, Philadelphia, voL i. p. 305.) itill lext. with tbe evil 
Principle of the Oriental nations of the Ofd World. It was only one among 
many deitlea, for evil was found too liberally mingled in the naturea of 
most of the Aztec gods. — in the same manner as with tbe Greek, — to admit 
of its personification by any one. 

* Sabaaun, Hist de Nueva Espafla, Ub. 5. cap. 1, et scq. Acosta, 
lib. 5, cb. 9.^Torquemada, Monarch. Ind., lib. 6, cap. si.^BotuHni. 
Idea, pp. 37. 18. Huitzilopotchli is compounded of two words, signifying 
*' humming-bird,** and " left,*' from bis Image having the fcalben of thu 
bird on its left foot: (Clavigero, Stor. del Meseico, tom. ii p. 17): an 
amiable etymology for «o ruffian a deity. The fantastic forms of tbe 

I— *8 397 
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A far more interesting persor^e in their mythology, was 
Quetzalcoatl, god of the air, a divinity who, during his residence 
on earth, instructed the natives in the use of metals, in agri- 
culture, and in the arts of government. He was one of those 
benefactors of their species, doubtless, who have been deified 
by the gratitude of posterity. Under him, the earth teemed 
with fruits and flowers, without the pains of culture. An ear 
of Indian com was as much as a single man could cany. The 
cotton, as it grew, took, of its own accord, the rich dies of human 
art. The air was filled with intoxicating perfumes and the sweet 
melody of birds. In short, these were the halcyon days, which 
find a place in the mythic systems of so many nations in the Old 
World. It was the golden age of Anahuac. 

From some cause, not explained, Quetzalcoatl incurred the 
wrath of one of the principal gods, and was compelled to abandon 
the country. On his way, he stopped at the city of Cholula, 
where a temple was dedicated to his worship, the massy ruins of 
which still form one of the most interesting relics of antiquity in 
Mexico. When he reached the shores of the Mexican Gulf, he 
took leave of his followers, promising that he and his descendants 
would revisit them hereafter, and then entering his wizard skiff, 
made of serpents’ skins, embarked on the great ocean for the 
fabled land of Tlapallan. He was said to have been tall in 
stature, with a white skin, long, dark hair, and a flowing beard. 
The Mexicans looked confidently to the return of the benevolent 
deity ; and this remarkable tradition, deeply cherished in their 

Mexican idols were in the highest deforce symbolical. See G.ima’s learned 
exposition of the devices on the statue of the goddess found in the great 
square of Mexico. — (Dcscripnon de las Dos Piedras [Mexico, 1832], 
parte i, pp. 34-44 ) Tlie tradition respecting the ongin of this god, or 
at least, nis appearance on earth, is curious. He was bom of a woman. 
His mother, a devout person, one dav. in her attendance on the temple, 
saw a bail of bright-coloured fc.ithers floating in the air. She took it, and 
deposited it in her bosom. She soon after found herself pregn.int, and the 
dread deity was bom, coming into the world, like Minerva, all armed,— 
with a spear in the right hand, a shield in the left, and his head surmounted 
by a crest of green plumes. — {See Clavigero, Stor del Mes’^ico, tom. ii. 
p. 19. 4I s#^.) A similar notion in respect to the incarnation of their 
principal deity existed among the people of India beyond the Ganges, of 
China, and of Thibet. “ Budh,” says Milman, in his learned and luminous 
work on the History of Christianity, ** according to a tradition known in 
the West, was bom of a virgin. So were the Fohi of China, and the 
Schaka of Thibet, no doubt the same, whether a mythic or a real personage. 
The Jesuits in China, says Barrow, were app.^lled at finding in the mytho- 
logy of that country the counterpart of the Virgo Deipara.'* — fVol. i 
p. 90, note.) The existence of similar religious ideas in remote regions, 
inhaoited by different races, is an interesting subject of study; furnishing, 
as it does, one of the most important links in the great chain of communica- 
tion which binds together the distant families of nations 
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hearts, prepared the way, as we shall see hereafter, for the future 
success of the Spaniards.^ 

We have not sp^ for further details respecting the Mexican 
divinities, the attributes of many of whom were carefully defined, 
as they descended in i^ular grad.\tion, to the ptnaUs or house* 
hold gods, whose little images were to be found in the humblest 
dwelling. 

The Aztecs felt the curiosity, common to man in almost tytxy 
stage of civilisation, to lift the veil which coven the mysterious 
past, and the more awful future. They sought relief, like the 
nations of the Old Continent, from the oppressive idea of eternity, 
by breaking it up into distinct c>xles, or periods of time, each of 
several thousand years* duration. There were four of these 
cycles, and at the end of each, by the agency of one of the ele- 
ments, the human family was s\%cpt from the earth, and the sun 
blotted out from the heavens, to he again rekindled.* 

* Codex Vaticanus, PI. 15, aiid Codex TcUerlano- Remendt. Part 2. 
PI. 2, ap. Antiq. of Mexico, voU. i , vi — Sabaxwn, Hl*(. dc Nueva EipaAa, 
lib 3, cap 3, 4, 13. 14 — Torquemada. Monarch. Ind . hb. 6. cap. 14,— 
Ixtlilxochitl, Hiat. Cliich , MS. cap 1 — (iomara, CrtSruca de la Nueva 
HspaAa, cap 222, ap. Barda, liistoriadores IViinitivot de lat Indus Ooci' 
denialcs (Madrid. 1740), tom li. Quetxalc'utl signifies “ feathered 
serpent.” The last syllable means likewise, a ” twin, ” which furnished 
an argument for t>f. Sif'uenxa to identify this god with the apostle Thomas 
(Piclvnius dgnifyihg also a twin), who, he sxi|)|)«>«e^, came over to America 
to preach the gospel lu this rather startling conjecture he it supported 
by several of bis devout countrymen, who aj)t>ear to have as little doubt 
of the fact as of the advent of St. James, tor a sinular pur^sose, in the 
mother country. See the various authorities and arguments set forth 
with becoming gravi^ in Dr. Micr*t diH.sertatum In Bustarnente's edition 
of Sahagun (lib. 3, Sunlem. fand Vcvtial, tom I pp. 160-200) 0 »ir 
ingenious countryman, Xl'Culloch. carri#*s the Artec god up to a still more 
respectable antiquity, by identifying him with the patriarch Noah.-- 
Researches, I'hilosopnical and Antiquarian, concerninf the Aboriginal 
History of America (Baltimore, 1829), j> 233. 

* Cod. Vat., PI. 7-10, ap. Antiq. of Mexico, volt, i., vl. — Ixtlilxochitl. 
Hist. Chich., MS., cap i. M de Humboldt has been at some paint to 
trace the analogy between the Artec cosmogony and that of Kastern 
Asia. He has tried, though in vain, to find a multiple which might serve 
as the key to the calculations of the former (Vues des Cordilli^res, pp 
202-2it ) In truth, there seems to Iw a material discordance In the 
Mexican statements, both in regard to the number of revolulloni and their 
duration. A manuscript before me, of Ixtlilx'>chitl. reduces them to three, 
before the present stale of the world, and allows only 4394 years for them 
(Sumaria Relaaon. MS . No. 1); Gama, on the faith of an ancient Indian 
MS., in Boturim's Catalogue fviii. 13), reduces the duration still lower 
(Descripcion de las Dos Piedras, parte 1, p. 49, ft seq ); while the cycles 
of the Vatican paintings take up near 18,000 years. — It is Interesting to 
observe how the wild conjeciurei of an ign^n-ant age have been confirmed 
by the more recent discovtrui in geology, making it probable that the 
earth has experienced a number of convulsioas, possibly thousands of 
years distant from each other, which have swept away the races then 
existing, and given a new aspect to the globe. 
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They imagined three separate states of existence in the future 
life. The wicked, comprehending the greater part of mankind, 
were to expiate their sins in a place of everlasting darkness. 
Another class, with no other merit than that of having died in 
certain diseases, capriciously selected, were to enjoy a negative 
existence of indolent contentment. The highest place was 
reserved, as in most warlike nations, for the heroes who fell in 
battle, or in sacrifice. They passed, at once, into the presence 
of the Sun, wKom they accompanied with songs and choral 
dances, in his bright progress through the heavens; and, after 
some years, their spirits went to animate the clouds and singing 
birds of beautiful plumage, and to revel amidst the rich blossoms 
and odours of the gardens of paradise.' Such was the heaven of 
the Aztecs; more refined in its character than that of the more 
polished pagan, whose elysium reflected only the martial sports, 
or sensual gratifications, of this life.* In the destiny they 
assigned to the wicked, we discern similar traces of refinement ; 
since the absence of all physical torture forms a striking contrast 
to the schemes of suffering so ingeniously devised by the fancies 
of the most enlightened nations.* — In all this, so contrary to the 
natural suggestions of the ferocious Aztec, we sec the evidences 
of a higher civilisation, inherited from their predecessors in the 
land. 

Our limits will allow only a brief allusion to one or two of 
their most interesting ceremonies. On the death of a person, 

• SahaRuii, Hist cle Nueva Kspafta. lib 3, Apcrid — Cod Vat., ap 
Antiq of Mexico, PI 1-5. — Torqucmad.i. Monarch. Ind , Iib 13, cap. 48 
The last writer assures us, “ that, as to what the Axtccs said of their going 
to hell, they were right; ioz, as they died m ignorance of the true faith, 
they have, without questn^n, all gone there to suffer cvcrlasUng punish- 
ment!” Ubi supra. 

• It conveys but a poor idea of these pleasures, that the shade of Achilles 
can say, ” he had rather he the slave of the meanest man on earth, than 
sovereign among the dead” (Odyss A, 488-490) The Mahornetan.s 
believe that the souls of inarl>TS pass, after death, into the bodies of birds, 
that haunt the sweet waters and bow-j;, of Paradise (Sale’s Koran 
[I.ondon, 1825), vol i p loO ) — The Mexirin heaven may remind one 
of Dante’s 111 its mu/efiui enjovments; which, in both, are made up of 
light, music, and motion. The sun. it must also be remembered, was a 
spiritual conception with the Aitec — 

He sees with other e\os than theirs, whexe they 

Behvdd a sun, he spies a deitv ” 

• It is singular that the Tuscan bard, while exhausting his invention in 
devising rru'des of bodily torture, in his Inferno, should ha\e made s< 
little use of the moral sources of misery That he has not d«>ric so might 
be reckoned a strong proof of the rudeness of the time, did we not meet 
with examples of it m a later dav; in which a serious and sublime wTiter 
like Dr Watts, does not disdain to employ the saiuc coarse machinery for 
movmg the conscience of the reader. 
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his corpse was dressed in the {>ecuUar habiliments of his tutelar 
deity. It was strewed with pieces of paper, which operated as 
chamis, against the dangers of the dark road he was to travel, 
A throng of slaves, if he w^ere rich, was sacrificed at his obsequies. 
His body was burned, and the ashes, collected in a vase, were 
preserved in one of the apartments of his house.' Here we luive 
successively the usages of the Roman Qiiholic, the Mussulman, 
the Tartar, and the ancient Greek and Romat^, curious coinci- 
dences, which may show how cautious we should l>c in adopting 
conclusions founded on analogy. 

A more extraordinary coincidence may be traced with Chris- 
tian rites, in the ceremony of naming their children. The lips 
and bosom of the infant were sprinkled with water, and “ the 
r>ord was implored to permit the holy drips to wash awav the 
sin that was given to it before the found ition of the world; so 
that the child might be born anew.^* * We are reminded of 
Christian morals, m more tlian one of their pravers, in which 
they use regular forms. “ Wilt thou blot us out, O I»rd, for 
ever? Is this punishment intended, not for our reformation, 
hut for our destruction? Again, ** Imf)art to us, out of thy 
great mercy, thy gifts which we arc not < ‘pthy to receive through 
our own merits. " “ Keep peace with all," says another petition ; 

“ bear injuries with humility; God, who secs, will avenge you." 
But the most striking parallel with Scripture is in th3 remarkable 
declaration, that " he who looks too curiously on a woman, 
commits adultery with his eves." Tliesc pure and elevated 
maxims, it is true, arc mixed up with others of a puerile, and 
even brutal character, arguing tbit confusion of the moral per- 
ceptions, which is natural in the twilight of civilisation. One 
would not expect, however, to meet, m such a state of society, 
with doctrines as sublime as any inculcated by the enlightened 
codes of ancient philosophy. 

But, although the .Aztec mythology gathered nothing from the 
beautiful inventions of the pwet, nor from the refinements of 

* Carta drl Lie. Zimzo (Nov., 1521), MS — Aco»ta. lib. 3, rap. 8 — 
Tor<pj»‘nj.iU.\, Monarch. Ind , hb, 13, cap 43 — S.ihaxuii. Hitt. d»* Nueva 
Bspafla. lib 3, Apend. Simctime* the U>dy wat buried enlirr, with 
valuable treasures, if the deceased was rich. The “ Anonymou* Con- 
queror,” as he is called, saw ifold lo th#* value of 3000 castellanm drawn 
from one of these tombs. — Relacionc d’un gentil' huomo, ap. Kauiusio, 
tom ill. p 310. 

• This interesting rite, usually solemnised with great fornialitr, in the 
presence of the assembled friends and r#*Utivcs, Is detailed with rninutenesf 
by Sahagun (Hist, de Nueva Etpafla, Lib. 6, cap 37), and by Zuazo 
fC arta MS ), both of them eyewitnesses For a version of part of Sahagun's 
account, see Appendix. Pari i. So i. noie a6 
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philosophy, it was much indebted, as 1 have n^'^ticed, to the 
priests, who endeavoured to dazzle the imagination of the people 
by the most formal and pompous ceremonial. The influence of 
the priesthood must be greatest in an imperfect state of civilisa- 
tion, where it engrosses all the scanty science of the time in its 
own body. This is particularly the case, when the science is of 
that spurious kind which is less occupied with the real pheno- 
mena of nature, than with the fanciful chimeras of human 
superstition. Such are the sciences of astrology and divination, 
in which the Aztec priests were well initiated; and while they 
seemed to hold, the keys of the future in their own hands, they 
impressed the ignorant people with sentiments of superstitious 
awe, beyond that which has probably existed in any other 
country ,--even in Ancient Egypt. 

The sacerdotal order was very numerous ; as may be inferred 
from the statement that five thousand priests were, in some way 
or other, attached to the principal temple in the capital. The 
various ranks and functions of this multitudinous body were 
discriminated with great exactness. Those best instructed in 
music took the management of the choirs. Others arranged the 
festivals conformably to the calendar. Some superintended the 
education of youth, and others had charge of the hieroglyphical 
paintings and oral traditions ; while the dismal rites of sacrifice 
were reserved for the chief dignitaries of the order. At the head 
of the whole establishment were two high-priests, elected from 
the order, as it would seem, by the king and principal nobles, 
without reference to birth, but solely for their qualifications, 
as shown by their previous conduct in a subordinate station. 
They were equal in dignity, and inferior only to the sovereign, 
who rarely acted without their advice in weighty matters of 
public concern.^ 

The priests were each devoted to the service of some particular 
deity, and had quarters provided within the spacious precincts 
of their temple; at least, while engaged in immediate attendance 
there, — for they were allowed to marry and have families of their 

* Sahagim. Hist, de Nueva Espafia, lib. a. Apend. ; hb. 3. cap 9 — 
Torquemada, Monarch. Ind., lib. 8, cap. ao; lib. 9, can. 3, 56 — Gomara. 
Crdn., cap. 215, ap. Barda, tom U — Toribio, Hist, de los Indios, MS, 
Parte x, cap. 4. Clavigero say^ that the high- priest was necessarily a 
nerson of rank. (Stor. del Messico, tom. ii. p 37.) I find no authority 
for this, not even in his orade, Toroueniada, who expressly says. ** There 
Is no warrant for the assertion, however probable the fact mav be.” 

i Monarch. Ind., lib. 9. cap. 5.) It Is contradicted by Sahagun. whom I 
lave followed as the highest authority in these matters ClaMgero had 
no other knowledge of S^agun's work than what was filtered through the 
writings of Torquemada. and later authors. 
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own. In this monastic residence they lived in all the ttem 
severity of ocMrentual discipline. Thrice during the day, and 
once at night/they were called to prayers. They were frequent 
in their ablutions and vigils, and mortified the flesh by fasting 
and cruel penance, — drawing blood from their bodies by flagella- 
tion, or by piercing them with the thorns of the aloe; in short, 
by practising all those austerities to which hinaticism (to borrow 
the strong l^guage of the poet) has resorted, in every age of the 
world, 

*' la hopes to merit heaven by making earth a bell,’* 

The great cities were divided into districts, placed under the 
charge of a sort of parochial clergv, who regulated every act of 
religion within their precincts. It is remarkable that they 
administered the rites of confession and absolution. The secrets 
of the confessional were held inviolable, and penances were 
imposed of much the same kind as those enjoined in the Roman 
Catholic Church. There were two remarkable j)eculiaritics in 
the Aztec ceremony. The first was, tliat, as the repetition of an 
offence, once aton^ for, was deemed inexpiable, confession was 
made but once in a man’s life, and was usually deferred to a 
late period of it, when the penitent unburdened his conscience, 
and settled, at once, the long arrears of iniquity. Another 
peculiarity was, that priestlv absolution was received in place 
of the legal punishment of offences, and authorised an acquittal 
in case of arrest. I^ng after the Conquest, the simple natives, 
when they came under the arm of the law, sought to escape by 
producing the certificate of their confession.* 

One of the most important duties of the priesthood was that of 
education, to which certain buildings were appropriated within 
the enclosure of the principal temple. Here the youth of both 
sexes, of the higher and middling orders, were placed at a very 

* Sahagun. Hist, de Nueva Espafla, bb. i, cap. 12; lib. 6, cap, 7. The 
address of ihc confesvn', on these occasioos, contains some things texj 
remarkable lo be omitted. ** O merciful I»rd.” he sa>^. in his prayer, 

'* thou who knowest the secreti of all hearts, let thy forgiveness and favour 
descend, like the pure waters of heaven, lo wash away the stains from the 
soul. Tliou knowest that this poor man has sinnsd, not from his own 
fret wtU, but from the influeoce of the sign under which be was born '* 
After a copious exhortation to the penitent, enjoining a variety of mortifl- 
cations and minute ceremonies by way of penance, and particidarly urging 
the necessity of instantly procuring a ilave for taertfUs to the Deity, the 
pnest coodudes with inculcating charity lo the po<^»r. Clothe the naked 
and feed the hungry, whatever privations it may cost thee; for remember 
their fUsh is hke thtne, and they are men like thee.*' Such is the strange 
inedlev of truly Christian benevolence and heathenish abominations which 
pervad;^ the Axtec litany,— intimating sources widely different. 
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tender age. The girls were intrusted to the care of priestesses , 
for women were allowed to exercise sacerdotal functions, except 
those of sacrifice.^ In these institutions the boys were drilled 
in the routine of monastic discipline; they decorated the shrines 
of the gods with flowers, fed the sacred fires, and took part in the 
religious chants and festivals. Those in the higher school,— 
the Calmecac, as it was called, — ^wcre initiated m their tradi- 
tionary lore, the mysteries of hieroglyphics, the principles of 
government, and such branches of astronomical and natural 
science as were within the compass of the priesthood. The 
girb learned various feminine employments, especially to weave 
and embroider rich coverings for the altars of the gods. Great 
attention was paid to the moral discipline of both sexes. The 
most perfect decorum prevailed; and offences were punished 
with extreme rigour, in some instances with death itself. Terror, 
not love, was the spring of education with the Aztecs.* 

At a suitable age for marrying, or for entering into the world, 
the pupils weie dismissed, with much ceremony, from the con- 
vent, and the recommendation of the principal often introduced 
those most competent to responsible situations in public life. 
Such was the crafty policy of the Mexican priests, who, by reserv- 
ing to themselves the business of instruction, were enabled to 
mould the young and plastic mind according to their own wills, 
and to train it early to implicit reverence for religion and its 
ministers; a reverence which still maintained its hold on the 
iron nature of the warrior, long after every other vestige of 
education had been effaced by the rough trade to which he was 
devoted. 

To each of the principal temples lands were annexed for the 

* The Egyptian godi were also served by pricstessci. (See Herodotus, 
Euterpe, sec, 34.) Talcs of scandal similar to those which the Greeks 
circulated respecting them, have been told of the Aztec virgins. (See Le 
Noir’s dissertation, ap. Antiquity Mexicaines [Paris, 1834), tom. ii. page 
7, note.) The early missionaries, credulous enough certainly, give no 
countenance to such reports; and father Acosta, on tne contrary, exclaims, 
" In truth, it is very strange to tee that this false opinion of religion hath 
so peat force among these young men and maidens of Mexico, that they 
will serve the Divell with so great rigour and austerity, which many of us 
doe not in the service of the most high God; the which is a great shame 
and confusion.’* — Eng. Trans . lib 5, C4ip. 18. 

• Toribio, Hist, de los Indtos, MS., Parte x, cap. 9. — Sahagun. Hist, 
de Nueva Espafia, lib. a, Apend.; lib. 3, cap. 4-8. — Zurita, Rapport, pp. 
xa3-i26. — Acosta, lib. 5, cap. 15, 16. — Torquemada, Monarch. Ind., Ub. 
9, cap. 11-14, 30. 31- "They were taught,** says the good f.ither last 
dted, " to eschew vice, and cleave to virtue, — accordtni to thtir notions 
of thorn ; namely, to abstain from wrath, to offer violence and do wrong 
to no man. — in short, to perform the duties plainly pointed out by natural 
religion.** 
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mAintei^ce of the priests. These estates were augmented by 
the policy or devotion of successive {mnces, until, under the 
last Montezuma, they had swollen to an enormous extent, and 
covered every district of the empire. The priests took the 
management of their property into their own hands ; and they 
seem to have treated their tenants with the liberality and in- 
dulgence characteristic of monastic corporations. Besides the 
lar^ supplies drawn from this source, the religious order was 
ennehed with the first-fruits, and such other offerings as piety or 
superstition dictated. The surplus beyond what was required 
for the support of the national worship was dbtributed in alms 
among the poor; a duty strenuously prescribed by their moral 
code. Thus we find the same religion inculcating lessons of pure 
philanthropy, on the one hand, and of merciless extermination, 
as we shall soon sec, on the o^er. The inconsistency will not 
appear incredible to those who are familiar with the history of 
the Roman Catholic Church, in the early ages of the Inquisition.* 

The Mexican temples — Uocallis^ ** houses of God,” as they 
were called — were very numerous. Tltere were several hundreds 
in each of the principal cities, many of them, doubtless, very 
humble edifices. They were solid masses of earth, cased with 
brick or stone, and in their form somewhat resembled the 
pyramidal structures of ancient Egypt. The bases of many ol 
them were more than a hundred feet square, and they towered 
to a still greater height. Tliey were distributed into four or 
five stories, each of smaller dimensions than that Mow. The 
ascent was by a flight of steps, at an angle of the pyramid, on 
the outside. This led to a sort of terrace or gallery, at the base 
of the second story, which passed quite round the building to 
another flight of stairs, commencing also at the same angle as the 
preceding and directly over it, and leading to a similar terrace; 
so that one had to make the circuit of the temple several times, 
before reaching the summit. In some instances the stairway 
led directly up the centre of the western face of the building. 
The top was a broad area, on which were erected one or two 

• Torqueraada, Monarch. Ind., lib. 8. cap. ao, 21, — Camarfo, de 

Tlascaia. MS. It is impossible not to be struck vtitb the great rcsem* 
blaoce, not merely in a few empty forms, but In the whole way of life, of the 
Mexican and Egyptian priesthood. Compare Herodr)tuf (Euterpe, passim) 
and Diodorus (Ub. i, sec. 73, 81). The EnRlish reader may consult, for 
the same purpose, Hecren (Hist. Res, vol. v. chap, a), Wilkinson 
(Manners and Customs of the Aadent Egyptiuu [London. 1837], vol. L 
pp. 237*279.) the last writer espedally, — who has contributed, more than 
all others, towards openinf to us the iataior of the social life of this 
interesting people. 
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Inwrrs, ftirty or fifty feci hi*'!!, the sanr.tuancs m which stoifd 
ihe saf rrrl images of the presidini; deities. Before these towers 
stoorl th( dri L'lfiil stone of sairifne. and two lofty altars, on 
wliirli fiii>s virri- kept, as irii xtiiipii'th.ilile as thote in the temple 
of Vesta 'lh( re were said to lie six hundred of these altars on 
sin.iller hMildm^s within the inclosiirc of the i:reat t* mple of 
Mexn o, ishif li, Mith those on the sat red editii es in otlu r parts cif 
the (Its, sh(d a hrilhant illuniin itmn over Us streets, thruiip;h 
the (I.Likc'it ni'dit * 

the construe tion of their temples, all rthiiious sersm** 
were |iiilili(. Till! lonj' procession'i of prii ^ts, ssindmi; round 
lilt II iii.isiisi* sidi s, as they rose hiirln r and hiuher toss.irds tlie 
summit, and the dism.d rites of sairitice |ieifiiimed there, uere 
all viiilile from the reumtest coriurt of the La|)ital. mipn > .m^ 
on the s|j(itator's mind a supc rstitmMs seiii'iation for the 
mssterie-. of his rih"iiin, and for the dread inmistirs h\ whom 
they wi n mtiipnled 

'Ihis iiii|iTessiori was Ui pt in full fone hs their mine ioun 
ii*stis.ili Ks'erv month ssa'i (oiisuMted to smue prciti'tin^ 
(hits , .ind esirs week nas . almost esers das, w.i<» st t down 
in tlieii (.deiid.ii loi some a|i|iii'|iriat(* i elt lir.itio i , so th.U it |s 
diltu ult to imd( l'•t.lll•l how thi ordmars h I'^im of lit* rouli: 
liiise iN'eii ( oiiip.Lt ilile with the exadions of nliLion M ms ot 
tlieir 1 1 leiiioiiii s weie of a h,;hl .iiid ihnit il i iMiipli Mun, lon- 
sisiei^ of the natinii.il smi^s md damis, m whii li hulh v s 
joim d I'lot essiuns were made of women .I'lil i luld’i n i rossneii 
with lmi kinds .uid heari*' utTi nl triiit-. thi rifH n* d niai/( . 
oi tiu swi et III) ( use of i ip.il aii'l other rmis L:i.ni'>, sshili 

the alt. Ill ot till deity wiie st.iimd with iei lilond ^.isi‘ iliat ot 
.inimals ^ 'Ihe^i* win the piMieful rite-« dnisid fio;n tliiii 
'lohei piedii I sMir'i, on whiih the fierc'i X/tus ci^'iftid a 
sn|K'rstition too liMtliioi .• to l» i xhihited n all it^ i.ikidnes 

' Kit il'iiii Kiiil, Ip K mill lit, t III 111 I >1 t ' • 'll' I lli-t ii> 

1 1 1 1 it 1 M*s \i I lili 1 I Ip I \ 1 1 M II I I ' • • 1 • I "I n 

r. Ill 1.1 t•l| 1 l II Imil'i I III ' ill' 1 1 '. 1 ' M** i’ll'' I ri,* I 

( II 1 I it' I I ir 7ii i/ii M ' 1 ’.I'. 1 la uiil''i I M itisl SI ' I I,, M ' 

e'L iltiM till* ( l•ll•|lll ! Ill I zi .1 "ri*. i’-« III e • • . ■ ' ' 

li'iii; !• i^r pii iiriii'. Min Ii1l'*i' miiIi i* iifh iiiiiM' l'••l • >. -I i'* . 
i:miii<. iMil |•l•lll•tlll'•| till* 1 1 I' If 1 1 oiii , 1 1 I I-. 'm'I, 

til III* Wurth A iiiilli >11 I't I I I'll 111 •'«, 1 1 I'l Ml' . I ■ 1 * M'"! 

ti inplis III M.iiiiiiii>ii null I Ip Milt I fiiiil III! riM tr. ..iti nl - rh i: • 

n 1*1 'll-. 

■l.ul III K.*II| ri I ii.il I ..! \ e n-i.i ip \ iti-i -l Mexir • 
ini'. I \i !• ' i|iii III iii 1 Sli'i ii*!i I* ! lit* x* , r 1 .' I* 1*1 '*'*■1 Si»,i.;"n 
lli'.t ill I spifi.i l.li z 1*1—1 I \"i"ii ti.r I fi rill-" •! 11*" 1114' 

t'l* p II III III 11 1\ iintiri*il li I tl rir*i*ih**Ii* in e’tili**'* ■ f tt.** . * i** • ri •* in* 
ii*ii"i'r I'll It in.ipi "* ll'i I* "'ll il- 
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.mil cue o\er whuh 1 \s**M iii^m t m ! .ihii(.r:Vf r. but 

ilut It «uuKi li.i\o till r».u:i- i-i t ! I'.cir ri.*si str’kiiu 
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Mni»lc rx.iiiiple will siilli f 
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anil ill, Milts Ilf w.is a'rasi 1 in .i .p!i inii i >." . !ir‘l"J ''•** 
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lemplc which rose on its margin, about a league from the city. 
Hither the inhabitants of the capital flocked, to witness the 
consummation of the ceremony. As the sad procession wound 
up the sides of the p)a'araid, the unhappy victim threw away his 
gay chaplet of flowers, and broke in pieces the musical instru- 
ments with which he had solaced the hours of captivity. On 
the summit he was received by six priests, whose long and 
matted locks flowed disorderly over their sable robes, covered 
with hieroglyphic scrolls of mystic import. They led him to the 
sacrificial stone, a huge block of jasper, with its upper surface 
somewhat convex. On this the prisoner was stretched. Five 
priests secured his head and his limbs; while the sixth, clad in 
a scarlet mantle, emblematic of his bloody oflice, dexterously 
opened the breast of the wretched victim with a sharp razor of 
itzllif — a volcanic substance hard as flint, — and, inserting his 
hand in the wound, tore out the palpitating heart, llie minister 
of death, first holding this up towards the sun, an object of 
worship throughout Anahuac, cast it at the feet of the deity to 
whom the temple was devoted, while the multitudes below 
prostrated themselves in humble adoration. The tragic story 
of this prisoner was expounded by the priests as the type of 
human destiny, which, brilliant in its commencement, too often 
closes in sorrow and dbaster,^ 

Such was the form of human sacrifice usually practised by the 
Aztecs. It was the same that often met the indignant eyes of 
the Europeans, in their progress through the country, and from 
the dreadful doom of which they themselves were not exempted. 
There were, indeed, some occasions when preliminary tortures, 
of the most exquisite kind, — with which it is unnecessary to 
shock the reader, — were inflicted, but they always terminated 
with the bloody ceremony above described. It should be 
remarked, however, that such tortures were not the spontaneous 
suggestions of cruelty, as with the North American Indians; 
but were all rigorously prescribed in the Aztec ritual, and doubt- 
less were often inflicted with the same compunctious visitings 
which a devout familiar of the Holy Office might at times experi- 

1 SahAgiin, HUt. de Nvieva Espafia, bb a. cap. a, 5. *4. et abbi.— 
Herrera, Hist. General, dec, 3, lit), a. cap. 16.— -Torqiiemada, Monarch. 
Ind., lib. 7, cap. 19; lib. 10, cap. 14 — Rcl. d’un *P Ramusio, 

tom. iii. fol 307 — Acosta, lib 5, cap 9-ai. — Carta del Lie. Zuato, .MS — 
Relacion p<ir el Regimiento de Vera trua (Julio. 1519). MS. Few readers, 
probably, will sympathise with the sentence of Tornuemada, who concludei 
nis tale of wo^ by coolly dismissing '* the soul of toe victim, to sleep with 
those of his false gods. In hell! ” — Lib. 10. cap. *3. 
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cnee in executing its stem decrees.* Women, as well as the 
other sex, were sometimes reserved for sacrifice. On some 
occitfions, particularly in seasons of drought, at the festival of 
the insatiable Tlaloc, the god of rain, children, for the most part 
infants, were offered up. As they were borne along in open 
litters, dressed in their festal rolws, and decked with the fresh 
blossoms of spring, they moved the hardest heart to pity, 
though their cries were drowned in the wild chant of the priests, 
who read in their tears a favourable augury for their petition. 
These innocent victims were generally bought by the priests of 
parents who were poor, but who stifled the voice of nature, 
probably less at the suggestions of poverty tlmn of a wretched 
superstition. 

The most loathsome part of the story, the manner in which 
the body of the sacrificed captive was disposed of, remains yet 
to be told. It was delivered to the warrior who had taken him 
in battle, and by him, after being dressed, was served up in an 
entertainment to his friends, Tliis was not the coarse repast of 
famished cannibals, but a banquet teeming with delicious 
beverages and delicate viands, prepared with art, and attended 
by both sexes, who, os we shall see hereafter, conducted them- 
selves with all the decorum of civilised life. Surely, never were 
refinement and the extreme of barbarism brought so closely in 
contact with each other ( 

Human sacrifices have been practised by many nations, not 
excepting the most polished nations of antiquity; • hut never by 

* Sahagun, Hist dc Nurva E^afla, L!> 3, cap 10, — rf<un.ira, Crdn., 

cap. 219, ap fiarcia, tom li — Tonbio, Hi^t. dr Ins In(Jif>i, MS , Parte 1, 
cap 6-11. The reader will find a tolerably exact picture of the nature 
of these tortures in the twenty-first canto of tlj<* Inferno Tlie fantastic 
creations of the Florentine poet were nearly reali*ied. nt the verv time he 
was writing, by the barbarians of an unknown world One sacrifice of 
a less revisiting character deserves to l>e rnrnUonrd. The Spaniards 
called it the “ gladiatorial sacrifice/' and it may remind one of the bhK>dy 
games of antiauity. A captive of distinction was sometimes furnished 
with arms, and brought aramst a number of Mexicans in siiccesfcfon. If 
he defeated them all, a& did *>ccasi"nally h.ippen, he was illnwcd lo escape. 
If vanquished, he was dragged to the bhick and sacrificed in the usual 
manner The combat was fought on a huge circular sl^me, before the 
assembled capital — Sahagun, Hist, de Nueva Espafia, lib a, cap. si. — 
Rel d’un gent . ap. Kamusio, tom. in. fo| X05. 

•To say nothing of Egypt, where, notwithstanding the indications on 
the monuments, there is strong reason f<if doubting it — (Comp Her^idotos. 
Euterpe, sec. 45 ) It was of frequent occurrence among the Greeks, as 
every schooll>ov knowa In r<omc, it was so cornm'^n as to require to be 
interdicted by an express law, less than a hundred years beff»re the Christian 
era, — a law recordea in a very honest strain of eiiiltalion by Pliny (Hist. 
Nat., lib 30, sec 3, 4): notiiHthstanding which, traces of the existence of 
the practice may be diftcemed to a much later piniod. See, among others, 
Horace, Epod., In Canidiaia. 
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any, on a scale to be compared with those in Anahuac. The 
amount of victims immolated on its accursed altars would 
stagger the faith of the least scrupulous believer. Scarcely any 
author pretends to estimate the yearly sacrifices throughout the 
empire at less than twenty thousand, and some carry the number 
as high as fifty 1 ' 

On great occasions, as the coronation of a king, or the conse- 
cration of a temple, the number becomes^still more appalling. 
At the dedication of the great temple of Hiiitzilopotchli, in i486, 
the prisoners, who for some years had been reserved for the 
purpose, were drawn from all quarters to the capital. They 
were ranged in files, forming a procession nearly two miles long. 
The ceremony consumed several days, and seventy thousand 
captives are said to have perished at the shrine of this terrible 
deity 1 But who can believe that so numerous a body would have 
sufTcred themselves to be led, unresistingly, like sheep to the 
slaughter? Or how could their remains, too great for consump- 
tion in the ordinary way, be disposed of, without breeding a 
pestilence in the capital ? Yet the event was of recent date, and 
is unequivocally attested by the best informed historians.* One 
fact may be considered certain. It was customary to preserve 
the skulls of the sacrificed, in buildings appropriated to the 

^ See Cl.wis[ero, Stor. del Messico, tom, 11, p 49 Bishop Zumarraga, 
ill a letter wiitten a lew years after the Conquest, st.itos that 20,000 victims 
were yearly slaughtered m the capital Torqueinada turns this into 
20,000 ~ (Monarch Ind , hh 7, cap 21) Herrera, ff)llo\Mnfi 

Acosta, says 20,000 victims on a specified day of the year, throiq^hout the 
kingdom, — (Hist General, dec 2. lib 2. ca[^ 16). (laMRero, more 
cautious, infers that this number may have been sacriliced annually 
throughout Aiiahuar — (Ubi supra) Las Ca>as. however, m his reply to 
Sepulveda’s assertion, that no one who had visited the New W'oild put the 
number of yearly sacrifices at less than 20.000. decl.ires that " this is the 
estimate of brigands, who wish to find an apology for their own atrocities, 
and that the real number was uot above so' ’'-^-((r.uvres ed Llorente 
(I'ans, 1H22I. tom 1 pp iHfi ) Probeblv the good I’l^hop’s arith- 

metic, liere. as 111 most other instances, came more from his heart than his 
head With such loose and contrailictor\ (Lita, it is clear that any speafic 
number is mere c««njertiire. undeserving the name <d calculatnm 

* 1 am within btumds Torquemada states the number, most precisrlv. 
at 72.^44 — (Monarch Ind, lib 2. rap ) I \llil\ochitl, with euii.il 
precisum, at 80.400— (Hist Chich . MS.) {)utfn sube ? The latter add-, 
that tlie captives massacred in the capital, in the course of that mem(»rable 
ve.ir, exce*tled 100,000' — (I.oc. cit ) One. however, has to read but a 
little wav, to find out that the science of numbers -at least, where the partv 
was not an eyewitness- is anvthing but an exact scK ure with these ancient 
chroniclers The Codex Tel -Rcmensis, wTitten some fiftv vears after tl,c 
Conquest, reduces the amount to 20.000 — (.^ntiq of Mexico vol 1 Plate 
iq; vol VI. p. 141. Eng note) Even this hardly warrants the Spanish 
Intel preter in calling king Ahuitzotl a man "of a mild and modcrat«- 
disposition," tempUda y b^nt^fui condmon * — Ibid vol v p 49 
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purpose. The companions of G)rt6s counted one hundred and 
thirty-six ^ousand in one of these edifices ! » Without attempt- 
ing a precise calculation, therefore, it is safe to conclude that 
thousands were yearly offered up, in the diiTercnt cities of 
Anahuac, on the bloody altars of the Mexican divinities.* 

Indeed, the great object of war with the Aztecs was quite as 
much to gather victims for their sacrifices, as to extend their 
empire. Hence it Was, tiiat an enemv was ne\ er slain in battle, 
if there was a chance of taking him alive, 'lo this circumstance 
the Spaniards repeatedly owed ihcir preservation. When 
Montezuma was asked, “why he had siitfercd the republic of 
TIascala to maintain her independence on his lv^rdcrs,“ hr 
replied, “ That she might furnisli him with vieiims for his gods I “ 
As the supply began to fail, the priests, the Dominicans of the 
New World, bellowed aloud for more, and urged on their super- 
stitious sovereign by the dcnunriatKms of celestial wrath. Like 
the militant churchmen of (‘hristendom in the Middle Age>. 
they mingled themselves in the ranks, and were conspicuous in 
the thickest of tl>e fight, by their hideous aspc< ts and frantic 
gestures. Strange, tint in everv country tlic most fiendish 
passions of the liuman lieart ha\e In en those kindled in the name 
of religion ! * 

The influence of these practices on the Aztec character was as 
disastrous as might have been expected. Kamili.irily with the 


‘ Goiniir.! stairs the iiuinbrr on Ibr aulhontv of two vl lirrH, wlntsr 
names hr roe', uho took the trouble to count thr j-jinmoK* boirors in orw 
of these <i<‘lK')thas \shrrr they wrrr so iir.»nrr<l as tf> pro<l\irr ihr most 
hideous rdrcl The existence of thrsi* coiisrrvalonrs m attf'sird by every 
writer of the timr 

•The " Anonvrnous Conqueror” assures ns. as a f irt l>evon(l dispute, 
th.it the de\ il introduced hiinsrlf into thr b<»dirs of the idols, and persu.ided 
the silly priests that bis ..nlv diet was human hr.irts’ It (uniislirs ,i verv 
sjii'f.iclorv solution, to his mmd, of thr frr<p,fi,ry of saciibecs in Mrxie<) 
— Hel d’un Rent . ap. H.miusio, tom in fol 307 

•Thr Tezeucan prirsts would f.iin have persu.idrd the K«v>d kmi.' 
Nezahualcoyoll, on occasion of a iK-stilrncr, to appr iv thr Kf»d'< bv thr 
sacrifice of some (d his own subjects, instead of his enemies. «ui thr ground 
that, not only thev would l>r obtainrd more easily, but would be fresher 
Mctims, and more accrj)tablr — <Ix!lilx<‘rhitl, Mist ( huh. MS, cap 41 ) 
This writer mentions a cool arraiiK* uirnl entered into bv thr allied 
monarchs with the rrpublir of 'HasraU and her r/»nfrder.iira, A battle- 
fir Id was marked out, on which the tro .j-s of the hostile nalj- ns w-rrr to 
engage at stated seasons, and thus sujqdv Ihemsehr-s with subjects inr 
sacrifice The victorious party was n *t to pursue his advantage by 
invading the others’ territorv, and they wrrre to continue, m all other 
rcsf>ects. on the most amicable focHing — (L’bi supra ) The hi torun. who 
fr llows in the track of the Tercuran chronicler, may often find rx^casioo 
to shelter himself, like Ariosto, with 

” .Mettendolo Turnin. lo mrtto anch’io ** 
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bloody rites of sacrifice steeled the heart against human sym- 
pathy^ and begat a thirst for carnage, like that excited in the 
Romans by the exhibitions of the circus. The perpetual recur- 
rence of ceremonies, in which the people took part, associated 
religion with their most intimate concerns, and spread the gloom 
of superstition over the domestic hearth, until the character of 
the nation wore a grave and even melancholy aspect, which 
belongs to their descendants at the present-day. The influence 
of the priesthood, of course, became unbounded. The sovereign 
thought himself honoured by being permitted to assist in the 
services of the temple. Far from limiting the authority of the 
priests to spiritual matters, he often surrendered his opinion to 
theirs, where they were least competent to give it. It was their 
opposition that prevented the final capitulation which would 
have saved the capital. The whoW nation, from the peasant to 
the prince, bowed their necks to the worst kind of tyranny — 
that of a blind fanaticism. 

In reflecting on the revolting usages recorded in the preceding 
pages, one finds it difficult to reconcile their existence with 
anything like a regular form of government, or an advance in 
civilisation. Yet the Mexicans had many claims to the character 
of a civilised community. One may, perhaps, better understand 
the anomaly, by reflecting on the condition of some of the most 
polished countries in Europe, in the sixteenth century, after the 
establishment of the modern Inquisition; an institution which 
yearly destroyed its thousands by a death more painful than 
the Aztec sacrifices; which armed the hand of brother against 
brother, and, setting its burning seal upon the lip, did more to 
stay the march of improvement than any other scheme ever 
devised by human cunning. 

Human sacrifice, however cruel, has nothing in it degrading 
to its victim. It may be rather said to ennoble him, by devoting 
him to the gods. Although so terrible with the Aztecs, it was 
sometimes voluntarily embraced by them, as the most glorious 
death, and one that opened a sure passage into paradise.' 
The Inquisition, on the other hand, branded its victims with 
infamy m this world, and consigned them to everlasting per- 
dition in the next. 

One detestable feature of the Aztec superstition, however, 

‘ Rel. d’un gent., ap. Kamusio, tom. iil. fol. 307. Among other instances, 
is that of Chnnalpopoca, third king of Mexico, who doomed him^ielf, with 
a number of his lords, to this death, to wipe off an indignity offered him 
bv a brother monarch — (Turquemada. Monarch. Ind., lib. 2 , cap. aS ) 
Tlds was the law of honour with the Axtccs. 
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sunk it to below the Christian. This was its cannibalism; 
though, in truth, the Mexicans were not cannibals, in the 
coarsest acceptation of the term. They did not feed on human 
flesh merely to gratify a brutish appetite, but in obedience to 
their religion. Their repasts were made of t^ victims whose 
blood had been poured out on the altar of sacrifice. This is a 
distinction worthy of notice.^ Still, canmbalism, under any 
form, or whatc\^r Mctipn, cannot but liave a fatal influence on 
the nation addicted to it. It suggests ideas so loathsome, st> 
'degrading to man, to his spiritual and immortiil nature, that it is 
impossible the people who practise it should make any great 
progress in moral or intellectual culture. The Mexicans furnish 
no exception to this remark. The civilisation which they pos- 
sessed descended from the Toltecs, a race who never stained 
their altars, still less their ibanciucts, with the blood of man. 
All that deserved the name of science in Mexico came from this 
source; and the crumbling ruins of edifices, attributed to them, 
still extant in various parts of New Spam, show a decided 
superiority in their architecture over that of the later races ol 
Anahuac. It is true, the Mexicans made great proficiency in 
many of the social and mechanic arts, in that material culture. 
— if I may so call it, — the natural growth of increa«;mg opulence, 
which ministers to the gratification of the senses. In purely 
intellectual progress, they were behind the Tcrcucans, whose 
wise sovereigns came into the abominable riles of their neigh- 
bours with reluctance, and practised them on a much more 
moderate scale. 

In this state of things, it was beneficently ordered by Provi- 
dence that the land should l>c delivered over to another race, 
who would rescue it from the bnitish superstitions that daily 
extended wider and wider, with extent of empire.* T\\e debas- 
ing institutions of the Aztecs furnish the l>cst apology for their 
conquest. It is true, the conquerors brought along with them 
the Inquisition; but they also brought Christianity, whose 
benign radiance would still survive, when the fierce flames of 

• Voltaire, doubtless intend* thU i*hen he '.ly*. ** IN n'^taient pr^lnf 
anthropophagies, comme un ir^ petit nombre dc* peuplades Aiii6ricaiDe«.'* 
— iF-‘i«iai Mir les Moenn, chap. 148 ) 

• No doubt the fero^tv of character enfendered by their sanguinary 
rites greatly facilitated their conquests Ma^iavetb attributes to a similar 
cause, in part, the military successes of the Romans. (Discorsi sopra T. 
Livio. lib 2 , cap t ) The same chapter contains some Ingenious relief lions 
— much more ingenious than candid — on the opi>osite tendencies of 
Chri.stianitv, 
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fanaticism should be extinguished; dispelling those dark forms 
of horror which had so long brooded over the fair regions of 
Anahuac. 

Ttie most important authority in tho preceding chapter, and, 
indeed, wherever the Aztec religion is concerned, is Bernanlino de 
Sahagiin, a I^'ranciscan friar, contemporary with the Conquest. His 
great w<*rk, Ilistona Universal de Nueva IispaHa. has been recently 
printed for the first time The circumstances attentling its compila- 
tion and subsequent f.ite, form one of the most remarkable passages 
in literary history. 

Sahagun wiis born in a place of the same name, in Old Spain. He 
was educated at Salamanca, and, having taken the vows of St 
h'raricis, came over as a missionary to Mexico in the year i!;29 
Here he distinguished himself by his zeal, tiie [Minty of his life, and 
his unwearied exertions to spread the great truths of religion among 
the natives. He was the guardian of several conventual houses, 
siicct ssivoly. until he reliiuiuislicd these cares, that he might devote 
liirnself more unreservedly to the business of [ircaching, and oi corn- 
[iiling various works designed to illustrate the antKjuities of the 
Aztecs l or these literary labours he found some facilities in the 
situation nhich he continued to occupy, of reader, or lecturer, in the 
('ollege of ^<inta Ouz. m the caj)ital. 

The l/nitrrsdl Hi^itory \cas concocte<l in a singular manner. In 
order to secure to it the greatest possible autlionty. he passed some 
years in a I'e/cucan town, where he conferred! daily uith a number of 
respectable natives unac<]uainted with ( .istiliaii He [propounded to 
them (jueries, which they, after delibrr.ition. ansuereil in their usual 
method of wilting, by hieroglvphical paintings 1 lu‘se he submitted 
to other natives, who had been cduc.itcd under his own e> m the 
college of Santa Cruz, .and the latter, after a consultation among 
themselves, gave a written version, in the Mexican tfpnguc, of the 
hierogly[ihics dins [)r(X'ess he re['>eated m anotlier j»laLe, in some 
part cpf .Mexico, and subjected the winkle to a still fmther revision bv 
a third body in anotlier quarter He tinally arranged the combined 
results into a regular history, in the form it now be.irs, composing it 
ni the Mexican l.ingiiage, which he could both write and sjH'ak with 
great accuracy and eleganie -greater, nnleed. than any Spaniard of 
the time 

I he work presented a mavs of curious information that attr.ieted 
much attention among his brethren But they feared its infbienre 
ni keeping alive in the natives a too vivid reminiscence of the \ erv 
superstitions which it was the great object of t!ie C'liristian clergy 
to er.idicate Sahagun had vie\>s more liberal than those (d his 
Older, whose blind zeal would willingly ha\e annihilated every monu- 
ment of art and human ingenuity, w'hich had not been pro<Juced 
under the influence of Christianity They ret used to alh.v him the 
necessary aitl to transcribe his papers, which he had been so many 
years m preparing, under the [>retext that the exjicnse was too grc.at 
for their order to incur This o<'casioned a lurthcr delay of several 
years What w.as woise. his provincial got possession of Ins manu- 
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loon acattmd iroong the different religicmi 

houses in the country 

In tlw forlorn itdte of his affairk, Sahagun drew up n bnel state- 
nent m tm nature and contents of his wcvL and fiNiiardnl it to 
lladnd. Jt Wl into the hands of IVm J nan de Ovando pi i ^ulent of 
the council for the Indies, nlio nan so much intercsteil in it. that he 
ordered the manuscnpts to he rcstorcil to their ant Iky, with the 
muat that he would at once set almut translating them intti 
Castiimn This was accordingly tione IIih |M|iers were recovereil 
though not without the menace of ecclrsiasiic.aJ ceniure^. and the 
octogenwan author began the work of transUtum from the Meaican. 
in winch they had been originally wiitten bv him thirty years befiYe 
He had the satisfaction to complete the task, arranging the S|ianidi 
version in a parallel column with the onginal, and ailtling a vma 
bulary, explaining the diiluult Aitcc terms and phniMS, while the 
text was supported by the numerous |iaintings on which it was 
founded In this form, mtAking two bulky volumes in folio, it was 
sent to Madnd There seemed now to lie no further reason for |¥isl« 
imning its publication, the importanie of whu h i ould not liedniibtnl 
liut from this moment it disap|iears. and we hear iiotliing furtlirr of 
It for more than tsro centuries, except only as a valuable wnik, whuli 
had once existed, anil was probably buried in some one of the 
numerous cemeteries of learning in whu h Spam alKuindt 

At length towards the dose of the last reiiluiv, the indefatiyable 
MuAos succetdcil in rli^iiiterriiig the long lost manuscript friuii the 
place tradition had assigneil to it —the library of a convent at lolosa 
111 Navarre the northern e xireiiutv of N|iain With Ins usual ardinir 
he transciilied the whole work with Ins own hands, and addrti it to 
the inestimable collcrction of winch, alaa* he wan deotmeil not to 
reap the full lienrfit himself From thin traiiMii|it lord Kings 
borough was enabled to procure the copy winch was published in 
i> in the sixth \oluiiie of Ins magnificent i ompilatiuii In it li< 
expresses an lioMr^t satisfaction at bring the fust In give Saliagiin's 
work to the wciilil Itut in this siippf>nition he w,is ini .taken I hr 
very soar preceding, an edition of it with annotations apiicarnl m 
Mexico, in three voluines cx-tavo It wan prepared bv liiislanieiite, 
— a schnl.ir to whose editorial activit\ Insi oiiiiti\ is largely indebted, 
— from a copy of the MuAoi nianiiscripl which came n in |iih |N«ises 
Sion lliiis this romarkal le wcirk wli.c h was clenirfi the hcuiijiirn of 
the press during the author's lifetni.f after paisnig into oblivnfn. 
reappeaied at the distance of iiearls three cint 4 iii(s, imt in Ins own 
country, but in f><rrign l.imls v iilrl) n iiiolf from each other, and 
that almost simiiltaneriiNy I he stoi\ is eatraorihiiars. though 
unhappily not so e\trac.i<liiiary in S|>ain as it wrailcl lie ehc where 

Saliagun disuleil his history intu twelve Inicjks llie first eleven 
are occupu d with the sen lal inniitutii ns of Me xire* ancl the last with 
the Coni|iieH«t On the religion of the ceiuntrv he is par tie iilarly full 
Ills great object cvidentK was, tei give a cJe.ir view of its mythcile.gv. 
and of the biirdcii«>ome ritual whirh Ijelesiged to it Kehgif m entcre d 
so intimately into the most pnvate roncerns and usages of the Art er s, 
that Sahagun's work must be a text l>orjk frir every student of th* ir 
antiquities. Toiepicmada ava.Icd hiiiiscif of a manuscript C 4 <p> 
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which fell into his hands before it was sent to Spain, to enrich his own 
pages, — a circumstance more fortunate for his readers than for 
Sahagun's reputation, whose work, now that it is published, loses 
much of the originality and interest which would otherwise attach 
to it. In one respect it is invaluable, as presenting a complete col- 
lection of the various forms of prayer, accommodated to every 
possible emergency, in use by the Mexicans. They are often clothed 
in dignified and t^autiiul language, showing that sublime specula- 
tive tenets are quite compatible with the most degrading practices 
of superstition. It is much to be regretted that we have not the 
eighteen hymns, inserted by the author in his book, which would have 
particular interest, as the only specimen of devotional poetry pre- 
served of the Aztecs. The hieroglyphical paintings, which accom- 
panied the text, are also missing. If they have escaped the hands 
of fanaticism, both may reappear at some future day. 

Sahagun produced several other works, of a religious or philo- 
logical character. Some of these were voluminous, but none have 
been printed. He lived to a very advanced age, closing a life of 
activity and usefulness, m 1590, in the capital of Mexico. His 
remains were followed to the tomb by a numerous concourse of his 
own countrymen, and of the natives, who lamented in him the loss 
of unaffected piety, benevolence, and learning. 



CHAPTER IV 


MEXICAN HiEROCLYPHics— Manuscripts— AWTHMEHC— 
CHRONOLOGY— astronomy 

It is a relief to turn from the gloomy of the preceding 
chapter to a brighter side of the picture, and to contemplate 
the same nation in its generous struggle to raise itself from a 
state of barbarism, and to take a positive rank in the icalc of 
civilisation. It is not the less interesting, that these efforts 
were made on an entirely new theatre of action, apart from 
those influences that operate in the Old World; the inhabitants 
of wliich, forming one great brotherhood of naiK^ns, are knit 
together by sympathies, that make the faintest spark of know- 
ledge struck out in one quarter, spread gradually wider and 
wider, until it has diffused a cheering light over the remotest. 
It is curious to observe the human mind, in this new position, 
conforming to the same laws as on the ancient continent, and 
taking a similar direction in its first inquiries after truth,— so 
similar, indeed, a.s, although not warranting, perhaps, the idea 
of imitation, to suggest, at least, that of a common origin. 

In the eastern hemisphere, we find some nations, os the Greeks, 
for instance, early smitten with such a love of the bc;uitiful as 
to be unwilling to dispense with it, even in the graver productions 
of science; and other nations, again, proposing a severer end to 
themselves, to which even imagination and elegant art were 
made subsendent. Tlic productions of such a people must lie 
criticised, not by the ordinary rules of taste, but by their adapta- 
tion to the peculiar end for which they were designed. Such 
were the Egyptians in the Old World,^ and the Mexicans in the 
New. Wc have already had occasion to notice the resemblance 
borne by the latter nation to the former in their religious 
economy. Wc shall be more struck with it in their scientific 
culture, especially their hicroglyphical writing and their 
astronomy. 

* ** An Egyptian t«nple,'* w)** Denon. strikingly, *' an open volume, 
in which the tearhing* of facnce, moraUty. and ibt art* are recorded 
Everything teems to ipeak one and the same language, and breathes one 
and the tame spirit ” The passage is citrd by Heeren^ Ilist Ret., vol v 
p. 178. 
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To describe actions and events by delineating visible objects, 
seems to be a natural suggestion, and is practised, after a certain 
fashion, by the rudest savages. The North American Indian 
carves an arrow on the bark of trees to show his followers the 
direction of his march, and some other sign to show <he success 
of his expeditions. But to paint intelligibly a consecutive 
scries of these actions — forming what Warburton has happily 
called picture-writing ' — requires a combination of ideas, that 
amounts to a positively intellectual effort. Yet further, when 
the object of the painter, instead of being limited to the present, 
is to penetrate the past, and to gather from its dark recesses 
lessons of instruction for coming generations, we see the dawn- 
ings of a literary culture, and recognise the proof of a decided 
civilisation in the attempt itself, however imperfectly it may be 
executed. The literal imitation of objects will not answer for 
this more complex and ejftended plan. It would occupy too 
much space, as well as time, in the execution. It then becomes 
necessary to abridge the pictures, to confine the drawing to 
outlines, or to such prominent parts of the lx)die3 delineated, as 
may readily suggest the whole. This is the representative or 
figurative writing, which forms the lowest stage of hieroglyphics. 

But there are things which have no type in the material world ; 
abstract ideas, which can only be represented by visible objects 
supposed to have some quality analogous to the idea intended. 
This constitutes symbolical writing, the most difficult of all to the 
interpreter, since the analogy between the material and im- 
material object is often purely fanciful, or local in its application. 
Who, for instance, could suspect the association which made a 
beetle represent the universe, as with the I'.gyptians, or a serpent 
typify time, as with the Aztecs? 

The third and last division is the phonetic, in which signs are 
made to represent sounds, either entire words, or parts of them. 
This is the nearest approach of the hieroglyphical series to that 
beautiful invention, the alphabet, by which language is resolved 
into its elementary sounds, and an apparatus supplied for 
easily and accurately expressing the most delicate shades of 
thought 

‘Divine Legation, ap. Works (Lond«m. vol. Iv h 4. sec, 4. 

The bishop of Gloucester, in his comp.'iri’i'in of lli^ vatious lMf*roKlvphical 
s\ '.terns of the world, shows his characteristic sagacity and b<ddnc'W by 
announcing opinions little credited then, though since established. He 
affirmed the existence of an EgNptian .ihihabet. but was not aware of 
the phonetic property of hieroglyphics, — the great Ulcrary discovery of 
our .age. 
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The Egyptians were well skilled in all three kinds of hiero- 
glyphics. But, although their public monuments display the 
first class, in their ordinary intercourse and written records, it 
is now certain that they sdmost wholly relied on the phonetic 
character. Strange, that having thus broken down the thin 
partition which divided them from an alphabet, their latest 
monuments should exhibit no nearer approach to it than their 
earliest.' The Artecs, also, were acquainted with tlie several 
varieties of hieroglyphics. But they relied on the figurative 
infinitely more than on the others. Tlie Egyptians were at the 
top of the scale, the Aztecs at the lx)ltom. 

In casting the eye over a Mexican manuscript, or map, as it 
is called, one is struck with the grotesque caricatures it exhibits 
of the human figure; monstrous, overgrown heads, on puny 
misshapen bodies, which are themselves liard and angular in 
their outlines, and without the least skill in composition. On 
closer inspection, however, it is obvious that it is not so ninth 
a rude attempt to delineate nature, as a coiucntional symbol. tt» 
express the idea in the most clear and forcible manner; in the 
same way as the pieces of similar value on a chess-lxmrd, while 
they correspond with one another in form, bear little resemblance, 
usually, to the objects they represent. Those parts of the 
figure are most distinctly traced, which are the most important. 
So, also, the colouring, instead of the delicate gradations of 
nature, exhibits only gaudy and violent contrasts, such as may 
produce the most vivid impression. ** For even colours,'* as 
Gama observes, “ speak in the Aztec hieroglyphics." * 

Hut in the execution of all this the Mexicans were much 
inferior to the Egyptians. The drawings of the latter, indeed, 
are exceedingly defective when criticised by the rules of art . 
for they were as ignorant of perspective as the Chinese, and only 
exhibited the head in profile, with tlie eye in the centre, and 
with total absence of expression. But they Ivindlcd the pencil 

* It appears that the hieroglyphics on the most r«»ccnt monument* of 
Eifypt contain no larffcr infusion phonetic ch.iracters than lho*e which 
existed eighteen centuries before Christ, showing no advance, In Ihi* 
ri'spcct, for twenty-two hundred years!— ( 5 ^ Champollion, I^6cls dii 
Svst^me Hidrnglyphique des Anciens Egvi)tien* {Tans. 18^4], pp. 243. 
2H1). It mav seem more *»tranife that the enchorial atphal>et, so cniich 
more commodious, should not have been substituted liut the Egyptians 
were familiar with their hieroglyphics from infancy, which, m^ireovcr, tcKik 
the fanacs of the most illiterate, probably in the same manner as our 
children are attracted and taught by the picture- alphabets in an ordinary 
spelling-book. 

• Descripdon Hwtdrica y Cronoldgica de las Dtj* ricdras (Mexico, 
1832) Parle 2, p 39 
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more gr.ir efiillv Uian the Aztecs, were m'lrc trtte to the niitural 
fririDs of objL'Ltj, and, alxjve all, shoueil ^reat superiontx in 
ihridf'inf; tlie oni'inal fl'^iire hy Rivin*^ t-he outlmts, or some 
r haracU-riitic or essenti.il fiMtiire. This s.inplified tl^ proce^, 
•ind facilit.tted the coniniunication of thiiii:;lit. An i''^\ptitin 
text I1.1S almost the »|ipiMr.ince of al[)h.ilietictil wriiin;{ in its 
re^iil.ir lines rif minute figures A Mi Mean text looks usualU 
like a collcctinn of pi' tiircs, each one forming the siihjei t of .1 
si*p.ir.Lte study Tliib i^ p.irtifMil.irlv the f.i^e ^ith the deliiuM- 
tioii’k of mytlifilogy ; in which the stirs is tohl hs- a conglomera- 
tion of syriilifiU, that iii.iv remind one more oi the ms 'tterio'io 
.inagly|)hs sculptured on the temples of the Kg' ptLin^, than of 
their written n(oic]<. 

'Flic Aztecs had Viirioiis enili!'*ins for rNpressm.; such thing-* 
.IS, from their n.itiire, muld not be direi tl> repre'.enied by the 
p.Linter, .is, for example, tlic sears, months, dass, tie* season-i 
the eleineiiU, the heavens, .ind the like A “ tongue " denoted 
spe.ikiiig, a *' foot-print," tr.is'elling , “ .1 m.in sitting on the 
ground,** an e.irtlu|uakc. The,e ssmhnls were often very 
.irhitrary, s.irviiig ssith the (aprire of the ssntiT , atid it recpiires 
L iiiie diM riTiiin.ition to interpret them, as .1 sli dit rh.mge in the 
hiriii or position of the figure intimated a sers different riie.imng ^ 
\,\ ingenious svriter a«M*rts, tint the priest <« d'\i<ied semi 
•viiilnilic rlhir.ii lers for the reimd of their nligioiis nr sterie^ 
It IS possible r.iit tie* rese.in lii *5 of ('htiriijiollion Icid to the 
f'oiirlu<iion. lli,it the siinil ir opinion, formcrls entert.iined respect- 
ing the Kgvpti.in hienigls pliii s, is without foundation* 

\ -ist\\ , t\\ev empWeil, .is atiove staled, phonetic signs, ihoiuV 
\\\esc wete i\\\e\\y confined Ui the n.uncs ol persons and places, 
which, being derived frorn some cm iimstance, or eharacteristsr 
i|u.ilitv. ssere .irnunmod itcd to the hierogls'phical systepi^ 
'riiiis the town Cinuthni w.is compounded of cinwtl^ a “ root." 
which grew ni-ir if, .ind tlan, signifying “near," Tlaxrllt*» 

I PosrripriiMi Ili.tcSiic.i v Croiinlii -ira ili* las Deis Piertras (M^xiO' 
iHnl l*iiif p|i 12 It — Anisii lib 6, cap 7 The onritiniiatniii "t 
(■ iina's uoik ri II 'ill* iiiti*il hy HiinI imrntp, in Mpsirn, cuntaiiis, anions' 
•ithi'r tliiiifis, smiii' foiii irks on the Aztve liirrojjlvphies The 

islitiir li is renili'n'd .1 K'*"!! sct^ics- b\ this further publication of the wntinjs 
Ilf Ihis «■ iiiiialile srhi>l.ir, uhn has done more than any of his oountr3nii( '> 
fii etpl iin the ries of At ii i. -rienee 

■ ii irii.1, Drsmpciiiii Tir'e 2. p «2 Warbiirton, with his usual peiif*- 
rr.iiiiiii, reiects the idea nf m\ 111 the fiRiirative hiencfrlvpbics (Do ini* 
Leiialiiin b 4. see 4 ) If there iia'« anv nivster> n-scrved for the initiated, 
( h.iiiipiij|i«in thinks it in i\ h.i\ e been the s\’stem of the anach-phs (PreciN 
p ifto ) \\ hv m.iv nut ihi» be true, hkemse, of the monstrous symbcdical 

cimibuiations nhirh repccMoted the Meucan deitiei? 
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mruii *' the plicc of bn,.i.l ' iron-, iit m ii i • ,.1 i.irn !l..i iri 

1 .IIW. apl.ire.um.un.«,.«!.%*i. Ii r aii.ie% . i ,,rs..r.‘ 
Hire often sk{iiif.iant nf tlir.r ■■nrntiire^ .inJ aihieiiinriiis 
l:iil i.f ^ jireat Te#* i. .n pnn.. N,. .■ .,.i. v •!. s jiiiio.' 

iiuni;r\iox, intimating his oa^ . -x m.] >, s ihstir rsmrjih 
1 !c Tlic rinlili:iis mi ni is hi i* • skiii s-mh i i n 
thev suetMteJ tn -leri Mi*\u .n t‘if ; • . -n n.l p, .. r 
tin 1. hIu'ii paintij un I iinr »* i'.|s nr iii,tiriiii!i -nl mi thr.i 
I* 1 1 .ifCAme thf aiiiiiiri 1 l„ „i| ij 

ilrilLiinumilihtm^.. is..|i . ,n i!ir i. . .ii'.ix i|n ' 

Hut. altleiiUKh tlir A/'iis h i * iii .ill I'u- \ iruin 

■if liiii>jl\;ihira| Oir\ il.i*i\ |. t . i., .■ 

iiii-ii. 111111 iliri-(tn-.iresintiiiiiii II -il t!.i i , |..ir. l.ki 

thcl '\IltMll W\lT.ll!» .i|H 11,1,, II . I .f- . -Mir.llw., 

liMiiilnMl. ve-irs il .■\ hhiM i|. ■ ...ikrsM .i.l . .uU inf.l 
til till' ii.on' fmin, nt ii i ■ l |i i- •/ > , n, h • -ii- I*, -i. ii imr 

llii*\ ciiiilJlii iiii|i| .iiijM tiitnlw 111-*, liiii I, mil 

'•\Nlfm, lie Sniiiish ( n jm • !.% ..;i .| ii,. | um.h m 
.IphiVn-l up Minr a i». m..:, . , i . . i 

I'lr sn^ tli hI. », . supj.. uinl Hu ,||,|,|,| 

'III t >1 a] I ihir II ti r 

( liiliis\ iis It H ' h ! I \ I II* *11 ins I 

h.i\i- I htii •ii!<*i|ii 111* t<i i!ir dll ■in! 1 1 .i i, *1 i , r'«'i|iir 
fr-rt«>r iti*iifii%.lis.itiiin llv iif .i h* *■ n. ■ ii d .ill tin n 

.mil llinr f fili-iis f • i| • *|. i ■. ||„,| 

irihutf-mlN, «*|N-iit\iiu i .i i p., • | i-., x m,,. ■ ^ . fk, 

*iivlhiili».I\ , i.il-Milirs, . ii.f III. ! 1, - i -|||.■^ 

I'lrrinl lui'k tn .i inThhI l<i; ■•[ ■■ i!ii ! in.lii ,i • r.i ,,t\ 

Ilii*\ ilnji*Hiid 1 cninplfif *i •. if i ».• .n il .ni| i>iiiM 

IHM ,f, Hitli II I rr n V till* il III - f I' i* ii.»* ' ,'ii|» i* ■•iniii, i, 

'*ii"r liistiir\ , till- \i*i- In .11* *1 *,.l fill i||f III! I, Ill, I 

‘In* pirtiii.hr umiip *1* i- *. • ». It tmu., i,, • .r ^ -i.,,.. 

■l■•tllrllll llrn ||. *•-, ■ |i. ■ I'l *, i |.|. ^ 
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f iMriir of II % ki 'I ii; • li «■! II 4S I*, r, ifiil ir.. .,| 
I*.* II iial .irilir III I r Si. i« I r ■ . I ..| a*li. *1 • i . 1 1 . •.„h|.||i 
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Iii*ni|.ltphir 111 * i*f r»'i r- *i ■ nl . it ■■! • l■■n \\f 

hml I limiPtic rlii*’arifr- I.- 'is- , I ii. .. me n. i ,, i rfimiii>.i.. 
hpU a- pnippr p ■■•.r- 
' l^l|||■’lnl III' I '..ii «ii|,f 

Tlisiin'rii has itiim 4 raii|i4"p ■■! Ih^ Vr-iru, | is* riin* *1 ihn «i«- 
l^'i.lh r-nturi -Min.e ■■! iih.'ii arp •«itn r ■ *1 n Ihi- hi l .r\ -»liirh 
l4 4i« hnanuraMp trstimnns '■■ Ibp liur ni Vfi mr vil Pit* Ili.'P'irp taf thp 
na^e racn ^stnr dri Mi ^ku, t«iBi i , Fnl - Alsa^ Cana, Di^m p niii 
I, paaiMiib 
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executed^ must necessarily be Vague and fr^Pnentary. Only 
a few leading incidents could be presented, ^ut in this it did 
not differ much from the monkish chronicles of the dark ages^ 
which often dispose of years in a few brief sentence; quite 
long enough for the annals of barbarians.^ 

In order to estimate aright the picture-writing of the Aztecs, 
one must regard it in connection with oral tradition, to which 
it was auxiliary. In the colleges of the priests the youth were 
instructed in astronomy, history, mythology, etc.; and those 
who were to follow the profession of hieroglyphical painting 
were taught the application of the characters appropriated to 
each of these branches. In an historical work, one had charge 
of the chronology, another of the events. Every part of the 
labour was thus mechanically distributed. The pupils, in- 
structed in all that was before known in their several depart- 
ments, were prepared to extend still further the boundaries of 
their imperfect science. The hieroglyphics served as a sort of 
stenography, a collection of notes, suggesting to the initiated 
much more than could be conveyed by a literal interpretation. 
This combination of the written and the oral comprehended what 
may be called the literature of the Aztecs ® 

Their manuscripts were made of different materials, — of 
cotton cloth, or skins nicely prepared; of a composition of silk 
and gum; but, for the most part, of a fine fabric from the leaves 
of the aloe, agave Americana, called by the natives, maguey, 
which grows luxuriantly over the tablelands of Mexico. A sort 

'M. de Humboldt's remark, that the Attec ann.\N, from the clf»se of 
the eleventh century, “ exhibit the Rrcalcst method and astonishing minute- 
ness ’* ^Vvies dcs Cordill^res, p. 137), must be received v^ilh some qualifica- 
tion. The reader would sc.ircelv understand from it, that there are rarely 
more than one or two facts recorded in any year, and sometimes not one 
in a dozen or more. The necessary looseness and uncertainty of these 
historical records are made apparent by the remarks of the Spanish inter- 
preter of the Mcndoz.i Codex, who tells u? that the natives, to whom it was 
submitted, were very long in coming to an agreement about the proper 
signification of the paintings — .\nti(|. of Mexico, vol vi p. 87 

• According to Boturini, the ancient Mexicans were acquainted with 
the Peruvian method of recording events, by means of the qutp^us , — 
knotted strinM of various colours, — which were afterwards superseded by 
hieroglyphical painting — (Idea, p. 86) He could discover, however, but 
a single speamen, which he met with in Tlascala, and that had nearly 
fallen to pieces with age. M'Culloch suggests that it may have been onlv 
a wampum belt, such as Is common among our North American Indians 
(Researches, p. aoi.) The conjecture is plausible enough. Strings of 
wampum, of various colours, were used by tne latter people for the similar 
purpose of registering events. The insufated fact, recorded by Botunni, 
IS hardly siiflicjent — unsupported, as far as I know, by any other lesliraony 
— to establish the existence of qutppus among the Aztecs, who had but 
little in common with the Peruvians. 
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of paper was^i(kde from it, resembling somewhat the ^yptian 
papyrus} whic^ when properly dressed and polished, is siiid to 
have been more^soft and beautiful than {xarchinent Some of 
the spet^ens, still existing, exhibit their original freshness, and 
the paintings on them retain their bnlluncy of colours. They 
were sometimes done? up into rolls, but more frrouenUy into 
volumes of moderate size, in which the pu|>er was shut up. like 
a folding-screen, with a leaf or ublet of wood at each extremity, 
that gave the whole, when closed, the apj>ennince of a book. 
The length of the strips was determined only by convenience. 
As the pages might l>e read and referred to .separatdv, this forn^ 
had obvious adv antiges over tlic rolls of the ancients.* 

At the time of the arrival of the Spaniards, great quantities 
of these manuscripts were treasured up in the country. 
Numerous persons were employed in painting, and the dextenty 
of their operations excited the asttuushmeni of the conquerors. 
Unfortunately, this was mingled with other, and unworlh) 
feelings. Hie stmnge, unknown chararteis inscrilicd on them 
c.xcited suspicion. They were looked on as magic scrolls; and 
were regarded in the same light with the ahils and temples, as 
the symlxils of a pestilent superstition that must be cxtir|>ated. 
The first archhisliop of Mexico, Don Tuan de Ziimarraga, — a 
name that should l>c as immortal as tnat of C>inar,> collected 
these paintings fn»m every quarter, c^jicrialh* from Tezcuco, 
the most cultivated capitd in Anahuac, and the great dcpo.siton’ 
of the national archives. He then caused them to lie piled up in 
a “ mounUain-heap,” — a.s it is chilled bv the Spanish writers 
themselves, — in tlie market-place of llitclolco, and reduced 
them all to ashes!* His greater countryman, Archhi.shop 

• Plifiy. who a miinite arr.*imt o1 ihr papyrus reel •»! Hffypt, 

noticpH the various raantif irturps oblaiurd frnuj it. as rop« n. rh*th. paper, 
etc It aho wrved as a tli.itch the roofs of housea, and as frwxj and 
drink for the natives. — {Jlist. .Vat , hb ir, cap. tf>-2i ) It fs singular 
that the American a^ave, a pkint to lot dly ddi'-rml, should .also have been 
applied to all Ihrse various us<» 

’ Loren ran a, llisl de Nueva Kspafta, p. 8 — IVdunni, Idp.i. p. 06, ~ 
Humb' ldL Vues des Oirdilieres. p S2 — PeUrr Mart>T Ani;l<*riut. De 
Orbe Novo (Complutl, M?o), dec cap, 8 , dec cap 10 — Martyr 
has ^ven a minute descnpiion of the Indian mar>s. sent home aoon after 
the invasion of New .Spain His inquisitive mind w.is struck with the 
evidence they afl(*rdrd of a positive civilisation. Ribera, the friend of 
( ort^, brouftht back a st<»ry. that the pimtmi.'S were d" 0 ,(ned at patterns 
fc*r embroiderers and jewellers, Bui Martyr had l*een in Ritypt, and he 
felt little hesitation in niacin* the Indi.in drawin;;;s in the tame cUm with 
those he had teen on tne obelisks and temples of that country 

* IxtlilxochiU, Hist. Chich , MS, Ih^logo — Idem, Sum. Retac., MS. 
Writers are not aurc'xl whether the crm.la^ation t<^>ok plane in the square 
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Xiinenet, had cdebsated ii^iiiiubur auUhda-jt WThiMc 
scHpts, in Granadi^ ioche twenty years bet»Tt. Never «did 
fanaticism achieve two more signal triump^^ than the 
annihilation of so many cuTiq|s monuments of human ingenuity 
and learning ! ^ 

The unlettered soldiers were not sloeKn imitating the example 
of their prelate. Every chart and volume which fell into their 
hands was wantoidy destroyed; so that, when the scholars of a 
later and more enlightened age anxiously sought to recover some 
of these memorials of civilisation, nearly all had perished, and 
the few surviving were jealously hidden by the natives. 
Through the indefatigable labours of a private individual, how- 
ever, a considerable collection was eventually deposited in the 
archives of Mexico; but was so little heeded there, that some 
were plundered, pthers decayed piecemeal from the damps and 
mildews, and oilers, ^in, were used up as waste-paper !* We 
contemplate with ^dignation the cruelties inflicted by the early 
conquerors. But indignation is qualified with contempt, when 
we see them thus rutUessly trampling out the spark of know- 
ledge, the common boon and property of all mankind. We may 
well doubt, which has the stroi^st claims to civilisation, the 
victor or the vanquished. 

A few of the Mexican manuscripts have found their way, from 
time to time, to Europe, and are carefully preserved in the public 
libraries of its capitals. They are brought together in the 
magnificent work of Lord Kingsborough; but not one is there 
from Spain. The most important of them, for the light it 
throws on the Aztec institutions, is the Mendoza Codex; which, 
after its mysterious disappearance for more than a century, has 
at length re-appeared in the Bodleian library at Oxford. It has 
been several times engraved.* The most brilliant in colouring, 

of Tlatelolco or Texcuco. Comp. Qavigero, Stor. del Messioo, tom. ii. 
p. 1 88 , and Bustamente's Pref to Ixtlilxochitl. CruauU&s det ConquSrana, 
trad, de Temaux, p. xvii. 

* It ha» been my lot to record both tboM displays of human inArmity. 
*o humbling to the oride of intellect. — Sec tnc History of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, Part 2 , Chap. 6. 

* Very many of the docuraenta thus painfully amassed in the archives 
of the Audience of Mexico, were sold, according to Bustamente, as wrap- 
ping-paper. to apothecaries, shopkeepen, and rocket- makers I Boturinrs 
noble collection nat not far^ much better. 

*The history of this famous coUection is familiar to scholars. It was 
sent to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, not long after the Conquest, by 
the Viceroy Mendoaa, Marques de Mondejar. The vesael fell into the 
bands of a French cruiser, and the manuscript was taken to Paris. It was 
afterwards bought by the chaplain of the English embassy, and, coming 
into the po eseis ion of the antiquary Purchaa, was engrav^ M tstenso^ 
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p^oiwliljr, is ^ Bimpsa c« 1 1s c t iBi | 'W Ronn.* Hm 

citltiotis, liow«M|k it die Dmdea OboMy whidi hM escited top 

ftttcQtira it doMTvete AIiImkii^ oimQy Aminig 

Mexkan manutcripts, it batn lip^t wawmhhnoa to them in its 
execution; the figtues of objeM are more ddioately dimwiii and 
the diaracten, unlike th#Mexican, ai^iear to bepurdy krbitra^, 
and are pomil^ ptonedc.^ Thek ruplar arrangement is mute 
equal to the E^dan. The whole inmrt a much higher civiW* 
tion than the Aztec, and offers abundant food for curious 
speculation * ^ 

by him, in the third vnlmiMi of hit POcrim^fa After its pubUesUoa* 
in 1615, the Aztec orlfinal lost its im^unee, end Ml into obhylQn to 
completely, thet, when at length the public curiotity wet etdted la reeerd 
to its fate, no trace of it could be disooverNl lUey were the tpeonUtloiii 
of ichoUrt, et home end ahroed, respeetine it, and Dr. Roberttoa settled 
the ouestioci es to iu exUteocs In BnsUnd, by dedariai thet there wes ao 
Uexicen rdk In thet country ezcept e emden sobm of Mootesuma 
~<Hist(*ry of Ameriee fLond^ t^yh], vt^ liL p. 170.) Nevertheless, 
the Ideuticel Codeiz. end several other Meaieen peianiifi. have been since 
discovered in the Bodleian library. The drcunastance hat brought some 
obloquy on the historian who, while prying into the ooUectioiis of Vienne 
e^ the Bscuriel, could be to blind to thoee under his own eyes. The 
oversight will not appear to eitreordinery to e thorough-bred ooUactor, 
whether of menttsaipts. or medal% or any other rarity. The Mendoge 
Codez Is, after ell, but a copy, coarsely dune ndtb 1 pen on Buropean 
paper. Another copy, from which Archblibop Lorensiuu enzravea his 
tribute-rolls in Mezieo, ezHted in Boturlnfs ooUeetioo. A third Is In 
the EscurUl, according to (he Marquis of Spineto.-H Lectures on the 
Elements of Hleroglvphics (London), iect. 7 .) This may poasibly be the 
original painting. The entuv Codez, copied from the Budldan maps, with 
its Spanish and EngUsb interpretatioos, is Included in the notw com- 
pilatino of Lord Kingsborough.— (Vob. 1 . v., vi.) It is distributed into 
three parU; embrad^ the dvU history of the natioiL the tributse paid by 
the dtles, and the dotziestic economy and ditdpUoe of lha Mezieaos; aiuL 
from the fulnem of the interpretation, is of much iioportaooa In regara 
to these several topioa. 

> It fmierly belonged to tbe Ciustinlani family; but wm so UtUe 
cared for, that it was suffered to fall Into the mischievous bands of tha 
dometUcs* chOdreo, who made sundry attempts to bum It. Fortunately 
ft was painted on deerskin, and, though somewhat singed, was not 
destroyetL-HHumboldt, Vues des CordillVes, p. 89, et seq.) It b fan- 
possible to cast tbe eye over thb brilliant assemblage of forms and colouri 
without fesling how bopeiem must be the attempt to recover • key to the 
Aztec mythologica)symV>b; which ere here dbtriboted with the symmetry 
indeed, but In all the endleaa eomblnatioas of tbe kaMdosoope. It b In 
the third volume of Lord Kinasberougb^s work. 

* Humboldt, who has copied soma pages of it in hb Atlas PUtorsaque, 
intimstes no doubt of Ito Aztec origm.— {Vues des CordfllCm. pp. 

S67.) M. Ls Noir even reads in it an ezpositioo of Mezkan Myibolofy, 
with oecaalooal analog to that of Bgypi and of Hindostao.-HAnUqttttm 
Mezicafaiea tom. iL. faitrod) Tbe fantastic forms of hferoglyphb symbob 
may afford analogbs for almost anything. 

■Tbe history of thb Codez, engraved mtirs in tbe third votnme of 
the Antiquities of Mexico, goes no further back than tygq, when It 
was pufcnseed at Vbnna for tbe Dresden library. It b mada of tbt 
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Some few of theM^na^ lutve inter^tetatmiis annexed^ 
them^ which were^btajaed from the natives aftS the Conquelt^ 
The greater are without and cannot now be unri^ed. 
Had the Mexicans made free use of a phonetic alphabet, it 
might have been originally easy, by mastering the comparativdy 
few signs employed in this kind of oonlbunication, to have got 
a permanent key to the whole.* A t>nof inscription has 
furnished a clue to the vast lab)nrinth of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
But the Aztec characters, representing individuals, or at most, 
species, require to be made out separately ; a ho^less task, for 
which little aid is to be expected from ^e vague and general 
tenor of the few interpretations now existing. There was, u 
already mentioned, qntil late in the last century, a professor in 
the university of Mexico, especially devoted to the study of the 
national picture-writing. But, as this was with a view to legal 
proceedings, his information, probably, was limited to decipher- 
ing titles. In less than a hundred years after the Conquest, the 
knowledge of the hieroglyphics had so far declined, that a 

American agavs. The flyures painted on it bear little resemblanee, either 
in feature or form, to the Mesdcon. ^ey are turmounted by a sort of 
headgear, which looks something like % modem peruke. On the chin of 
one we may notice a beard, a sign often used after the Conquest, to denote 
a European. Many of the persons are sitting cross-legged. The profiles 
of the faces, and the whole contour of the limbs, are sketched with a spirit 
and freedom very unUke the hard angular outlines of the Astecs. The 
characters also are delicately traced, generaUy in an irregular, but circular 
form, and are very minute. They are arranged, like the Egyptian, both 
hodxontally and perpendicularly, mostly in the former manner, and. 
from the prevalent diwtion of the profiles, would seem to have been read 
from right to left. Whether phonetic or ideographic, they arc of that 
compact and purely conventional sort which belongs to a weU-dlgested 
system for the communication of thought. One cannot hut regret that ao 
trace should exist of the quarter whence this MS. was obtained: perhaps 
some part of Central America; from the region of the mysterious races 
who built the monuments of Mitla and Palenque. Though in truth, there 
seems scarcely more resemblance in the symbols to the P^enque b<u-f$lt 4 f$ 
than to the Axtec paintings, 

‘There are three of these: the Mendoxa Codex: theTelleriano-Rcmensls, 
formerly the property of Archbishop Tellier, in the Royal Library of Paris; 
and the Vatican Ms,, No. 3738 The interpretation of the last hears 
evident marks of its recent orirfn; probably as late as the cIom of the 
sixteenth, or the beginning of the seventeenth century, when the andent 
hieroglyphics were read with the eye of faith, rather than of reason. 
Whoever was the commentator (oomp. Vues des Cordillires, pp. 103, 204; 
and AnUq. of Mexico, vol. vi., pp. 153, aaa). be has given such an expe^tion 
as shows the old Astecs to have Wn as orthodox Christians as any tubjecU 

total number of Egyptian hieroglyphics discovered by ChampoUkm 
amounts to 864 ; and of these 130 only are phonetic, notwithstanding that 
this kind of character is used far more frequently than both the others.— 
Pr^cit, p. *63; also Spineto, Lectures, lecL 3. 
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«d3||Siit Toiaifiiii mikif in thi cottAiy 

^1^ ^ wy tged, iltiijlM|«t^ to intapnt 

It is not probable^ theitfore^^tliat tho art of reading te$o 
pktuio-writinawiUeverbarecomed; a ctrcomstance certainly 
to be regretted Not tliat |he records of a semi-cmlised peopk 
would be likely to contaA any new truth or. disdbvtry important 
to human contort of progress; but they could scamly fail to 
throw some additiooal light on the previous history of the nation^ 
and that of the more polished people who before occupied the 
country. This would be still more probable^ if any literary 
relics of their Toltec predecessors were preserved ; and» if report 
be true, an important compilation from this source was extant 
at the time of the invasion, and may ha ve^ perhaps contributed 
to swell the holocaust of Zumam^* It is no great stretch 
of fancy^ to suppose that such records might rev<^ the tuces- 
five links in the mighty chain of migration of the primitive racesi 
and, by carrying us back to the seat of their possessioni in the 
Old World, have solved the mystery which has so long perplexed 
the learned, in regard to the settlement and civilisation of the 
New. 

Besides the hieroglyphical maps, the traditions of the country 
were embodied in the songs and hymns, which, as already 
mentioned, were carefully taught in the public schools. These 
were various, embracing the mythic legends of a heroic age, tlie 

> IxtUlxochiU. HUt. Chtch., MS.. Dedic.— aoturtol. who IrtvMfed 
through every part o( the country, in tha middle of the Uift century, could 
not meet with an individual who could afford him the leaet clue to the 
Altec hieroglyphici. So completely had every vettige oi their andeot 
language been swept away from the memory of toe nativta. (Idea, p. 1 16.) 
If we are to believe Oustamente, however, a complete key to the whole 
system K at this moment, toftuwhtft In Spain, ft waa carried home at 
the time of the prooeaa against Father Myer, in 179$. The name of the 
Mexican QiampoUion who discovered it ia Borunda.-^ama, Deacripdon, 
tom. ii. p. 53. Qota. 

• TtoamoxtU, ** the divine bonk,** as ft was caDad. Aooordinf to Ixtlil- 
xochitl, it waa composed by a Teicucan doctor, named Hu^atxiii, towards 
the cloae of the seventh century.— (KeUdonea, MS.) It gave an account 
of the migrations of his nation from Asia, of the various sUUoas on their 
jouroey, of theh* sodal aod religious institutions, their science, arts, 
etc., etc., a good deal too much for one book, /gnofam fro maimifUo. It 
has never been seen by a European. A copy Is said to have been in 
possession of the Texcucan chroniclers, on the taklog of their capital-^ 
jBustamente, Crdniea Mexicaoa [Mexico, fSas), earU 3*) Lard Kings- 
boroueh, who can scent out a Hebrew root, be it buried never so de^, 
has msoovered that the TmfamoxtU was tha Pentateuch. Tbue,— ^ 
means ** divine,** amoU ** paper,'* or ** bock.** aod moM ** appran to ba 
Moaes,** — ** Divine book of Moses! **— Antiq. of Mexico, voL vt p. 104, 
note 
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warlike achievements of their own, or the softer tales of love and 
pleasure.^ Many of them were composed hy scholars and 
persons of rank, and are cited as affording the most authentic 
record of events. Tlie Mexican dialect was rich and expressive, 
though inferior to the Tczcuoih, the most polished of the idioms 
of Anahuac. None of the Aztec compositions have survived, 
but we can form some estimate of the general state of poetic 
culture from the odes which have come down to us from the 
royal house of Tezcuco. Sahagun has furnished us with trans- 
lations of their more elaborate prose, consisting of prayers and 
public discourses, which give a favourable idea of their eloquence, 
and show that they paid much attention to rhetorical effect. 
They are said to have had, also, something like theatrical exhibi- 
tions, of a pantomimic sort, in which the faces of the performers 
were covered with masks, and the fif^ures of birds or animals 
were frequently represented; an imitation to w'hich they may 
have been led by the familiar delineation of such objecti in their 
hieroglyjihits.^ In all this we see the dawning of a literary 
culture, surpassed, however, by their attainments in the 
severer walks of mathematical science. 

They devised a system of notation in their arithmetic, suffi- 
ciently simple. Tlie first twenty numbers were expressed by a 
corres|K)nding number of dots. The first five had specific names ; 
after which tiiey were represented l)V combining the fifth with 
one of the four preceding: as five and one for six, five and two 
for seven, and so on. Ten and fifteen had each a separate name, 
which was also combined with the first four, to express a higher 
quantity. 'I'hese four, therefore, were the radical characters of 
their oral arithmetic, m the same manner as they w'ere of the 
written with the ancient Romans; a more simple arrangement, 
probably, than any existing among Fairopeans.* Twenty was 
expressed by a separate hieroglyphic, — a tlig. I.arger sums 
were reckoned by twenties, and, in writing, by re[>eating the 
number of flags. The sqii.'\re of twenty, four hundred, had a 
separate sign, that of a jiliime. and so had the cul^e of twenty, 

noturini, Idea, pp 00-97— llaMRrro, Slor del .Messico, tom u 
pp 174-178. 

* Srf* «iome account of these muiniiicnes in Acosta (lib s. cap "toh — 
also C lavifzero (Stor del Mr«;*;ico. ubi Stone models of niasi*; are 

sometimes found among the Indi.'in ruins, and en^raNing’i of them are both 
in lord Kingsboron^h’s works, and in tl.e Anliquit^*^ Mexicaines 

•G.ima, Desrripcion, Parte a, Aoend 3 Gama, in comparing the 
I mguage of Mexican notntnm with the decimal system of the Furopeans. 
and the ingenious binary system of I eibniiz, confounds oral with written 
ai ilhinotic. 
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or eight thousand^ which was denoted by a purse, or sack, 'fhis 
was the whole anthmetical apparatus of U^e Mcxiciins, by the 
combination of wnich they were cn.abled to indicate any quaniity. 
For greater expedition, they used to denote fractions of the 
larger sums by drawing only a of the object Tlius, half 
or three-fourths of a plume, or of a purse, rrpn-sented that pro- 
portion of their respective sums, and sc) on.* With all tliis, the 
machmerv will app>car very awkward to us, who perlonn ^ u; 
operations with so much case bv means of i!ie Arabic, or rather, 
Indian < iphers. It is not much more awkward, however, than 
the sviilem pursued by the great rn ithematici.in^ of aniiqnitv, 
unacquainted with tlie brilliant invention which has i>iven a new 
aspect to mathematical scien* e, of determining the value, in a 
great measure, by tlic relative |X)siti(>n of the figures. 

In the measurement of time, the Alices al!)u^^ld their nvii 
\ear bv the solar. They di\i«led it into eighteen montliN of 
twenty d \vs each. Both months and days were expressed by 
j)cculiar hicrog]\ phics,- those of the former often intimating 
the season of the scar, like the Frer.c'i months. ,11 the period of 
the Revolution, h'lve complementarv davs.as in Kgvpt,* were 
added, to make up the full numl)cr of threr hundo il and sixty- 
five. Thev Ix'l'inged to no month, nrn! were regarded us 
peculiarly unluckv month was divided into four weeks, of 
fi\c (lavs each, on the last of wlm h was the public fair or market 
dav ^ Thi^ irrangcmeiit, different from lint of the nations of 
the Old C 'ntinent, whether of Kurope or .\si.i,* has tlie advan- 
ta ,;(' of gning an equal nuiniier of days to each month, and of 
c )mpre}iending entire weeks, without a fraction, Ivith in the 
rnontlis and in the vear 

As the Near is composed of ncarlv six iiours more llian tl.rc'c 
hundred and sixtv-fi\e da- ->, there still remained an excess, 
whicli, l.ke other nations who ha\e frarnerl a calendar, they 
pro\ iflerl for bv intcr< al.ition ; not, indeed, everv fourth vear, as 

‘ Ciaina, ubi supra Tljis Iranird h.iv Kiv^n a \rry ^atj-ifarlfjry 

imtise fUi tbp arithruriic >>1 thr in his wo>n(l part 

' Mrr-<Jotu». H'llerpp, ser 4 

* Sahapiju, Hi'^t oc N>p\a r*.pafl < Iib 4 Ai-»*nd Arr/irdlnf t<» 

( ti\if?pro thr fairs i^rre hM'l on the d.i.s t>r.irin;z llip sif^n »>f the y^ar 
Stnr dpi Messico. tom li f ^>3 

• Ihp { pople of Ja\a arr-Tdinif to Sir Stamford KaHlP’' rrjr lUtPd ihfir 
markrts .ilsi^ t)V a ?»epk of five divs They had, Ix^id^'s, our werk of 
seven. (History of Java [I>r>mfon. 1830]. vol i pp ^31, 332 ) Thp 
latter division of tm.e. of RPiiPTal use thr uighout the I ast, Is thp oldp^t 
monument existinir of aslron'UTarat snen^p - See Ij Place, I'xp<oili*»n <!□ 
Syst**^mp du Monde (Pans, x8oS), h/ 5, ch ip 1 

t -*r ’'"T 
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the Europeans,^ but at longer intervals, like some of the Asiatics * 
They waited till the expiration of fifty-two vague years, when 
tliey mtcrposcd thirteen days, or rather twelve and a half, this 
being the number which had f.illen in arrear. Had they inserted 
thirteen, it Mould have been too much, since the anriii.il excess 
over tlirec hundred and sixty-five is about eleven nimute<> less 
than SIX hours But, as their calenrlir, at the time of the Con- 
quest, w.is found to correspond Mith the Europc.in (m.iking 
alloMance for the subsequent Gregorian reform), they Mniild 
seem to have adopted the shorter peiiod of twclvi da)*! and a 
half* Mhirh brought tliem, Mithin an almost inappieri.ililf* 
fi.u lion, to the rxact length of the tropical year, as cst.ihhtiiid 
hy the most acc urate oiiservation^ * Indeed, the intercalation 
of twenty-five days, in every hundred ami four \cars, shows a 
nicer adjustment of civil to solar time th.in is presinted by an\ 
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of their numerical dots up to thirteen, the other, of four hiero-’ 
glyphics of the years.' These latter they repeated in regular 
succession, setting against each on^ a nuAber of the correspond- 
ing series of dots, continued also in regular succession up to 
thirteen. The same system was pursued through the four 
indictions, which thus, it will b# observed, began always with a 
different hieroglyphic of the year from the preceding; and in 
this way, each of the hieroglyphics was made to combine succes- 
sively with each of the numerical signs, but never twice with the 
same; since four, and thirteen, the factors of fifty-two, — the 
number of years in the cycl^, — must admit of just as many 
combinations as are equal to their product. Thus every year 
had its appropriate symbol, by which it was, at once, recognised. 
And this symbol, preceded by the proper number of “ bundles,’' 
indicating the half centuries, showed the precise time which had 
elapsed since the national epoch of 1091.* The ingenious con- 
trivance of a periodical series, in place of the cumbrous system 
of hicroglyphical notation, is not peculiar to the Aztecs, and is 
to be found among various people on the Asiatic continent,— 
the same in principle, though varying materially in arrange- 
ment.' 

The solar calendar, above described, might have answered all 
the purposes of the nation; but the priests chose to construct 

‘ These hieroglyphics were a “ rabbit,” a '* reed,” a ” flint,” a *' house.” 
They were taken as symbolical of the four elements, air, water, fire, earth, 
aca)rcling to Veytia. — (Hist. Antig., tom. i c.ip. 5.) It is not easy to see 
the connection between the terras ” rabbit ” and ” air,” which lead the 
respective scries. 

* The following table of two of the four indictions of thirteen years each 
will make the text more clear Ihe first column shows tlie actual year of 
the great cycle, or '* bundle; ” the second, the numerical dots used in their 
arithmetic. The third is comf'oscd rf their hieroglyphics for rabbit, reed, 
flint, house, in their regular order. Bv pursuing the combinations through 
the two remaining indictions, it will be found that the same number of 
dcjts will never coincide with the same hieroglyphic. These tables are 
generally thrown into the form of wheels, as are those also of their months 
and davs, having a very pretty effect. Several have been published, at 
different times, from the collections oi Siguenxa and Botunni. The wheel 
of the great cycle of fifty-two years is encompassed by a serpent, which 
was also the sWnbol of ” an age,” both with the Persians and Egyptians. 
Father Toribio seems to misapprehend the nature of these chronological 
wheels: ” Tenian rodelas y escudos, y en ellas pintadas las figuras y armas 
dc sus Demonit^s con su blason.” — Hist, de los Indios, MS , Parte i, cap. 4. 

• Among the Chinese, Japanese, M^ghols, Mantchous, and other famli**« 
of the Tartar race. Their series arc composed of syraibols of their five 
elements, and the twelve xodiacal signs, making a cycle of sixty years* 
duration. Their several sy'stems are exhibited in connection with the 
Mexican, in the luminous pages of Humboldt (\"ues dcs Cordilldres, p. 
140). who draws important consequences irom the comparison, to which 
we shall have occasion to return hereafter. 
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-.-h« for themsdves. Thit wai eaOed a " lun« reckoning" 
though uowiM accommodated to the revoiutioia o( the miym ,* 
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In this w cndar lh« rnonihs of the tropical year were distributed Into 
cy^ of thirteen days which b^ing repeated twenty times, —the Dumber 
of days in a solar month, — complried the lunar or astroUMrical year of 
da>-5. when the recltonir.g began again - By the c^mtiivan^ of theae 
iftctnas, (terms of tbirte^n davs) and the cycle of flfly-two years."* 
Gama. *• ^y^med a hini soJar period, most exact for aitronomi^ pur- 
poses --(Descripdo^ Parte i, p. ay ) He adds, that these ttU 4 na% were 
suggested by the periods in which the mooo U visible before and af^ 
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It was formed, also^ of two periodical scries, one of them con- 
sisting of thirteen numerical signs, or ^ts, the other of the 
tvventy hieroglyphics of the days. But, m tlie prodbet of the*«e 
combinations should only be 2^, and, as some confusion might 
arise from the repetition of the same terms for the remaining 
105 days of tfie year, they invented a third series, consisting of 
nine adrlitional hieroglyphics, which, alternating with the two 
preceding senes, rendered it impossible that the three should 
coincide twice in the same year, or indeed in less than 2340 days, 
since 20 X 13 X 9 = 2340 ‘ lliirteen was a mystic niindior, 
of frcrjiicnt use in their tables.* Whv they resorted to that nf 
nine, mi this act asion, is not so clear * 

ninjiinrtnm --(Ijnc rit ) It srciiis Iniilh iMe that a p^'^ple, rapaMr 
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those seasons, as the periods over which they hold a mysterious 
influence. In the same manner, he connects their appearance 
with any interesting event of the timc|fand explores, in their 
flaming characters, the destinies of the new-born infant' Such 
is the origin of astrolog)^ the false lighftbf which have continued 
from the earliest ages to dazzle and bewilder mankind, till they 
have faded away in the superior illumination of a comparatively 
recent period. 

The astrological scheme of the Aztecs was founded less on the 
planetary influences than on those of the arbitrary signs they 
had adopted for the months and days. The character of the 
leading sign, in each lunar cycle of thirteen days, gave a com- 
plexion to the whole; though this was qualified, in some degree, 
by the signs of the succeeding days, as well as by those of the 
hours. It was in adjusting these conflicting forces that the 
great art of the diviner was shown. In no country, not even in 
ancient Egypt, were the dreams of the astrologer more implicitly 
deferred to. On the birth of a child, he was instantly summoned, 
llie time of the event was accurately ascertained; and the 
family hung in trembling suspense, as the minister of Heaven 
cast the horoscope of the infant, and unrolled the dark volume 
of destiny. The influence of the priest was confessed by the 
Mexican, in the very first breath which he inhaled.* 

Wc know little further of the astronomical attainments of the 
Aztecs. That they were acquainted with the cause of eclipses 
is evident from the representation on their maps, of the disk of 
the moon projected on that of the sun.^ Whether they had 
arranged a system of constellations, is uncertain; though, that 

* •“ It H d gentle and aftectionate thought, 

That, in inimrasurahle heigho? above us 
At our first birth the >^Teath of love was \Noven 
With sparkling stars for flowers ’* 

Colfridof, Translation of Wallenstein, Act 2, sc 4 
Schillrr IS more true to poetrv than history, when he tells us, in the 
beautiful passage of which this is part, that the worship of the stars tf>ok 
the place of classic niytht)logv It exi-^tcd long b( fore it 

'Gama has given us a compl. tc almanac of the astrological vear, with 
tho appropriate signs and divisions, showing w’lth what scaenlihr skill it w as 
adapted to its various uses — (Dcscripcion. Parte i, pp. 25-31, 62-76) 
Sahagun has devoted a whole book to explaining the mystic import and 
value of these signs, with a minuteness that may en.able one to cast up a 
scheme of nativity for himsolf — (Mist dc Nueva Espafia. hb 4.) It is 
evident he fully believed the magic wonders which he lf>Id "It was a 
deceitful art," ne says. ** pernicious and idolatrous; and was never con- 
trived by human reason " The gt^od fathtr was certainly no philosopher 
•See, among others, the Cod. Tel -Rem , Part 4, Pl. 72. ap Antiq 
of Mexico, vnl i. 
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they recognised some of the most obvious, as the Pleiades for 
example, is evident from the fact that they regulated their 
festivais by them. We know of no astronomicad instruments 
used by tliem, «cepl the dial.^> An immense circular block of 
carved stone, disinterrad in 1790, in the great souare of Mexico, 
has supplied an acute and learned scnolar with the means of 
establishing some interesting facts in regard to Mexican science ■ 
This colossal fragment, on which the calendar is engraved, shows 
that they had the means of settling the hours of the day with 
precision, the periods of the solstices and of the equinoxes, 
and that of the transit of the sun atross the zenith of 
Mexico.* 

We cannot contemplate the asironuinical science of the 
Me.xicans, so disproportioned to their progress in other walks of 
civilisation, without astonishment. An a('fjuaintance with some 
of tlie more obvious principles of astronomy is within the reach 
of the rudest people. With a little care, they may learn to con- 
nect the regular changes of the seasons with those of the place 
of the sun at his rising and setting lliey may follow the march 
of the great lumiriary through the heavens, by watching the 
stars that first brighten on his evening track, or fa<ie in his 
morning beams. 'Hicy may measure a revolution of the moon 
by marking her phases, and may even form a general irlca of the 
number of such revolutions in a solar year. Hut that thev should 

•■‘It can harcllv l>^ doubtM,” iavt Lord Km>r'b*'rr>ngh. “that lli»» 
.Mciicans wrre ac-inaintcd mith manv srlrnilftr^l of %lr»unr 

invention, as compared with our wLnhrr ihe teUscopt may not hare 

been of the nwnilxr is uncfTtain hut thr ihirlrmlh ol ile of M r>^lpafK’^ 
Monuments P.irl Second, whieft reprc’wrui* a nun hoidinir sometfiiuct of a 
sinular nature to hi' e\^. afford' rc.is<.n to sup^^ose that they knew ),ow to 
liiipr«»vc the p-mers of vision “ fXntuj of .Mrxjr.., vo| \f p note) 
The instrument alluded to i^ rudely carved on a n.mr.il rf»ck It i' raiivc<l 
no hiRher than the neck of the f>rTV)n who hold* it. and Uv^ks to my 
IhinkinR, as much like a musket as a tf^evc^»^>e. though I nhalJ riot Infrr 
the use of fire-arms arnorif; the Aztec' fr<un this arcurrmtance - - (See vol, 
iv PI IS ) Captain Dupaix, however in hi' r-.mmentarv on the drawinir 
secs quite as much in it as his lordship Ibul v«>l v, p 341 

•Gama. Descripchm, Parte i. 4. I‘arlc 7 Af^nd Besides this 

colossal fraRTnent, Gama met with iwnne tjihers, desiK»i'-d. (>robaf>ly fr»r 
similar saentific uses, at rh.»poliej>rr Before he had In-ure to examine 
them, however, they were br<»ken up for rn.airriaU to build a furnarel a 
fate not unlike (hat which has too often befalbri the monuments of ancient 
art in the Old World. 

• In his second ircaliM? on (he cvlindrical sU»ne, Gama dwelU more at 
lar>;e on its scientific oonstructJr n, as a vertical sun-dial, in order to dispel 
the doubts of some sturdy sceptics ftn this j>oint -^-{Descripcion, Parle a, 
Apend. i ) The civil day wav distrilojted by the Mexicans into sixteen 
parts, and beaan. like that of most of the Asiatic nations, with sunrise 
M dc Humb<ddt. who probably never » iw Gama’* second treatise, allows 
only ei^fht intervals — Vues dos Oirdill'*res, p ijH 
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be capable of accurately adjusting their festivals by the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, and should fix the true length of 
the tropical year, with a precision unknown to the great philo- 
sophers of antiquity, could be||he result only of a long series of 
nice and patient observations, evinoioa no slight progress in 
civilisation. But whence could the fime inhabitants of these 
mountain regions have derived this curious erudition? Not 
from the barbarous hordes who roamed over the higher latitudes 
of the north; nor from the more polished races on the southern 
continent, with whom it is apparent they had no intercourse. 
If we are driven, in our embarrassment, like the greatest 
astronomer of our age, to seek the solution among the civilised 
communities of Asia, we shall still be perplexed by finding, 
amidst general resemblance of outline, sufficient discrepancy in 
the details, to vindicate, in the judgments of many, the Aztec 
claim to originality.^ 

I shall conclude the account of Mexican science with that of 
a remarkable festival, celebrated by the natives at the termina- 
tfon of the great cycle of fifty-two years. VVe have seen, in the 
preceding chapter, their traditions of the destruction of the 
world at four successive epochs. They looked forward confi- 
dently to another such catastrophe, to take place like the pre- 
ceding, at the close of a cycle, when the sun was to be effaced 
from the heavens, the human race from the earth, and when the 
darkness of chaos was to settle on the habitable globe. The 
cycle would end in the latter part of December, and, as the 
dreary season of the winter solstice approached, and the 
diminished light of day gave melancholy presage of its speedy 
extinction, their apprehensions increased ; and, on the arrival of 
the five “ unlucky ” days which closed the year, they abandoned 
themselves to despair.* They broke in pieces the little images 
of their household gods, in whom they no longer trusted. The 
holy fires were suffered to go out in the temples, and none w'cre 
lighted in their own dwellings. Their furniture and domestic 
utensils were destroyed; their garments tom in pieces; and 
everything was thrown into disorder, for the coming of the evil 
genii who were to descend on the desolate earth. 

* La Place, who suggests the analogy, frankly admits the difficulty. 
— S^t^rne du Monde, liv. 5. ch. 3. 

■ M. Jomard errs in placing the mw fire, with which ceremony the old 
c^e properly conclude, at the winter solstice. It was not till the 26th 
of December, if Gama is right. Tlic cause of M Jomard’s error is his 
filing it before, instead of after, the complementary days.— See his sensible 
letter ou the Artec calendar, in the Vues des Cordill^res, p 309 
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On the evening of the last day, a pHrooessioii of prietts, issuin' 
ing the dress ^d ornaments of their gods, moved from the 
capital towards* a lofty mountain about two leagues distant. 
They carried with them a nobH victim, the flower of their 
captives, and an apparabu for kindling the ntw fire, the success 
of which an augury of Ac renewal of the cycle. On reaching 

the sumfhit of the mountain, the procession paused tiU midnight ; 
when, as the constellation of the Pleiades approached the lenith/ 
the new fire was kindled by the friction of the sticks placed on 
the wounded breast of the victim .• The flame was soon com- 
municated to a funeral pile, on which the body of the slaughtered 
captive was thrown. As the light streamed up towards heaven, 
shouts of joy and triumph burst forth from the countless multi- 
tudes who covered the hills, the terraces of the temples, and tlic 
house-tops, with eyes anxiously bent on the mount of sacrifice. 
Couriers, with torches lighted at the blazing beacon, rapidly bore 
them ON er every part of the a)untry ; and the cheering element 
was seen brightening on altar and hearthstone, for the circuit of 
many a league, long before the Sun, rising on his accustomed 
track, gave assurance that a new cycle had commenced its 
march, and that the laws of nature were not to be reversed for 
the Aztecs. 

'Fhe following thirteen days were given up to festivity. The 
houses were cleansed and whitened. 'Fhc broken vessels were 
replaced by new ones, llie people, dressed in their gayest 
apparel, and crowned with garlands and rhaplcts of flowers, 
thronged in joyous procession, to offer up their oblations and 
thanksgivings in the temples. Dances and games were instituted, 
emblematical of the regeneration of the world. It was the 
carnival of the Aztecs; or rather the national jubilee, the great 
secular festival, like that of the Romans, or ancient Ktniscans, 

* At the actual moment of their culmination, accfjrdinn to IkHH Sahaaun 
(Hi^t de Nueva Espafla, lib 4 Apriid ) and Tnrf|ueinada (Monarch 
Ind , hb. 10, cap 33, 36). Hut thi» omld Ofit !«, ai that t<H>k pUoe at 
midnight^ m November; »o late as the la%t secular festival, which was 
early in Montezuma's reign, in 1507 —(Gama, I^escriicion. Parte x, 
p 50, nota — Humboldt. Vues drs CorfljM'-res. pp, i8x, 182 ) The longer 
we postpone the beginning of the new cycle, the greater still must be the 
discrepancy. 

• *' On bis bare breast the cedar b^iughs are laid; 

On his bare breast, drv sedge and odomus gunii 
Laid ready to receive the sacred spark. 

And blaze to herald the ascending Sun, 

Upon hu hving altar/* 


SourHtv*! Mad 4 >c, part 2. can 2^. 
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which few alive had witnessed before, — or could expect to see 
again.' 

M. de Humboldt remarked, inany years ago, “ It were to be 
wish#‘d that some government would publish, at its own expense, 
the remains of the ancient American civUisation ; for it is oidy by 
the comparison of several monuments, that we can succeed in dis- 
covering the meaning of these allegories, which are partly astro- 
nomical, and partly mystic." This enlightened wish has now been 
reallbed, not by any government, but by a private individual. Lord 
Kingsborough. The great work, published under his auspices, and 
so often cited in this introduction, appeared in I^ndon in 1830. 
When completed, it will reach to nine volumes, seven of w'hich are 
now before the public. Some idea of its magnificence may be formed 
by those who have not seen it, from the fact that copies of it, with 
coloured plates, sold ofiginally at i^ 7 S, and, with uncoloured, at 
;^i2o. Ine price has been since much reduced. It is designed to 
exhibit a complete view of the ancient Aztec MSS., with such few 
interpretations as exist ; the beautiful drawings of Castafteda relabng 
to Central America, with the commentary of Dupaix; the un- 
published history of Father Sahagun, and, last, not least, the copious 
annotations of his lordship. 

i'oo much cannot be said of the mechanical execution of the book, 
its splendid typography, the apparent accuracy, and the delicacy of 
the drawings, and the sumptuous quality of the materials. Yet the 
purchaser would have been saved some superfluous expense, and the 
n adcr much inconvenience, if the letterpress had been in volumes 
of an ordinary size. But it is not uncommon, in works on this 
magnificent plan, to find utility m some measure sacrificed to show. 

1 ho collection of Aztec MSS., if not perfectly complete, is very 
extensive, and reflects great credit on the diligence and research of 
the compiler. It strikes one as strange, however, that not a single 
document should have been drawn from Spain Peter Martyr 
speaks of a numl>er having been brought thither in his time. (De 
Insulis nuper invcntis. p. 368.) The Marquis Spineto examined 
one in the Escunal, being the same with the Mendoza Codex, and 
pe*rhai>s the onginal, since that at Oxford is but a copy. (Lectures, 
lec. 7.) Mr. Waddilove. chaplain of the British embassy to Spain, 
gave a particular account of one to Dr. Robertson, which he saw m 
the sarr/e library, and considered an Aztec calendar. Indeed, it is 


‘ I borrow the words of the summons by which the people were called 
to the ludt siculares, the secular games of ancient Rome, " quos me 
steetd^^et qutsquam, nfc speciaturns essei.’* — (Suetonius, V'ila Tib Claudii, 
lib. 5.) The old Mc,\ican chroniclers warm into something like eloquence 
in their descriptions of the Aztec festival — (Tormiemada, Monarch. Ind , 
lib 10, cap. 33. — Toribi<i, Hist de los Indios, MS., Parte i, cap. 5. 
Sahagun, Hist, de Nueva Espafla, lib. 7, cap g-xa. Sec, also, Gama 
Descripcion, P.irte 1, op 3a-S4. — Cla\igero. Stor. del Messico, tom. ii. 
pp. 84-86.) The English reader will find a more brilliant cMouring of 
the same scene in the canto of Madoc, above cited, — On the Close of the 
Century. 
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scarcely possible that the frequent \ uyauers to the New World should 
i!Ot have furnished the mother country %^ith abundant specimens of 
this most interesting feature of Artec civthsatioo. Nor should we 
fear that the present liberal government would aeeJude Uieae 
treasures from the inspection of the M:lioK«r. 

Much cannot bo said ii^l^your of the arrangement of thfsae codices. 
In some of them, as the Mendoea Colex. for example, the plates arc 
not even nuTpberecl; and one who would stutiv them by the corre- 
sponding interpretation, must often l>ewilder himself in the mare of 
hieroglyphics, without a cine to guide him. Neither is there any 
attempt to enlighten us as to the j^vniivc value and authenticity of 
the respective documents, or even tlieir prcvnnis history. I^eyond a 
barren reference to the particular library from uhich they have l>een 
borrowed. I.ittle hght. indeed, can be expetie<l on tliese matters, 
but ve have not that little — 1 he defect of arr.^ngement is chargeable 
on other parts of the work. 1 bus, for »n>t.in(e. the sixth l>«K>k of 
Sahagun i.s tr.in-^ferred from the holy <if the lii'-Uiry to which it l>elougs 
to a preceding volume, while the gran<l hvj>>thesis of his lorilship. 
for which the work w’as conc^Kted. is hii<1dle<l into notes hitihed on 
random pas^age^ of the text, witli a gotnl tle.il less cctnnection than 
the stones of Queen Schehcrer.ule m the Arahmn \tghts, arul md 
quite so entertaining 

The drift of l.onl Kingsboroueh's sp< dilations \h, to establish tlie 
coloni>.iti<)n of Mexico by the Kr.irlitcs To tins the wholr* b.ittery 
of his logic and learning is <lirectc<l I or this, hieroglyphics are 
unriddled, manuscripts cotnp.ire<l. monun.ents ddincatcd Hi** 
theory, liowevcr, whatever l>e its ments. will warcely liecome 
popular, since, instead of l>eiiig e\luhit<Hl in a rie.n and compte 
hen^ive form, readilv eml»racrd by the rnind. it Li spread over an 
infinite nunilxT of notes thickly sprmkletJ with •juotations from 
languages ancient and modern, till the weary rr.stler. floimdeiing 
al>oiit in the (x'can of fragments, with no Ii^hl ti> guide him, feels 
like Milton’s devil, work iig his way tliroiigli diaoa. — 

'■ nrilfii r vfj, 

N'T I'oxl drv l.!nd nj^h foundrrrd on f trr^ '* 

It would be unjust, however, not to admit that the noble author, 
if his logic IS not alw-ays convincing shows mnf h acuteness in fletrct- 
ing analogies; that he displays farmJi.inty with his Hwlije< t. and a fun<l 
of erudition, though it often rmi.s to w.iste. that, whatever l>e the tie 
fects of arrangement, he has l)rought together a most nth lolleclmn 
of unpublished materials to illnstr.itf the Artec and. m a wider sens*-. 
American antiquities, and that, by this munificent under!, iking, 
which no government, probably, wouhl have, and few individuals 
coul<l have executed, he has entitled himself to the lasting gratitude 
of every friend of science 

Aiu thcr writer, whose works must l>e diligently consulted by every 
student of Mexican antitjuitics is Antt>nii>» («ama. His life contains 
as few iricidcntb as those of mtjst scholars Me was bom at .^Icxl^o, 
in 1735. of a respectable family, and was bretj to the law. He eirly 
showed a preference for rnathcmat.cal studips, conscious that in this 
career lay Ins strength. In 1771. he communicated his ol/scrvations 
on the eclipse of that year to the French astronomer .M. de LaUnde, 
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who published them in Paris, with high commendations of the 
author. Gamai's increasing reputation attracftd the attention of 
government ; and he was employed by it in vanoas scientific labours 
of importance. His neat passion, however, was the study of Indian 
antiquities. He maae himself i^uainted with the history of the 
native races, their traditions, their languages, and. as far as possible, 
their hieroglyphics. He had an opportunity of showing the fruits 
of this preparatory training, and his skill as an antiquary, on the 
discovery of the great calendar stone, in 1790. He produced a 
masterly treatise on this and another Aztec monument, explaining 
the objects to which they were devoted, and pouring a flood of light 
on the astronomical science of the aborigines, their mythology, and 
their astrological 8)r8teni. He afterwards continued his investiga- 
tions in the same path,* and wrote treatises on the dial, hieroglyphics, 
and arithmetic of the Indians. These, however, were not given to the 
world till a few years since, when they were published, together with 
a reprint of the former work, under the auspices of the industrious 
Bustamente. Gama died in 1802, leaving behind him a reputation 
for great worth in private life, — one in which the bigotry that seems 
to enter too frequently into the character of the Spanish-Mexican 
was tempered by the liberal feelings of a man of science. His 
reputation as a writer stands higlAor patient acquisition, accuracy, 
and acuteness. His conclusions are neither warped by the love of 
theory so common in the philosopher, nor by the easy credulity so 
natural to the antiquary. He feels his way with the caution of a 
mathematician whose steps are demonstrations. M. de Humboldt 
was largely indebed to his first work, as he has emphatically acknow- 
ledged. But notwithstanding the eulogiuras of this popular writer, 
and his own merits, Gama's treatises are rarely met with out of New 
S(>ain, and his name can hardly be said to have a transatlantic 
reputation. 



CHAPTER V 


AZTEC AGRICULTURE— MECHANICAL ARTS— MIRCHAKTI— 
DOMESTIC MANNERS 

It is hardly possible that a nation, so far advanced u the Aitecs 
in mathematical science, should not have made considerable 
progress in the mechanical arts, which arc so nearly connected 
with it. Indeed, intellectual progress of any kind implies a 
degree of refinement that requires a certain cultivation of both 
useful and elegant art. The savage, wandering through the 
wide forest, without shelter for his head, or raiment for his back, 
knows no other wants than those of animal appetites; and, 
when they are satisfied, seem^to himself to have answered the 
only ends of existence. But man, in society, feels numerous 
desires, and artificial tastes spring up, accommodated to the 
various relations in which he is placed, and perpetually stimu- 
lating his invention to devise new cxt)edicnts to gratify them. 

There is a wide difference in the mechanical skill of different 
nations; but the difference b still greater in the inventive 
power which directs this skill, and makes it available. Some 
nations seem to have no power beyond that of imitation; or, 
if they possess invention, have it in so low a degree, that they 
are constantly repeating the same idea, witliout a shadow of 
alteration or improvement; as the l)ird builds precisely the s^e 
kind of nest which those of its own species built at the beginning 
of the world. Such, for example, are the Chinese, who have, 
probably, been familiar for ages with the germs of some db- 
coveries, of little practical Ixrnefit to themselves, but which, 
under the influence of European genius, have reached a degree 
of excellence, that has wrought an important change in the 
constitution of society. 

Far from looking back, and forming itself slavbhly on the past, 
it b characteristic of the European intellect to be ever on the 
advance. Old dbcoverics Income the basb of new ones. It 
passes onward from truth to truth, connecting the whole by a 
succession of links, as it were, into the great chain of science 
which b to encircle and bind together the universe. The light 
of learning is shed over the labours of art. New avenues are 

87 
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opened for tlie communication both of person and of thought. 
New facilities are devised for subsistence. Personal comforts of 
every kind are inconceivably multiplied, and brought within 
the reach of the poorest. Secure of these, the thoughts travel 
into a nobler region than that of the senses; and the appliances 
of art are made to minister to the demands of an elegant taste, 
and a higher moral culture. 

The same enlightened spirit, applied to agriculture, raises it 
from a mere mechanical drudgery, or the barren formula of 
additional precepts, to the dignity of a science. As the composi- 
tion of the earth is analysed, man learns the capacity of the soil 
that he cultivates; and, as his empire is gradually extended over 
the elements of nature, he gams the p)ovvcr to stimulate her to 
her most bountiful and various production. It is with satisfac- 
tion that we can turn to the land of our fathers, as the one in 
which the experiment has l>een conducted on the broadest scale, 
and attended with results tluit the world has never before 
witnessed. With equal truth, we may point to the .Anglo-.Saxon 
race in both hemispheres, as that whose enterprising genius has 
contributed most e.sscntially to the great interests of humanity, 
l^y the application of science to the useful arts. 

Husbandry, to a very limited extent, indeed, was practised bv 
most of the rude tribes of North America. Wherever a natural 
opening of the forest, or a i ich strip of tftirrvnl met their eves, or a 
green slope w'as found along the rivers, thev [)l.inted it with be.in:^ 
and Indian corn ' The cultivation wms slovenly in the extreme, 
anti could not seture the improvident natives from the frequent 
recurrence of desolating famines. Still, that thev tilled the soil 
at all was a peculiarity ^^hich honourably distinguished them 
from other tribes of hunters, and raised them one degree higher 
in the scale of civili.sation. 

Agriculture in Mexico w'as in the same arbanced state as the 
otlicr arts of social life. In few countries, indeed, h.is it been 
inore respected It was closely interwoven w'ith the civil and 
religious institutions of the nation There were peruhar deities 
to preside over it; the name's of tiie months and of the religious 
festi\ als iiacl more or less n ferenc’e to it. ITc public taxes, as we 
have seen, were often paid in agricultural prvxiuce. All, except 

• Thi^ l.ittrr frain .icc.^rUmc; to Hiinil*<'l(!t was found liv the Feirope.ins 
in the New W (irld, fro n the soutli of Chdi to f’ennsN Ivariia (F'^^ai 
politique, toin ii p 408I . he rnn:ht have added to the St I »\renr** 
Our puritan fathers found it in abundance on the New Knpl.ind coa'^t, 
wherever thnv landrd See Morton, \«”\ 1 n^l.uur^ Memorial (Boston, 
iS> )), p 63. — Ciookin, lehusetts Hist orical C«'llecti >ns, chap ^ 
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the Mldien and peat nobles, evrn the inh i* 4 tanta of the ritiet. 
cultivated the wfl. The work w.w chit'ily dnnaby the men ; the 
women scattering the seed, husking the mrn, and taking luwt 
only m the lighter labours of the field.* In this they presented 
w honourable contrast to the other tribes nf tlie continent, who 
impos^ the burden of argicuhure, severe jls it is in the North, 
on their women * Indeed, the was as teiulrrlv regarded b\ 
the Aztecs in this matter, as it is in innsi parts of Ki.iope at the 
present day. 

There was no want of judgment in the management of I heir 
ground. Wlien somewhat exhausted, it w.is immitted to 
recover bv Ivinc fiilluw. Its extreme dix'nrss wiw rr1ir\rd bv 
canals, with wIhlIi the kind wxs partully irrigateil ; and the same 
end was promoted by se\ere penalties against the drstnu iion of 
the woods, with which the count! v. as .ilrr.idv notued, was will 
covered before the Conquest. I..i.stlv. thrv proxidid for tluir 
harvests ample gr.xnari(s, wlmli were admitted bv the mn- 
querors to lie nf aiimirahle ron^trurtion. In this pnivisinn we 
see the forerasi of civilised nun* 

Amongst the most iiii|iort.i:it .irtides of hiisKr ili\, we nmv 
notue the lianana. whose fauiitv of cultivation anil exulwrant 
returns arc so f.t*nl to habits of sxstein.itn uiul hardv iiidiistrx * 
Another celeliratcd plant w.i$ the r.u iri, the fruit of wlmh 

■ I'irqiieri III I Xfniivrli Iml lili 11 ri|i yi " r«aiii| !■ 

fiir iii.r time*.," 1 vrlnmi. |i.i fitl.fr h 1 ,i i Hfiimi 41c imi mih lUilil 

fur the UNiim ef ihe fir|i| Ivil I i> • iiiiirl> 1rvi:\ In 4llf'iil In llifir 
nviii linii«.i I iikl' " 

' \ sinkiiiic niiitr isi t>i ^ I |■\| 1 lldl^s, «illi whnrii sfin.r jpii.i.i irm 
aie fli«i iisnl 111 III* "Ilf. Ilf I I' III XtfViriri« Snl linrUs ll.f 

r!Iei„i'. icv Ilf I* f men in I i\, ' <i^hii 4I limiie in iIiiik |hr lifi.ii, 

uliil* tl.eir «bi\t . HfTf f •' 1 1 • fi1ii«fi*f* 1 ilw'irs mil *i| diMirs. 

If Tarr* f ftfiii, -ft ri \f)t H If tut 
air f .'fi«u ' ’*1 ‘f ftfii ffiQi* Tpo0di 
l.ifi * of Aifi I 'Ciri •«irA d”t f II 
fi.t'i ii iaToi,>>o. r’fi ai 8^ di iM 

1 4«ur ;fi M v« • ’i 1 ni • ' iiri 

* fl inif 1 , f| ill C I V XI* 141 

■ ri<rn"eniad 4 \l*iii irrh Ii <1 lit* X. r 4 |> ( Un/fro. Sl> r >le| 

Messico I11111 II I»|* Mil" "Jai.is imiIi ri/r<>ii h 4 iiilirf " soys the 
h'lniier viritfr " «inii eii p r is 1 r .«i nr^ *' If tl.pHf f 4 ii.itifs «• if r irr llifv 
mere \erv disln «sii>k, h*. ift^r. oi.d lisif <] \rrv kmic - f • nif l*llilv • '.ill. 
Hot thieli.Ms rap 41 n. el ilil'i 

*0\if'd'i con ■' rs ir.* ut iii|*irte<l pl4ni >1 *1 llerii i.idf / in 

hi« copnnis cal.il<ic .e, m iV'« n** • lentHin nl il ii oil ll ii Ifniii'xildi wh*t 
has Ktstn much 4lieiilii*n !•« 11 r '.r| idrs, that if s*ir>je ••'em «ifre lifinchl 
into the cniintrv, wlhen were indiicenoiis I ssai fsjliiique, ti.m n i.;i 
X^a-X^d ) If we iiiav cr'd'i tUsisero the lij.io.j «4S the lorltidd* n 
fruit that teinptfd uiir | •r mother I \e' **tfir d I Mfs*ir>i, Umi 1 
p 4 'i nola 
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furnished the chocolate, — from the Mexican chccolaU, — now so 
common a bevejftge throughout Europe.^ The vanilla, confined 
to a small distirct of the sea-coast, was used for the same pur- 
poses, of flavouring their food ancfdrink, as with us. The great 
staple of the country, as, indeed, of the American continent, was 
maize, or Indian corn, which grew freely alopg the valleys, and 
up the steep sides of the Cordilleras to tlie high level of the table- 
land. The Aztecs were as curious in its preparation, and as well 
instructed in its manifold uses, as the most expert New England 
housewife. Its gigantic stalks, in these equinoctial regions, 
afford a saccharine matter, not found to the same extent in 
northern latitudes, and supplied the natives with sugar little 
inferior to that of the cane itself, which was not introduced 
among them till after the Conquest.* But the miracle of nature 
was the great Mexican aloe, or maguey, whose clustering pyramid 
of flowers, towering above their dark coronals of leaves, were seen 
sprinkled over many a broad acre of the tableland. As we have 
already noticed, its bruised leaves afforded a paste from which 
paper was manufactured;* its juice was fermented into an 
intoxicating beverage, pulque, of which the natives, to this day, 
are excessively fond ; ^ its leaves further supplied an impenetrable 
thatch for the more humble dwellings; thread, of which coarse 
stuffs were made, and strong cords, were drawn from its tough 
and twisted fibres; pins and needles were made of the thorns at 
the extremity of its leaves; and the root, when properly cooked, 
was converted into a palatiible and nutritious food. The agave, 
in short, was meat, drink, clothing, and writing materials for 
the Aztec 1 Surely, never did Nature enclose in so compact a 

' Rel d’un gent., ap. Ramusio, tom. iii fol 306 — Hernandez, De 
HistoriA IMantaruin Nov® HiN^ania* (Matriti, 1790), lib 6, cap 87 

•Carta del. Lie Zuazo, MS He extols the honey of the m.iize, as 
equal to that of the bees (Also Oviedo. Hist Natural de las Indi.is. cap 4. 
ap Barcia, tom i ) Hernandez, who celebrates the manifold wa\s m winch 
the maize w’as prepared, derives it from the Haytiau word ma/ni — Hist 
Plantanim, lib. t 5 , cap 44, 45. 

• .And is still, in one spot at least, San A'ngel, — three leagues from the 
capital Another mill was to Iiave been established a few years since in 
Fuobla Whether this has actually been done I am ignorant — See the 
Report of the Committee on Agriculture to the Senate of the United 
States, March 12. 1838. 

* Before the Revolution, the duties on the pulque formed so important 
a branch of revenue, that the cities of Mexico, Puebla, and Toluca alone 
paid $817,739 to government (Humboldt, Essai Poiitique. tom. 11 p 
47.) It requires time to reconcile Europeans to the peculiar 6avour of 
this liquor, on the merits of which they are consc(^uently much divided 
There is but one opinion among the natives The English reader wiU find 
a good account of its manufacture in Ward's Mexico, vol ii pp 55*<^ 
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form so many of the elements of human comfort and civilisa* 
tion ! » 

It would be obviously out o(j>lace to enumerata in these pages 
all the varieties of plant*!, many df them of medicinal virtue, 
which have been introduced from Mexico into Europe. Still 
less can I attempt .1 catalogue of its flowers, which, with their 
variegated and gaudy colours, form the greatest attraction of 
our greenhouses. Tlic opposite climates embraced within the 
narrow latitudes of New Spam Eive given to it, probably, the 
richest and most diversified Flora to be found in anv countrv 
on the globe. Tliese different products were systematically 
arranged by the Aztecs, who understood their projverties, and 
collected tlicm into nurseries, more extensive than any then 
existing in the Old World. It is not improUblc that thev 
suggested the idea of those “ gardens of plants which were 
introduced into Europe not many vc.irs after the Conquest.* 

The Mexicans were as well acquainted with the mineral, as 
with the vegetable treasures of their kingdom. Silver, lead, and 
tin they drew from the mines of Tasco; co[)per from the moun- 
tains of Zacotollan. These were taken, not only from the crude 
masses on the surface, luit from veins wroiiglit in the solid rock, 
into which they opened extensive galleries. In fart, the traces 
of their lal)ours furnished the l)cst indirations for the early 
Spanish miners. Gold, found on the surface, or gleaned from 
the beds of rivers, was cast into bars, or. in the form of dust, 
made part of the regular tribute of the .southern provinces of the 

* H»Tnari<l'*r enumrr.itcs Ihr wvrral of the maR>jfv. which aic 

tunird to these manifold uses, m liu Ir.irnrd work. De Hi»f IM.mt.irurn 
(lab 7. c.ip 71, <*1 '**<1) M dc Huinbuldl c>>nM<Jenk tJjrm all vajirife^ 

the agave ArmrtcjfM, f.iijjiliar In th** VMithrrn j'-ifts, both of the United 
States and Kurope (K^h.u r.rliiiqije, t«»m ii p 4H7 el ) Thj% 
opinion has br«>u<ht on him a rather vmr r<diukc from our countryman, thr* 
late I)r Perrine, who pronoijnci*s them a dl^t^n^l '.j^eclrx from the Arnerfran 
agave , .and regards one of llir kinds, the ^Ua, from which ttir fine thread 
15 obtained, as a tot illy distinct genus CSce the Kej^KUt i;f the Conunfltre 
on .'\i;rirulture ) \'et the Haron may find authority for all the pr«vj>ertles 
ascrib'd bv him to the inagury In the most acrrediird wrlfPT« who have 
resKh'd more or less time in .Mexico - See among other*, Mernander.. utu 
supra — Saliagun. Hist de .Nueva 1 vpafl^, pb cap 2. lib 11. c^p 7 - 
Torihio. Hist de los Indlos. MS . Ihirte rap 17— < aria del J ic /tia/o 
MS The last, speaking of the rnagues which nrodures the fermented 
drink, says expressly. " I>c lo one qu^da dc die has ho^as se aprovechaii. 
c/)ino de lino mui delagdo, 6 dc OUnda. de qo#* li.imi lienr/vs mui prlinos 
para vestir, ^ bim deltj.idos ” It \/*> denied, however, that |)r 

Pemne shows himself mtnnately arqu.iir.ted with the slmrtnre and hal/)i% 
of the tropical plants, which, with inch patriotic spirit, he prfq>o«ed to 
introduce into Florida, 

•The fi ft legular estal lishment of this kind, acc/rdlng to rarll, was at 
Padua, in XS4S — Lettres Am< 4 ic . tom 1 ch.rp 2t 
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empire. ^he use of iron, with which the soil was impregnated, 
was unknown |p them. Notwithstanding its abundance, it 
demands so many processes to prepare it for use, that it has 
commonly been one of the last metals pressed into the service 
of man. The age of iron has followed that of brass, in fact as 
well as in fiction.^ 

They found a substitute in an alloy of tin and copper; Ind, 
with tools made of this bronze, could cut not only metals, but, 
with the aid of a siliceous dust, the hardest substances, as basalt, 
porphyry, amethysts, and emeralds * They fashioned there 
last, which were found very large, into many curious and 
fantastic forms. They cast, also, vessels of gold and silver, 
carving them with their metallic chisels in a very delicate 
manner. Some of the silver vases were so large, that a man 
could not encircle them with his arms. They imitated very 
nicely the figures of animals, and, what was extraordinary, could 
mix the metals in such a manner, that the feathers of a bird, or 
the scales of a fish, should be alternately of gold and silver. 
The Spanish goldsmiths admitted their superiority over them- 
selves in these ingenious works. ^ 

They employed another tool, made of itztliy or obsidian, a 
dark transparent mineral, exceedingly hard, found in abundance 
in their hills. They made it into knives, razors, and their 

‘ P Martyr, De Orbe Novo, Dreades (Compluti, 1530), dec. 5, p. 191. 
— Acosta, lib. 4, cap. 3. — Humboldt, Hssai Politique, tom. iii pp x 14-125 
— Torquemada, Monarch, Ind , lib. 13, cap 34 “ Men wrought in brass,” 

says Hesiod, ” when iron did not exist.” 

XdX<rq; 3 ’ Ip^a^orro' fifXas S' oSk fffKt <rlSrjpoi. 

Hfsiod. "Efyya Kal'Hfi4pai. 

The Abbi Raynal contends that the ignorance of iron nui<^i necessarily 
have kept the Mexicans in a low state of ciMlisation, since without it " they 
could have produced no woiU in metal worth looking at, no masonry nor 
architecture, engraving nor sculpture.” — (History of the Indies, Eng trans , 
vol ill. b. 6.) Iron, bo^^ever, if known, was little used bv the ancient 
Egyptians, whose mightv monuments were hewn with bronze tools, while 
their weapons and domestic utensils were of the same material, as appear 
from the green colour given to them in their paintings 

• Gama, Dcscripcion, Parte, 2. pp 25-29. — Torquemada, Monarch 
Ind., ubi supra. 

•Sahagun, Hist, de Nueva Espafla, lib, 9, cap. 15-17- — Boturini, Idea, 
p. 77. — Torquemada, Monarch. Ind , loc cit Herrera, who says they 
could also enamel, commends the skill of the Mexican goldsmiths In making 
birds and animals with movable wings and limbs, in a most curious 
fashion. (Hist. General, dec a, lib 7, cap. 15). Sir John Maundeville, 
as usual, 

” with his hair on end 
AX his own wonders,” 

notices the gret marvavle ** of similar pieces of mechanism, at the court 
of the grand Cham of Cathay.— Sec his Volagc and Travaile. chap 20 
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^ burned, 

Vyith this they wrought the vAous stones imd alabtvsirrs em- 
nloyed in the construction of their public worl> and principal 
u ^ ^ particular account of these to 

the body of the narrati^e, and will only add here, that the en- 
trar^w and angles of the buddings were profusely ornamentr<i 
with images, sometimes of their fant.istic deities, and frequently 
o latter were executed with great acrumey. 

The former,” according to Torquemada, “were the hidct>us 
reflection of their own souls. \i\d it was not till after they had 
been converted to flinstianity, that they ouild model the true 
figure of a man.” * The old chronicler’s fai ts are well founded, 
whtiiever we may think of his reasons. The allegorical phan* 
tasms of his religion, no doubt, gave a direction to the Aztec 
artist, in his delineation of the human figure , supplying him with 
an imaginary beauty in the personifu aliori of divinity itself 
As these superstitions lost their hold on his mind, it opened to the 
influences of a purer taste ; and, after the Conquest, the Mexiran,i 
furnished many examples of correct, and some of beautiful 
portraiture. 


Sculptured images were so numerous, that the foundations of 
the cathedral in the Pinza Maynr, the great square of Mexico, 
are said to he entirclv composed of them* 'Hus s|>ot mav, 
indeed, he regarded as the Aztec hirum, the great riepository 
of the treasures of ancient sculpture, which now lie hid in its 
bosom. Such monumeius are spread all over the capital, how- 
ever, and a new cellar can hardl\ l>c dug. or ff)undiUion laid, 
without turning up some of the mouldering relics of barbaric' 
art. But they are little heccled, and. if nc^t wantonly broken in 
pieces at once, are usuallv worked into the rising wall, or supfKirts 
of the new edifice!* Two rrleliratcd h.is-relicfs of the last 
Montezuma and his father, cut in the solid r^ick in the lieautiful 
groves of Ch.ipoltepec, were dchlicratelv dcstro\ed, as late as 
the I ist century, by ord^T of the government ’ * The monuments 

‘ H#*rT»Ta, Gcner.il 'Ic'C 2. lilt 7 Ciip. u — Torqte-rMatla, Monarch 
Ind . lib 13. cap 34 — Gama. r)rvcru>»ci >n. Pai> j, pp a;, 2H 

• “ Paroce, que pemiiiu Dlo^ qnc la fi^ura dr su\ cijrr;»'r\ wr a«imlU«r 
A 1.1 que tenian siis alrnas. por el j*rcadn, m que nicmpre i^ nnajicelan ** — 
Monarcfi Ind., lih rs. cip si 

• Cl.iv isfcro, Stcr cjr| torn 11 p los 

•Gama, Descr 1 pc i.)ri, I’arte i. p i IV^idr the Plata Sfaynr, Gaaia 
point* out the Square of Tlatet*lo», a* a CTeal r/*mr»rrv <»( ancjf'nt tcIkh 
11 \%as the quarter to which the Mexican* retre abd, on the nc«c of tbr 
capital 

•Torquemada, Monarch Ir.d llh 13. cap 34 ---Garna, I>e#rTij»don 
Parte 2. pp 81-83 The*e ‘lat ue*- are r«*;>ra>dlv noticed bv the old writer* 
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of the barbstfian meet with its^Ue respect mm civilised mani 
those of tM civilised man fiKi the barbaruui ^ 

The most reparkable piece of sculpture yet disinterred is the 
f^rifit calendar stone, noticed in the preceding chapter. It con- 
sists of dark porphyry, and in its original dimensions, as taken 
from the quarry, is oimputed to have wcii^hcd ne.irly fifty tons 
It was transported from the mountains beyond Lake Chiulco, a 
d.'it'ince of many leagues, over a broken country intervened by 
water-courses and can.ils. In crossing a liridge which tra\ ersed 
one of these latter, in the cipital, the supix)rts gave way, and 
tlie huge mass was precipitated into the water, whence it was 
with difTirulty recovered. The fart, lluit so enormous a frag- 
ment of porphyry could be thus safely carried for Ir.igiics, in the 
face of such obstacles, and without the aid of cattle, —for the 
\zters, as already mentioned, had no animals of draught,— 
suggests to us no mean ideas of their met haniral skill, and of 
their machinery, and implies a degree of cultivation little 
infeiior to that demanded for the geometriral and ast ronoinic.il 
science displayed in the inscriptions on this very stone * 

Tlic ancient Mexicans made iiteiiMls of eartiienw.ire for the 
ordiiiarv purposes of domestic life, numerous specimens of which 
still exist * They made cups and vases of a l«ic kcred or p.iinted 
wood, imjMTVious to wet, and gaudily coloured Tlii'ir dvrs 
weiu ohtiiiicd from Ixith mineral and vegetilile siihstimes. 
Among them w.is the rich crimson of the cnrliine.il, the modem 
rival of the f.imcd Tynan purfile It is as introduced into 
Kuropc fnini Mexico, where the curious little insect was 

Ihi* last was distmird in when it a is Mf'i h\ Gam i wlm hiRlilv 

riiiimifnds the l■xl*clltlllll of it 

' I Ills waiitiuiiii'ss Ilf di’sirurtifin pmukf* thr lnttiT .iniiii.idvrrsniii nf 
Martvr, eiiliuhti'iird iiiiiul rrsprciid tin* \i*s!i i-s nf ri> ilioation 

whiTi'sir found ** Ihn ro!i«|iirr'irx,” hr sa\s "mM.iiii ihr 

IniililiiiKs that wrrr drt iml ilir\ wniiM latlirr sirk st itil\ ritirs, 

th.iii rrrcl one kiuhI nlitiri ** |lr DiIh* Novo, drr s cap m 

*(iiiiia, DrsciipriiMi, l*artr i. pp iio-iii Hninl xldt I •'>11 Pnliti'iur, 
toiii II p 40 Irii thmi'.iii'l I'lni virrr (■iiiplnxril ri thr trans|io 1 ill m nf 
this riioriiioiis ni iss .irc'itlin * lii |r •i/iiiiii>r uhnM* 11 inatisr, with all thr 
.icrmnpinsinR piinli ,ii's, is iiirintrlv traiisi nln d h\ Mi.a iniriitr Ihr 
I ici'.'iatc shows .111 ap,M'tiir fur thr m.irvrlliiiis, whirh in', 'it r.ritr thr 
riivs III a iiiiiiik of tl.r Mnliilr \srs — ] V'rriprrif*. iiota. 1 tc cil 1 
riir I iii'lish traxill'T, I alp'hr. .ircniiiiiiodatev thr wiiii.|rr« ol nitiirc and 
art \rTv wrll ti> rarh hIIht, !•% siii;rrstiiie. that thrsp I'rpal massrs of stonr 
wrrr traiisiMirtivl hv niraiis ol tl*r in istiHhm, w hosr rroi mis air •rcasionallv 
dhsiiilrrrrtl m thr Mriuaii V.illr\ -Kainhlrr in Mrxico p 141 

■ \ great Colli rtmn of aiicirnt |»ottrr\. with sarmus olhrr siirciiiirns of 
A/trc art, Ihr gift of Messrs !'• inM'it and Keating is dm isitrd in thr 
cabinet nf Ihr .liiirricin rhiliH.ophic il '^'Cirtf, at riiilailrl,ihia See the 
Catalogue, ap Tr iii-.ictiims, sol iii p 310 
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oour-Md with grm ure on plgitMinns of lociuL tinif fallra 
into nfi’lect * TJie natiiei ntfflti.us rn.il«!ril to pHre a linlluni 
colouring 1 1 tlwifttfhs.iAhiih um rrAnuf.irfiiri^f r\ri> diY:rif 
of fincnm from the ci*tiiin ruiinl in .ihiiiul.iii. r 1I11141 I'lmiig* f 
manner regn^ns of the lountrv T n luil lU aii, aImi, i.| 
interme.i\ini* mith these tlie deli, iie h-iir nf raldi ts and ntliei 
inim.ils. mhuh maile a ilfith of i:ti it mani ih as mi 11 a< l«eaul\ 
Ilf a kmc! iltivether it and op thi« tl.ix niteii !> d a iiili 

embnncl'Ts of InrcK, f 1 mers, it ^'ine other I in. ifiil i!« i n i ■ 

But tl I art in mini h •! ••v iiumt ih I •l.teil m is tin ir // •m.i/e 1 1 
feather-murk With t'.is thes nml.' |irod">t all t' i if ei t of a 
iMMlltsfiil II 11* \r n.e giT. r . v p*- • . i/i . • •i.r ti. ji i .i| hird^ 
es|ieriil!\ of the {urmt tiiS-. .ill Tiled e\ in s.iiiiii nl enli-i.i 
and the fine ilnmn of the hiir *i i h > ^ mlmli lenllid in 
'‘A.irn's tl.e hi'"ii ‘in k*»* !» •miT'‘i>l Vixim si" pliultlirni 

m nil siift .lei- 1 1 t! t L' i\e an ■ • pe .ti 1 1. di t il.r p.i iim 
llie feat’ ITS, [loifil II .1 tine mi: M mi'i wen wri ii,:i I inii 
iln-'^es fur thi- mi ilth\ ’ *ii •*»! fur i|i nlr.* nU an 1 1 rnar.iriii* 
fur the t» |i'i Vo oiif .• i|,i« ,\|j i in m f,i|>;i| s i si iti i| snr | 
■i(hniratii>n in I injn* ml. t’a: niii irmis '|ii n*'! miie sent 
liv the ( iin>*iirri«rs It tn lie rc I'n tiv il i’ .t sn i : ii c fill .n art 
shiiiilil h lie Ih‘i n siiPi"* 1 In f ill int<- f!i « i ' 

II eT mi .e n** slmiis n Me' • i Init the % iri-ip ii.ainihii tiirrs 
ar*ii '*:*ir.il |iriu! *1 meie lirn* *lit t i •ln'i fm • ile in tin 
'r**it p irlrtii'ins Ilf the priiin* ’ iit I iis mire liehl 
t'.ire r^eri fill', di* , an*! ui*’! tl •- •ni*ei! ii\ ,i niiiiierniis run 


' 11* M. I I '■ f Ills! rii'i*irii> III A, r 1,1 . 1*1 
*1 nil ■'*! In /iiiri, 'Ifiini lli ■ '.ni a ifir j, |||i 

I ii IS M I'.ii I li** I s r* !• '* I fii»* III 1*^* If 

•i iiiilmt «ilh II * II II. < • I .rr * !■ I nM \ | * s Ifi il v i il i ■ il^ 

f lit silk « IS ■•Ills II r hi • 'r l|* rr I.f II III III* !■ |I|| II ,||ri| r, ||,p ||i|| 

cl •Mr* • « I . II II I I* 1 ■ I I* 'ii'i l*fs I, !■! ■ «|fcip. 

> I f 11 . .ir, 1 I ii r s s . II * A> . • , I I'-f i.| II ii • IS 

s I'l It** liiirr*!' *1 II* '.il S|f«ir„ '.f II, r | I* . I, i| m 
r|i • , isl.i*r> M de I* ,1 *11 has t .iifii * s >„ ■ mii f ■■■n- firis n. 

'i r 1 I . It P r'.f Viif.ll In l>r tflii still II •llr*,' |, •.••i|r|U 
I ■ • l*r i.*ir<r ii*s il all %* ■ i»s I' il il c II i l ' i.p r^ar'^fl ans 

• ■ Il I S*"* P • ^ Ill 

■IuIi*‘*IIk /'IF* M** A*"' si I 1* I ri 1 ** ' if n lll*l f*f 

\ 1 1 iAi I . 1. r| I II I.-i |||.| i|i liM li.fl. s M- |■«rlr I 

rip IS , . I e'un . * I 1 1 l: I ■ *iti*i I I II* f I I A c , 1 1 c ,,||| in 
!• liir«*s *si*i| is-iri ,11, *fl(i**fr,*. *.i .* *'1*1 !rsi«ii •roln'.rr 
' Nrsrr *'ii| 111* II alls" . •* s. pi , , !*• ** |,r siss " I r I 'ilii i* rs and 
■ *rr iriililicai • I r ' r i *1 f* r Ilf'S* i I d* n-i .Vi I ■ r* ; r m ailisi 
•■1 1 1 hssr n i'lf* . r». 4 i*i.- “ iH'r's ti **1' I* it a n* |r j IIft' 

is^MIiii.^ I Iir^ I'ltF.'ii" •'■*■ »*i*it fill • i*.!^ I*f.|ves#r ■ 

sri* m kl. f t'lis I .Irr^ Il g 411 III ■* , * Il o |rir*i^| .a, 4 \rrs 

liiiillfil ir4le ai.d i1 rr 1 * r.isi sihi* *. ii)i t ;ri *.14 
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course of pemns, who camp to buy of sell Roin all^e neigh- 
bouring couikry. A particum^ quarter was allftc^ to e^ 
kind of a^icle^ The numerous transactions were conducted 
wiUjput confusron, and with entire regard to justice, under the 
insprotion of magistrates appointed fpr the pur^se. The traffic 
was carried on partly by barter, and partly by means of a 
regulated currency, of different values. This consisted of trans- 
parent quills of gold dust; of bits of tin, qut in the form of a T; 
and of bags of cacao, containing a specified number of grains. 
“ Blessed money,” exclaims Peter Martyr, “ which exempts its 
possessors from avarice, since it cannot be long hoarded, nor 
hidden under ground ! ” ^ 

There did not exist in Mexico that distinction of castes found 
among the Egyptian and Asiatic nations. It was usual, how- 
ever, for the son to follow the occupation of his father. The 
different trades were arranged into something like guilds; 
having each a particular district of the city Appropriated to it, 
with its own chief, its own tutelar deity, its peculiar festivals, and 
the like. Trade was held in avowed estimation by the Aztecs. 
“ Apply thyself, my son,” was the advice of an aged chief, ” to 
agriculture, or to feather-work, or some other honourable calling, 
rhus did your ancestors before you. Else, how would they 
have provided for themselves and their families? Never was it 
heard, that nobility alone was able to maintain its possessor.” 
Shrewd maxims, that must have sounded somewhat strange in 
the ear of a Spanish hidalgo / ” * 

But the occupation peculiarly respected was that of the 
merchant. It formed so important and singular a feature of 
their social economy, as to merit a much more particular notice 
than it has received from historians. The Aztec merchant was 
a sort of itinerant trader, who made his journeys to the remotest 
borders of Anahuac, and to the countries beyond, carrying with 
him merchandise of rich stuffs, jewelry, slaves, and other valu- 
able commodities. Tlie slaves were obtained at the great market 
of Aztcapotzalco, not many leagues from the capital, where 

* *' O felioem roonetani, quje stiavem utilemqiie praebet huinano generi 
potum, et a tartareA peste avaritia tuos immunes servat possessoret. quod 
tuffodi aut diu aer^arl nequeat! ** (De Orbe Novo, dec, 5, cap. 4. — See 
also. Carta de CortAs, ap. Lorenzana, p. xoo et seq. — Sahagu^ Hist, de 
Nueva E^afla, lib. 8, cap. 36 — Toribio, Hist, de los lodios, MS,, Parte 3 
cap. 8.--^arta del Lie. Zuaz*'). MS ) The substitute for money throughout 
tlie Chinese empire was equally siniole in Marco Polo's time, consisting of 
bits of stamped paper, made from the inner bark of the mulberry tree. — 
See Vlaggi m Messer Marco Polo, gentil' huomo Venetiano, lib. 2., cap. tS, 
ap. Ramiro, tom. ii. 

•Col de Mendoza, ap. Antiq. of Mexico, vol. L PL 71; vol. vi. p. 36. 
— Torquemada. Monarcli. Ind., lib. a. cap. 41- 
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Wra wer^^regulariy l^d for the sale of these unfortuiiate beti^ 
Tncy were brought^ither b^their masten, driised in their 
^yest apparel| and instructed to ting, danoe, uid display their 
little stock of personal accomplishnients, so aa to reconunand 
themselves to the purchaser. Slavesiealmg was an honoufmole 
callup among ^ Astecs.^ 

With this rich freight, the merchant visited the different 
provinces, always bearing some present of value from his own 
sovereign to their chiefs, and usually receiving others in return, 
with a permission to trade. Should this be denied him, or 
should he rncct witlrindignity or violence, he had the means of 
resistance in his power. He performed his journeys with a 
number of companions of his own rank, and a large body of 
ii^erior attendants who were employed to transport the goods. 
Fifty or sixty pounds were the usual load for a man. The whole 
caray^ went anped, and so well provided against sudden 
hostilities, that they could make good their defence, if necessary, 
till reinforced from home. In one instance, a body of these 
militant traders stood a siege of four years m the U>wn of Ayotlan, 
which they finally took from the enemy.* Their own govern* 
raent, however, was always prompt to eml>ark in a war on this 
ground, fmdi^ it a very convenient pretext for cxtentling the 
Mexican empire. It was not unusual to allow the merchants to 
raise levies themselves, which were placed under their command. 
It was, moreover, very common for the prince to employ the 
merchants as a sort of spies, to furnish him information of the 
state of the countries through which they passed, and the dis- 
[*ositions of the inhabitants towards himself.* 

Thus their sphere of action was much enlarged beyond that 
of a humble trader, and they acquired a high consideration in 
the body politic. Tlicy were allowed to assume insignia and 
devices of their own. Some of their number composed what is 
called by the Spanish writers a council of finance; at least, this 
was the case in Tezcuco.* They were much consulted by the 

* Sahagun, Hist, de Nueva Etpafta. lib. 9, cap. 4, 10-14. 

* Ibid . lib 9, cap. a. 

' Ibid., lib. 9, cap. a, 4. In the Mendota Codes it a painting, repre- 
senting the eaectjtiun of a caciqije and hit family, with the dettructhm of 
bit dty. for maltreating ibe perioaa of tome Altec merchantt. — AntJq of 
Mexico, vol. i. PL 67. 

* Torquemada, Monarch. Ind., lib 2, cap. 41. Ixtlilsochitl gives a 
curious story of one of the royal family of Teicuoo. who offered, with two 
otfur merchants, olro$ mercaleft%, to vitit th^ court of a hostile c^qtie, 
and bring him dead or alive to the capitaL They availed themv'U'et of a 
drunken revel, at which they were to have been saoiheed, to affect th^ 
object — Hist. Chjch , MS , cap. 6a. 

I— D 397 
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monarchy who had some of them constantly near his person; 
addressing them by the title of " uncle/' w^ch may remind one 
of that of prin^f or ** cousin," by which a grande of Spain is 
saljjtcd by his sovereign. They were allowed to have their own 
courts, in which civil and criminal cases, not excepting capital, 
were determined; so that they formed an independent com- 
munity, as it were, of themselves. And, as their various traffic 
supplied them widi abundant stores of wealth, they enjoyed 
many of the most essential advantages of an hereditary 
aristocracy.^ 

That trade should prove the path to eminent political prefer- 
ment in a nation but partially civilised, where the names of 
soldier and priest are usually the only titles to respect, is |er- 
tainly an anomaly in history. It forms some contrast to Ac 
standard of the more polished monarchies of the Old World; in 
which rank is supposed to be less dishonoured by a life of idle 
ease or frivolous pleasure, than by those active pursuits which 
promote equally the prosperity of the state and of the individual. 
If civilisation corrects many prejudices, it must be allowed that 
it creates others. 

We shall be able to form a better idea of the actual refinement 
of the natives, by penetrating into their domestic life, and 
observing the intercourse between the sexes. We have for- 
tunately the means of doing this. We shall there find the 
ferocious Aztec frequently displaying all the sensibility of a 
cultivated nature; consoling his friends under affliction, or 
congratulating them on their good fortune, as on occasion of a 
marriafje, or of the birth or the baptism of a child, when he was 
punctilious in his visits, bringing presents of costly dresses and 
ornaments, or the more simple offering of flowers, equally 
indicative of his sympathy. The visits, at these times, though 
regulated with all the precision of Oriental courtesy, were accom- 
panied by expressions of the most cordial and affectionate 
regard.* 

• SahaRim, Hist, dc Nueva Espafla, lib. 9, can. 2 5. The ninth book is 
taken up with an account of the merchants, their pil^mages, the religious 
rites on their departure, and the sumptuous way of living on their return. 
The whole presents a very remarkable picture, showing they enjoyed a 
consider at ivm, amonr the half-civilised nations of Anahuac, to which there is 
no parallel, unless it be that possessed by the merchant-princes of an 
Italian republic, or the princeW merchants of our own. 

* Sahagun, HisL de Nueva Espafia, lib. 6, cap. 33-37. — Camargo, Hist 
de Tlascala, MS. These complimentary attentions were paid at stated 
seasons, even during pregnancy. The details are given ^th abundant 
gravity and minuteness by Sahagun, who descends to particulars, which bis 
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Tlie disci{>lm chOdreo, espedally at tha Mblic tchoob, at 
ftated in a ftfevioua chapter, was exceeding teme.^ But 
after she had come to a mature age, the Aztec maiden was treated 
by her parents with a tenderness from which all reserve seeiaed 
banish^ In ^e counsels to a daughter about to enter into 
life, they conjured her to preserve simplicity in her manners and 
conversation, uniform neatness in her attire, with strict atten- 
tion to personal cleanliness. They inculcat^ modesty as the 
great ornament of a woman, and implicit reverence for her 
husband ; softening their admonitions by such endearing 
epithets, as showed the fulness of a parent’s love.* 

Polygamy was permitted among the Mexicans, though chiefly 
coffined, probably, to the wealthiest classes.* And the obliga- 
tion of the marriage vow, which was made with all tlie fonnality 
of a religious ceremony, were fully recognised, and impressed on 
both patties. The. women are described by the Spaniards as 
pretty, unlike their unfortunate descendants of the present day, 
though >^ith the same serious and rather melancholy cast of 
countenance. Their long black hair, covered, in some parts of 
the country, by a veil made of the 6ne web of the pi/o, might 
generally ^ seen wreathed with flowers, or, among Uic richer 
people, with strings of precious stones, and pearls from the 
Gulf of California. They apf>ear to have been treated w ith much 

Me5tican erfflor, Bustmnicntf, baf eicJu<3<»<!. at mm**wbat too unre««rvi!Hl 
for the public e>e. If they were more to than tome of the ediu^r*! own 
notes, they mutt have been very cofiimuniratlve indeed 

• Zurtta, Rapport, pp. 112-1^4. The Third F*art of the Cot de Mendora 
(Antiq of Mexico, vot 1 ) exhibit* the vaHoui ineeni<>u* punithment* 
dc^dsed for the rtfraclorv child. The flowrrry path t»f know)edK« was 
well ttrewed with thorn* lor the .Mrvican tvTf» 

• Ziinta. Rapport, pp 1 vi6o. Saha^un hat given u* the a<!monition« 
of both father and mother to the Ailec niiideo, on her c«»ming U> yean of 
discretion. What can be more tender than the l»*»ijlnnin« ol the mother's 
exhortation? '* ffija mia muv ainada, inoy nunifla pabnifa; ya has ofdo 
y ootado las palabras que tu seAor padre te na iicho: elUi son patabras 
predosas. v que rarainente ee dicen nJ *e oven, las quairt ban f»r<»<»dido de 
las entraftas y D>ra/on en que estaban atewtradas; y tu muy amado padre 
bten tala* que eres tu hija, engendrada dc ercs tu sangre y tu came, y 
tabe Diot nuestro seAor one es atf; atmqoe eres muger, A imigen da tu 
padre ^ que mas te puedo accir. hija mia, de |o que ya esta dicho ? *' (Hist, 
de Nueva HtpaAa. lib. 6, cap. 19 ) The reader will find Ihb interrstmg 
docunienl, which enfoint murb of what it deemed most essential among 
civilised nati^ms, translated eniir** In the Appfmits, Paft 2, So r 

• Yet we find the remarkable deejaration, in the counsels of a father to 
hU ton, that, for the multiplication of the species, God ordained one man 
only for one woman. *' Nota. hijo mio. In oue te digo. mira que el mundo 
ya tiene etCe estiJo de engendrar y multipUcar, y para esta gcncradon, j 
multiplicadon. ordend Dk>s one una muger usate de tin varon, y us 
varoQ de una muger.** — Ibid. lib. 6, cap. 21. 
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consideration by their husbands; and passed their time in 
indolent tranquillity^ or in such feminine occupations as spinning, 
embroidery and the like; while their maidens beguiled the hours 
by the rehearsal of traditionary tales and ballads.^ 

The women partook equally with the men of social festivities 
and entertainments. These were often conducted on a large 
scale, both as regards the number of guests and the costliness of 
the preparations. Numerous attendants, of both sexes, waited 
at the banquet. The halls were scented with perfumes, and the 
courts strewed with odoriferous herbs and flowers, which were 
distributed in profusion among the guests, as they arrived. 
Cotton napkins and ewers of water were placed before them, as 
they took their seats at the board; for the venerable ceremony 
of ablution,* before and after eating, was punctiliously observed 
by the Aztecs.* Tobacco was then offered to the company, in 
pipes, mixed up with aromatic substances, or in the form of 
cigars, inserted in tubes of tortoise-shell or silver. They 
compressed the nostrils with the fingers, while they inhaled 
the smoke, which they frequently swallowed. Whether the 
women, who sat apart from the men at table, were allowed the 
indulgence of the fragrant weed as in the most polished circles 
of modem Mexico, is not told us. It is a curious fact, that the 

' Hist, dc Nueva Espafta, lib. 6, cap. 21-23; lib. 8, cap. 2V — Rel. d’un 
gent., ap. Ramusio, tom. lii. fol. 305. — Carta del Lie. Zuazo, MS. 

■ As old as the heroic age of Greece, at least. We may fancy ourselves 
ai the table of Penelope, where water in golden ewers was poured into 
silver basins for the accommodation of her guests before beginning the 
repast : — 

X4pviPa S' afi<plro\ot wpox6(p if>4povca 

RaX^ Xpwrflxj, x/xip apyvpeolo Xt/ST/ror, 

"Sly^affSav w4pa 6( irdpvae rpdirt^ap. 

OATZZ. A. 

The feast affords many other points of analogy to the Aztec, inferring a 
similar stage of civilisation in the two nations. One may be surprised 
however, to find a greater profusion of the precious metals in the barren 
isle of Ithaca than in Mexico. But the poet’s fancy was a richer mine 
than cither. 

* Sahagun, Hist, de Nueva Espafia, lib. 6, cap. 22. Amidst tome 
excellent advice of a parent to his son, on his gener^ deportment, we find 
the latter punctiliously enjoined not to take bis seat at the board till he 
has washea his face and hands, and not to leave it till he has repeated the 
same thing, and cleansed hts teeth. The directions are mven with a pre- 
cision worthy of an Asiatic. “ Al principio de la comida labarte has las 
manos y la bloca. v donde te jimtares con otros d comer, no tc sientes luego; 
mas antes tomaras el agua y la jfcara para que se laben les otros, y echarles 
h 4 s agua i los manos. y despues de esto, cojeris lo que se ha caido por el 
suelo y barrerfis el lugar de la comida, y tambien despnes de comer lavaris 
•t las manos y la bo«a, y limpiaris los dientes.'* — Ibid.. Inc. cit 
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Aztecs also took the dried leaf in the putverised fona ol 
snuff.^ 

The table was well provided with tubetantial meats, especially 
game; among which the most conspicuous was the turkey, 
erroneously supposed, as its name importSi to have come 
originally from the East.* These more solid dishes were 
flawed by others of vegetables and fruits, of every delicious 
variety found on the North American continent. The different 
iHands were prepared in \wous ways, with delicate sauces and 
seasoning, of which the Mexicans were very fond. 'Iheir palate 
was still further regaled by confections and pastry, for which 
their ma'zc-flour and sugar supplied ample materials. One other 
d'sh, of a disgusting nature, was sometimes added to the feast, 
especially when the celebration pi^look of a religious character. 
On such occasions a slave was sacrificed, and his flesh elaborately 
dressed, formed one of the chief ornaments of the banquet. 
Cannilmlism, in the guise of an Epicurean science, becomes even 
the more revolting.* 

* Rfl. d’lm KffU , ip. Ramuiio, tom ill foL 306.— SahAfun. H(tt de 

.\ueva E^p^Aa, lib. 4. can 57.— T<jrqu<*niada, Monarch. Ind , Ub. 15. cap. 
23 — ClavlKCTo, Stor. del tom ii p. ai7 The Aalcct iii*d to 

smoke after dinner, to prepare ft^r the utUa, In which they indul|;f<5 them- 
selves a* reftul.ulv as an old Cai^uUan. '1 ol^acco, m Meiican yHi, U derived 
from a Hayttcn word, tabaco The nalivet of Hispaniola, belna the fini 
with whom the Spaniard* had much Inferoourv, have atipplled Europe 
with the name* of »everal Important planta, Tobacco. In aomc iorm nr 
other, was used by almost all the tribe* of the American continent, from 
the North-west ro.ist to Pataaonla. (See M ( «illoch, Re*earche», pp, 
91-94 ) Its manifold Wrtuca, l»oth *oci4l and metllcinai, are profuaely 
paneuvTised by Ifernandet, In hi* Hist. rUntarum. lib t, cap 109. 

• Till* noble bird was inlr<Klitced into Europe from Mexlc»>. The 

Spanj.ird* called it gailopavo, from lU resemblance to the i>cacz>ck,— See 
Rcl. d’lin (fenl , ap. Ramudo (tom in. foL 306); aho Oviedo (Rcl. 
Sumana, cap. 3S), the earliest naturalist who irfves an account ol the bird, 
which he «aw, *oon after the Ommiesl, in the We*t Indies, whither It haa 
l>een brouffht, as be sas's, from New Spain. The European*, however, 
soon bwt sinht of its origin, end the name ’* turkey ” intimated the popular 
belief of it* Eastern cviKin. Several eminent writer* have maintain^ iU 
Asiatic or African descent; but they could not impose on the taaadoui 
and better-mstrucled Uuffon, (See Histofre Naturelle, Art. Dindpn) 
The Spanjards »aw immense numbers ol liirk«>'* in the domesticated state, 
on their arrival In Mexico, where they were common than any other 
poultry. They were found wild, not only in New Spain, but all akWia the 
continent, in the less frequented the NWtb-wcslern territory 

of the United States to Panami. The wild turkey if larxer, nic»r« beautiful, 
and every way an Incomparably finer bird, than the tame. Franklin, 
with some point, as well a* pleasantry, insists on his preference to the bald 
eayle, u the national emblem. (See his Works, vo| x. p 63. In Sparkca*s 
excellent edition.) Interestiof notices of the history and nabiit of the 
wild turkey may be found in the Omitholocy both of Buonaparte and of 
that enthusitftic lover of nature, Audubon, nos MilMgrii, G*ihpapo 

*Sahafun, Hist de Nueva ^afia, lib. 4< cap. 57; Ub. 8, cap. ij; 
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The meats were kept warm by chafing-dishes. The table was 
ornamented with vases of silver, and sometimes gold, of delicate 
workmanship. The drinkii^-cups and spoons were of the same 
costly materials, and likewise of tortoise-shell. The favourite 
beverage was the chocolatl, flavoured with vanilla and different 
spices. They had a way of preparing the froth of it, so as to 
make it almost solid enough to be eaten, and took it cold.' The 
fermented juice of the maguey, with a mixture of sweets and 
acids, supplied also various agreeable drinks of different degrees 
of strength, and formed the chief beverage of the elder part of the 
company. 

As soon as they had finished their repast, the young people 
rose from the table, to close the festivities of the day with 
dancing. They danced gracefully, to the sound of various 
instruments, accompanying their movements with chants of a 
pleasing, though somewhat plaintive character.* The older 
guests continued at table, sipping pulque, and gossiping about 
other times, till the virtues of the exhilarating beverage put 
them in good humour with their own. Intoxication was not 
rare in this part of the company, and, what is singular, was 
excused in them, though severely punished in the younger. 

lib 9, cap. X0-X4. — Torquernida, Monarch. Iiid , lib. 13, cap. 23. — Rel. 
d’un gent . ap. Ramusio, tom. iii. fol 306. Father Sahagun has gone into 
many particulars of the Aztoc cutstne, and the mode of preparing sundry 
savoury messes, making, all together, no despicable contribution to the 
noble sciene of gastronomy. 

* The froth, delicately flavoured with spices and some other ingredients, 
was taken cold by itself. It had the consistency almost of a solid; and 
the “ Anonymous Conqueror ” is very careful to inculcate the importance 
of “ opening the mouth wide, In order to facilitate deglutition, that the 
foam may dissolve gradually, and descend imperceptibly, as it were, into 
the stomach.” It was so nutritious, that a single cup of it was enough to 
sustain a man through the longest day's march. (Fol. 306.) The old 
soldier discusses, the bevera,^^ con atmtre. 

• Herrera, Hist. General, dec 2, lib 7, cap, 8. — Tornuemada, Mcmarch. 
Ind., Ub. 14, cap. ix. The Mexican nobles entertaineo minstrels in their 
houses, who composed ballads suited to the times, or the achievements of 
their lord, which they chanted to the accompaniment of insttuments at the 
festivals and dances. Indeed, there was more or less dancing at most of the 
festivals, and it was performed in the courtyards of the houses, or in the 
open squares of the city. (Ibid, ubi supra.) The principal men had al^o 
buffmms and jugglers in their service, who amused them, and astonish^ 
the Spaniards by their feats of dexterity and strength (Acosta, lib. 6, 
cap. 28): also Clavigero (Stor del .Messico, tom. li. pp. 179-186), who 
has designed several rcprescntaliuns of their exploits, truly surprising. It is 
natural that a pcoole of limited refinement should find their enjoyment in 
material, rather tnan intellectual pleasures, and, consequently, should 
excel in them The Asiatic nations, as the Hindoos and Chinese, for 
example, surpass the more polished Europeans in displays of agility and 
legerciemaln. 
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The entertainment was oonduded by a liberal distribution of 
rich dresses and ornaments among the guests, when they with- 
drew, after midnight, “ some commending the feast, and others 
condemning the taste or extravagance of their host ; in the 
same manner,” says an old Spuini^ writer, “as with us.“ 
Human nature is, indeed, much the same all the world over. 

In this remarkable picture of mannen, which I have copied 
faithfully from the records of earliest date after the Conquest, 
we find no resemblance to the other races of North American 
Indians. Some resemblance we may trace to the general style 
of Asiatic pomp and luxury. Hut in Asia, woman, far from 
being admitted to unreserv^ intercourse with the other sex, is 
1<X) often jealously immured within the walls of the harem, 
European civilisation, which accords to this loveliest portion of 
creation her proper rank in the social scale, is still more removed 
from some of the brutish usages of the Aztecs. Thai such usages 
should have existed with the <legrcc of refinement they showed in 
other things, is almost inconceivable. It can only be explained 
as the result of religious superstition; superstition which clouds 
the moral perctption, and perverts even the natural senses; till 
man— civilised man — is reconciled to the very things which are 
most revolting to humanity. Habits and opinions founded on 
religion must not be taken as comlusivc evidence of the actual 
refinement of a people. 

The Aztec chara< ter was perfectly original and unique. It 
was made up of incongruities apparently irreconcilable. It 
blended into one the marked peculiarities of different nations, 
not only of the same place of civilisation, but os far removed 
from each other as the extremes of barbarism and refinement. 
It may find a fitting parallel in their own wonderful climate, 
capable of producing, on a few square leagues of surface, the 
boundless variety of vegetable forms which ix-long to the frozen 
regions of the North, the temperate zone of Europe, and the 
burning skies of Arabia and HindostanI 

One of the works rcf>e.itcUly consiiUcd and referred to in this 
Introduction, is Boturim's /dra de una nueta Htsfotta Oenetal dt la 
Amifua Seplenirtnnal. The singular pemecutiont sustained by its 
author, even more than the merits of his I>ook, have anv^jated his 
name inseparably with the literary hintriry of Mexico The Chevalier 
Ix>renzo Rotunni Benaduci was a Md.inese by birth, of an anaent 
family, and possessed of much learnmi? From Madrid, where he 
was residing, he passed over to New Spain, in 1735, on s^ime busi- 
ness of the Countess of SantibaAes, a lineal defendant of Monte- 
suma WTiile employed on this, he visited the celebrate«i shrine ol 
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Our Lady of Gaadaloupe, and being a person of devout and enthu- 
siastic temper, was filled with the desire of collecting testimony to 
establish the marvellous fact of her apparition. In the course of 
his excursions, made with this view, he fell in with many relics of 
Aztec antiquity, and conceived, — ^what to a Protestant, at least, 
would seem much more rational, — the idea of gathering together all 
the memorials he could meet with of the primitive civilisation of the 
land. 

In pursuit of this double object, he penetrated into the remotest 
parts of the country, living much with me natives, passing his nights 
sometimes in their huts, sometimes in caves, and the depths of the 
lonely forests. Frequently months would elapse without his being 
able to add anything to his collection; for the Indians had suffered 
too much, not to be very shy of Europeans. His long intercourse 
with them, however, gave him ample opportunity to learn their 
language and popular traditions, and. in the end, to amass a large 
stock of materials, consisting of hieroglyphical charts on cotton, 
skins, and the fibre of the maguey; besides a considerable body of 
Indian manuscripts written after the Conquest. To all these must 
be added the precious documents for placing beyond controversy the 
miraculous apparition of the Virgin. With this treasure he returned, 
after a pilgrimage of eight years, to the capital. 

His zeal, in the meanwhile, had induced him to procure from Home 
a bull, authorising the coronation of the sacred image at Guadaloupe. 
The bull, however, though sanctioned by the Audience of New Spain, 
had never been approved by the Council of the Indies. In conse- 
quence of this informality, Boturini was arrested in the midst of his 
proceedings, his papers were taken from him, and, as he declined to 
give an inventory of them, he was thrown into prison, and confined 
in the same apartment with two cnminals. Not long afterwards he 
was bcnt to Spain. He there presented a memorial to the Council 
of the Indies, setting forth his manifold grievances, and soliciting 
redress. At the same time he drew up his '* Idea,” above noticed, 
in which he displayed the catalogue of his museum in New Spain, 
declaring, with affecting earnestness, that ” he would not exchange 
these treasures for all the gold and silver, diamonds and pearls, in 
the New World.” 

After some delay, the Council gave an award in his favour; acquit- 
ting him of any intentional violation of the law, and pronouncing 
a high encomium on his deserts. His papers, however, were not 
restored. But his Majesty was graciously pleased to appoint him 
Historiographer General of the Indies, with a salary of one thousaind 
dollars per annum. The stipend was too small to allow him to 
return to Mexico. He remained in Madrid, and completed there the 
first volume of a General History of North America, in 1749. Not 
long after this event, and before the publication of the work, he died. 
The same injustice was continued to his heirs; and, notwithstand- 
ing reputed applications in tlieir behalf, they were neither put in 
possession of their unfortunate kinsman‘s collection, nor received a 
remuneration for it. What was worse. — as far as the public was 
concerned, — the collection itself was deposited in apartments of the 
Vice-regal palace at Mexico, so damp that they gradually fell in 
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pieces, and the few remainuig were stin further diminished by the 
pilfering of tks ewripia. When Baron Humboldt visited Hcudoo, not 
one eighth of this inestimable treasure was in existence. 

1 have been thus particular in the account of the unfiwtunate 
Boturini, as affording, on the whole, the most remarkable example 
of the senous obstadea and persecutions which literary entcrpnse. 
directed in the path of the national antiquities, has. from some cauiie 
or other, been exposed to tn New Spain. 

Boturim's manuscript volume was never printed, and probably 
never will be. if indeed it is in existence. This will scarcely prove a 
great detriment to science or to his own reputation. He was a man 
of a zealous temper, strongly inclined to the marvellous, with little 
of that acuteness requisite for penetrating the tanded mazes of anti* 
ouity. or of the philosophic spirit fitted for ciumly weighing its 
doubts and difficulties, ilis “ Idea *’ aflonls a sample of his peculiar 
mind. With abundant learning, ill assortct) and Ul-digested. it is a 
jumble of fact and puerile fiction, interesting details, crazy dreams, 
and fantastic theories. But it is hanlly lair to judge by the strict 
rules of criticism a work, which, put together hastily, as a catalogue 
of literary treasures, was designed by the author rather to show 
what might be done, than that he could do it himself It is rare 
that talents for action and contemfilation are united in the same 
individual. Botunni was eminently qualified, by his enthuiiasm 
and perseverance, for collecting the maWiah necessary to illustrate 
the antiquities of the country. It reqiiu-es a more highly gtftt<l 
mind to avail itself of them. 


I— •d sn 



CHAPTER VI 


TEZCUCANS— THEIR GOLDEN AGE— ACCOMPLISHED PRINCES- 
DECUNE or THEIR MONARCHY 

The reader would gather but an imperfect notion of the civilisa- 
tion of AnahuaCi without some account of the Aailhuans^ or 
Trzcucans, as they are usually called; a nation of the same great 
family with the Aztecs, whom they rivalled in power, and sur- 
p isscd in intellectual culture and the arts of social rermement. 
Fortunately, we have ample materials for this in the records left 
by Ixllilxo^itl, a lineal descendant of the royal line of Tezcuco. 
who flourished in the icntury of the Conquest With ever> 
opportunity for information he combined much industry and 
talent, and, if his narrative bears the high colouring of one in ho 
would revive the faded glories of an ancient, but dilapidated 
house, he has Ixrn uniformly commended for his fairness and 
integrity, and has been followed without misgiving by such 
Spanish writers as could have access to his manuscripts.^ 1 
sh.ill confine myself to the prominent features of the two reign.s 
which may he said to embrace the golden age of Tezcuco; with- 
out attempting to weigh the probability of the details, which I 
will leave to be settled by the reader, according to the measure 
of his faith 

Tlie oilmans came into the Valley, as wo ha\e seen, al)out 
the close of the twelfth century, and built their capital of 
Tezcuco on the eastern borders of the lake, opposite to Mexu n. 
From this point they gradually spread themselves over the 
nurthern portion of Anahuac', when their career was checked 
by an invasion of a kindred race, the Tepanecs, who, after a 
dcsptTate struggle, siirrceded in taking their citv. slasing their 
monarch, and entindv subjugating his kingdom * lliis event 
took place about 1418; and the young prince, Nczahualcosntl, 
the heir to the nown, then fifteen years old, saw his father 
butchered before hi<s escs, while he himsi'lf lay concc.ilcd amom: 
the friiMidly branches of a tree, which overshadowed the spot.* 

* Fiv A cnticism on thw writir. Ihr |s»sl^iipt to thi« Cli.i|i(rr 
■See Chipter Fir^t of this InlCfidiictiiin p is 
■ fxibhicliill, Kclaciones, BIS, No 9 — Idein, Cinch, MS, 

up 19. 
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His siihsequent hbtor\ as full of roman*, ic darini;. and \ m . rilou% 
cr^caprs, as that of the MntiHncd NandcrK'i;, or of the " \tiiinc 
Chevalier.” * 

N'lt lonf* after his lli.:ht from the field of hi» father's Mmiil. 
the Tezciican prime fell into the hands of his rneinv, was Umir 
off in triumph to his c itv, and Has thr.mn into a diiiik* on Hr 
effected his escape, l.(me\rr, thrnu^ii the mnnisaiue of tin 
go\ernnr nf the fortress, an old Mrsaiit of In^ familv. i»lio took 
the place of the roval fiii*iti\e, aii*! p.uii for li.\ lovalu with lii% 
life, lie was at Ki. :th permitted, through tlie intenesMon of 
the rcif^nin;: familv iii Mexu'o. Hhuh was allied to hni, to reiiir 
to that capital, and suIim t|iientlv t«« Ins own. where hr foiind a 
shelter in his ancestral palate Herr he nr iincil uninuleMril 
for eight wars, pursuing lus Htin'it s u*;di r an old pu • « ptor, who 
had had the r.Lre of Ins i .; 1 \ south, and w 1 n iiistriuird him in 
the s'arioiis duties IxTittiiig lii*^ print fU stati >11 

.\t the end of this |ierioii ihr lepitui iiHurfH r diril, I•^qllra 1 ll 
ing Ills riiiprr to his son, M.ivtl 1. a m.in of f.i ri e .iinl M.spii imis 
trmfirr Nerahualt ovotl haste «.fi| to his oliri .1111 r to him. 
on his at" <»iiin Hut the tsrant 11 fused ti> Mieise the hi lie 
pn^ent of fiowers whidi he hml at his feet, ait 1 turned his Iwuk 
nn him in present e of his chcftains One of his attciidanls. 
frienclU to the vo'ing |iri!ue, iidnioni '.(tl him to pruvidr for his 
tiwn sifi*i\, hv wi*hdr.iwinL* ts s|ieiihi\ ns h'.i . fiuiii lie 
p.ilaie, wlirre his hte w,is m •hingir Hr ]ii,t ni> time, ivmsr- 
tiiii iitlv, in rrtrratmg frurn tl •• iiihusjiiiah't uniri. anil rrtiiriiiil 
(11 'I e/I iiro Maxtla. liowevf r, w.is lirni iiii his drsiii.i lion Ilf 
s.iw with jr.dtius f \e the fi|i( iii*ig f dints ,i,.r| pi puli' ninriii'is 
Ilf l.is risal. anil the fasniir lie w.is d iilv HinMn;' Innii Ins ani n iii 

siihiei t • 

He aimrilin 1< lai'l .1 pUii f"! in ikun* iwav with him at an 
esemna enti rl.iiinirist It w.ls df hated hv tin iigil.iine of 
the prime's tutor, who rontriscd to rnisl'.id thf a««v-Ms. and 
to ^iihstitPir aiiothfr \ • tirn in the place of his ji ipil * 'Hie 
li.iffl' d tsrant now thr* » off a" fli isr, and sent .i ‘.tron^ parts 

•The adsent'ires •■f l'.*- f r-ner I •*! 1 1 M wil*i his «|iiil l#v 

S|»ir. ■i.'Ii ll rpui li'ii.f's lli!oiriP« f ip ?•#. It Iv I int! f..r 

tSi*- IrflO' li» ref*r Itic I li h r I W l»i (tiailie ili i* of il ^ 
Kilirlliiiii of 174s, a W'itf |>ro\f^ hoA ihi.. i« flie partitl'in iti 

III. 1 in life whirh rfisi>lr« p'^nanre finm reililv 

•I.le*. Reliriones MS . .No If. -Hot f Ms ra;. a'. 14 
■Men. I'l'i rh't'i SfS rap is 7 e (.intii. inrv was eff.Tte 4 hv 
me^ii^ in e^tra'^fliiiirs I'.rvinal re^ l ln.r.. ..i ||* « fruiiful 

sn.i'rr fr"oiic- i« rvrrs r* i.Ier the mu kri>iw% l.iOUKh r^reW of 
tragie liitcT#«t 
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of soldiers to TeicucOi with orders to enter the palace^ seize the 
person of Nczahualcoyotli and slay him on the spot, llie prince, 
who became acquainted with the plot through the watchfulness 
of his preceptor, instead of fl>in';, as he was counselled, rcsoUid 
to await his enemy. They found him pla\ mg at liall, \ihen they 
tii rived, in the court of his palace. He received them c ourteoiiNl v 
and mvitcd them in, to take some refreshments after their 
journey. Wlnle they were occupied in this way. In i)asbed into 
an adjoining saloon, which excited no suspicion, as he was still 
visible through the open doors by wlinh the apartments cuin- 
municated with each other A burning censer stood in the 
passage, and, as it was fed by the attenrlants, threw up such 
i louds Ilf incense os obscured his movements from the snliln rs 
Under this frundly veil he succeulcd in m.iking his esi.qie b\ a 
'.cf ret passage, which communicated with a large earlln rn pipe 
lormerly used to hung water to the paKue ^ Here he remaiiad 
till iiiglitf.LlI, when, taking advantage of the ohscurit> , he fniiml 
his wav into the suburbs, and sought a slulter in the (oltaLe of 
one of Ills father's v.e'sals. 

The Te|)anci moiianh, enraged at this refloated disappoint - 
iiieiit, oiiii red in-^tarit pursuit. A price was si t on the In .id of 
the royal fugitne. Whoever should take him. ile.id oi .i]i\e, 
was (ironiised, liowevir humhle his degree, the h.ind of a noble 
l.idv, and .in am)ile dom.iin along with it Troops of armed men 
weie oideied to sioiir the countr\ in e\er\ diriition In the 
coiiise Ilf the se.iiih, the mtt.ige in whiili the prime had taken 
refuge was enteiid Ihit he toitun.itels es(a|)id deleitiun l)\ 
being hill iii'der a lii.ip of niagiies fibres used for nianiif.if tiiring 
ilolii As tins was no Imigi i a pioper pl.u • for i onrealiiu ir he 
sought a lelreat in the I’loiint.iiMoiis and wonih distrii l l>ing 
lietweeii the Imidi is of his own si.ite .ind Tl.isi.il . * 

Here he led a wiitihed waiidiiiiig hfe, esposid to all t1-e 
ini Irim III les of t!ie we.itluT, liidmg himself in deep thukits 
and caserns, and stealing out .it night to satisfv the iiasings 
of .ippetite, while he w.is kept in const.int al.irm hv tl i .u iixilv 
of his pursuers, alwaxs hoseiru on his trai k ():i 'me on .isimi 
he sought refuge fiom tium .iiiiong .i sm.ill p.irt\ of soldurs, 

* It 1^ riisliini.iM, I'll Piitriiiii* thr pn ir nl .1 crr.it iTd ti't ihnm 

ariMiiilii' mill tli cimi-it " lltrhi mil lu.iHi- 1 iiiriciiMi, \ rup.il iiiiP 
ri I iiNii \ iiistiiiiilMi* ill I'lli- l•st.l|llIl I i". Ki>\rs \ ^ rt p " rn! i \ i .' •] 1 's 

rriailiis iMilr.ili.in C'«ii iiiiii !i 1 rr\i rr 'i n v .irat n ! i'* e* - 1' • • 'ni 

rii 1*1 br.iNpni. \ .i'll Ci‘ii r*.ii piT:iii.i»* iiIi'.ci i c i il • Ii >ili" Ix’ll- 
xiirhitl, K* 1 iri'Mir- MS N.i 11 

* lili'iii I'l-t ihiili M'' cjp all Kiliri'.i-*, MS, N’li 11 

HeC .\iilin . lib 2. cap 4" 
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I lo Conquest of Mexico 

Soon after, he united his forces with the Mexicans, long dis- 
gusted with the arbitrary conduct of Maxtla. The allied powers, 
after a series of bloody engagements with the usurper, routed 
him under the walls of his own capital. He fled to the baths, 
whence he was dragged out, and sacrificed with the usual cruel 
ceremonies of the Aztecs; the royal city of Azcapuzalco was 
razed to the ground, and the wasted territory was henceforth 
reserved as the great slave-market for the nations of Anahuac. 

These events were succeeded by the remarkable league among 
the three powers of Tezcuco, Mexico, and Tlacopan, of which 
some account has been given in a previous chapter.^ Historians 
are not agreed as to the precise terms of it; the writers of the 
two former nations, each insisting on the paramount authority 
of his own in the coalition. All agree in the subordinate position 
of Tlacopan, a state, like the others, bordering on the lake. It 
is certain that in their subsequent operations, whether of peace 
or war, the three states shared in each other’s councils, embarked 
in each other’s enterprises, and moved in perfect concert together 
till just before the coming of the Spaniards. 

The first measure of Nezahualcoyotl, on returning to his 
dominions, was a general amnesty. It was his maxim, “ that 
a monarch might punish, but revenge was unworthy of him.” 
In the present instance, he was averse even to punish, and not 
only freely pardoned his rebel nobles, but conferred on some, 
who had most deeply offended, posts of honour and confidence. 
Such conduct was doubtless politic, especially as their alienation 
was owing, probably, much more to fear of the usurper, than to 
any disaffection towards himself. But there are some acts of 
policy which a magnanimous spirit only can execute. 

The restored monarch next set about repairing the damages 
sustained under the late misrule, and reviving, or rather re- 
modelling the various departments of government. He framed 
a concise, but comprehensive, code of laws, so well suited, it was 
thought, to the exigencies of the times, that it was adopted as 
their own by the two other members of the triple alliance. It 
was written in blood, and entitled the author to be called the 
Draco, rather than the “ Solon of Anahuac,” as he is fondly 
styled by his admirers.® Humanity is one of the best fruits of 

* Sc« priRO 1 6 

• S<‘o ClaviKcro, Stor. drl Mcvsico, tom i p. 247. Nezahualcoyotl’^ 
Code consisted of eighty laws, of which thirty-four only have come down to 
us, according to Veytia. (Hist. Antig , tom in p 224, nota ) Ixtlilxochitl 
enumerates several of them. — Hist. Chich . MS , cap 38, and Relacionea, 
MS., Ordenanzas. 
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refinement. It is only with increasing civilisation, that tlie 
legislator studies to economise human suffering, even for the 
guilty; to devise penalties, not so much by way of punishment 
for the pwist, as of reformation for the future.* 

He divided tlie burden of government among a number of 
depiartrnenis, as the council of war, the council of finance, the 
council of justice. Thi« hist was a court of supreme authority, 
both in civil and criminal matters, receiving appeals from the 
lower tribunals of the provinces, which were obliged to make 
a full report, every four months, or eighty days, of their own 
proceedings to this higher judicature. In all these htwlies, a 
certain number of citizens were allowed to have seals with the 
nobles luid professional digmtanrs. 'Dutc was, however, 
another body, a council of state, for aiding the king in the 
despatch of business, and advising him In matters of imjioriHnce, 
which was drawn altogether from tlie highest order of chiefs 
It consisted of fourteen mendvrs; and tliev had seats providctl 
for them at the royal table.* 

Lastly, there wiis an extraordinary tnliunal, called the council 
of music, but which, differing from the irnj>ort of its name, was 
devoted to the encouragement of science and art. Works on 
astronomy, chronology, history, or any other science, were 
required to be sul>mitte<i to its judgment l*rforc they could U* 
made public, lliis censorial fxiwer was c»f some moment, at 
least with regard to the histone al department, where the wilful 
perversion of truth was made a capital offence hy the bUxaly 
rode of Nezahualroyotl Vet a Tezeue an author must have l>ecn 
a bungler, who could not elude a conviction under the rioiidy 
veil of hieroglyphics. 'Hiis body, which was drawn from the 
best instructed persons in the kingdom, with little regard to 
rank, had supervision of all the prcxluclions of art. and of the 
nicer fabrics. It decided on the qualifications of the professors 
in the various branches of science, on the fidelitv of their instnic- 
tions to their pupils, the deficiency of whi^h was severely 
punished, and it instituted examinations of these latter. In 
short it was a general Iv^ard of eduralion for the country. On 

• .\owh#T»* are th»’V prinriplr^ kf*pt ^Ira^lilv in \j'»w than in the* 

\ v^ritmjfs ^>{ our r*tur«lryjnan, I>r IJrl»rr, h.ivini; more m 

less to do with the thec^ry of Snrh w«»rk» omld not have been 

proifiiced hefor** the nineteenth omtury. 

• Ixtlilxochitl. Hist Chich , M.S. cap 36 — Veytia Hist, Anliff, Ub 3, 

cap 7 Acoordini! to Zurita. the pnncipaf judjtes. at th^ir fen^^al meiellnat 
r\f*rv four months, constituted a vTt parliauKnt cArtm, for 

advHinc the kinj? on matters of state — Sr** his Rapp^jft, p 106: also ante, 
r* 21 
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stated days, historical compositions, and poems treating of 
moral or traditional topics, were recited before it by their 
authors. Seats were provided for the three crowned heads of 
the empire, who deli^rated with the other members on the 
respective merits of the pieces, and distributed prizes of value to 
the successful competitors. 

Such are the marvellous accounts transmitted to us of this 
institution; an institution certainly not to have been expected 
among the aborigines of America. It is calculated to give us a 
higher idea of the refinement of the people, than even the noble 
architectural remains which still cover some parts of the con- 
tinent. Architecture is, to a certain extent, a sensual gratifica- 
tion. It addresses itself to the eye, and affords the best scope for 
the parade of barbaric pomp and splendour. It is the form in 
which the revenues of a semi-civilised people are most likely to 
be lavished. The most gaudy and ostentatious specimens of it, 
and sometimes the most stupendous, have been reared by such 
hands. It is one of the first steps in the great march of civilisa- 
tion. But the institution in question was evidence of still 
higher refinement. It was a literary luxury; and argued the 
existence of a taste in the nation, which relied for its gratification 
on pleasures of a purely intellectual character. 

Tlie influence of this academy must have been most propitious 
to the capital, which became the nursery, not only of such 
sciences as could be compassed by the scholarsliip of the period, 
but of various useful and ornamental arts. Its historians, 
orators, and poets were celebrated throughout the country.^ 
Its archives, for which accommodations were provided in the 
royal palace, were stored with the records of primitive ages.* 
Its idiom, more polished than the Mexican, was indeed the 
purest of all the Nahuatlac dialects; and continued, long after 
the Conquest, to be that in which the best productions of the 
native races were composed. Tezcuco claimed the glory of 
being the Athens of the Western World. 

* Vevlia, Hist Antig , lib 3. cap. 7 — Clavigero, Slot del Messico, 
tom 1 , p. 247. The latter author enumerates four hi=;t<inans, some of 
much repute, on the rovaJ house of Tezcuc<i. descencl.ints of the great 
Nezahualc('yotl — Sec his Account of Writers, lorn, i , pp 6-21 

• '* En la ciudad dc Tezcuco cstahan los Archives Reales de todas las 
cosas referidas, por haver sido la Melrdpoli de t<xlas las ciencias. usos. v 
buenas costumbres, porque los Reves que fi'^ron de ella se preciAron de 
csto” (Ixthlxochitl, Hi«t Chich, MS. Pr 61 ogo ) It was from the 
poor wreck of the^e documents, once so carefully preserved by his ancestors, 
that the historian gleaned the materials, as he informs us, for his own 
wot k*. 
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Among the most illustrious of her barcis was the emperor 
^ Tezruom w'ritcrs claim tl\is title (or their 

chief, as head of the imperial alliance. He, doubtless, apjx'ared 
as a competitor before tliat very academy where he so olim sat 
as a critic. Many of his odes descended to a late generation, 
and are still preserved, perhaps, in some of the dusty repositories 
of Mexico or Spain.* T[\t historian, Ixililxochid, has left a 
translation, in C astilian, of one of the poems of his ro\ iii ancestor. 
It is not ciisv to render his \ersion into corresponding Knghsh 
rhyme, without the |)erfume of the original e.s<'aj>ing in this 
double filtration* llicy remind one of the rich hrcathings 
Spanish-.\rab poetry, in which an ardent imagination is 
tempered by a not unplea*^ing and moral mclancholv * Ihit, 
though sufTicienllv florid in dalicm, they are generally free from 
the meretricious ornaments and hyperUilc with which the 
minstrelsy of the Kast is usuallv tainted They tuni tin the 
vanities and miitahilitv of human life: a topic very' natural for 
a monarch w'hn had himself exprfK need the strani,>rst mutations 
of fortune. Tlierc is mingletl in the lament of the Te/rucan 
hard, however, an Kpu urean philosophy, whi< h si^eks relied 
from the fears of th'* future in the )nvs of the present. " li.imsli 
care,*' he says, “ if there are IhmiikIs to pleasure, the saddest life 
must also have an end Ihen wea\c the » h iplcl of fliiwers, and 
sing thy songs in praise of tlie all ixiwerful (h^d; for the glory 
of this world soon fadelh awav. Rejoice in the green frevhnrsi 
of thy spring; for the day will come wlien thou shall sigh ff>r 
these jn\s in vain ; when the s<(*ptre shall pa**-! from tliy hand':, 
thy servants shall \\ mder desolate in thv courts; tliv son.s, and 
the sons of thv n*d'lcs sh,.i)! drink the .Iregs of distiess. and all 
the pomp of thy victor ics and triumphs slall live only m their 
recollection Vet the remembrance of the just shall not pass 
away from the nations, and the good thou luisl done sliall c\rr 
be held in honour. The goods of this life, its ghirics, and its 

‘ " Conipijvo lx cantirr..” auth -r Ii-t qn- fr<|. " <jije qui7.ta 

larnhicfi havrAii prrend'* rn lax r; !-, s Inr* • flj.»ria» dr ! ^% iKHoTaiitr^ ** 
p 79) n< tiinni had trafid ,o-,nx twri nf Ihrv in his rniiwuiri 
(C.TlAlopo, p 81, and an<^dhrr has r/rtn** t<t h/dU 

* iMflirult a-i the tavk may l*r, if has rtfr hv the hand of a 

f ur frirnd, ^h»*. sshil^' shr h .sx adl ^rrd f., thr ('a^t1lla^ with Mn^nlar 
fidelity, has xhown a yr^rr and ft^xihihiv in hrr m' rrnanu. vshifh 

the Castilian vrrvK.n, and prohaMy thr Mexican orif^inal, cannot bctaat. — 
See /fp/'cndir, Pari 2, So 2 

• Numerous speriinens « { this mav l»r found in 0»iid^*x r>miinaei<^ 
de hn Arabes rn ifla N'fne of them arr suprrior to the plalruive 
strains of the rova! A’cnl^rahman on th** luarv palm tre«, %»hi<h remindivj 
him of the pleasant l.ind of his birth — Se« Parle a, cap 9. 
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riches, are but lent to us ; its substance is but an illusory shadow, 
and the things of to-day shalh change on the coming of the 
niorrow. Then gather the fairest flowers from thy gardens, to 
bind round thy brow, and seize the joys of the present, ere they 
perish.” ^ 

But the hours of the Tezcucan monarch were not all passed 
in idle dalliance with the Muse, nor in the sober contemplations 
of philosophy, as at a later period. In the freshness of youth 
and early manhood, he led the allied armies in their annual 
expeditions, which were certain to result in a wider extent of 
territory to the empire,^ In the intervals of peace he fostered 
those productive arts which are the surest sources of public 
prosperity. He encouraged agriculture above all; and there 
w.L', 'scarcely a spot so nirle, or a steep so inaccessible, as not to 
confess the power of cultivation The land waas covered with a 
liusv population, and towns and cities sprung up in places since 
deserted, or dwindled into miserable villages ^ 

* “ I(t Icr.ire cantando 

I'l inu^ico luxirniiicnto 

Tu ( 1 (‘ flores 

D.mza, y f<'<^t<‘)a 4 que rs |)<*(IrTi)<;r) 

0 ^ozeinos dc rst.i (d'»ria, 

Porf^ip la hutnana \idi es tran<;iti>ria 

.MS DE I XTI.lI.XoCdITI 

Tlio wIik h is common enough, is expressed with unctuiiMon 

l)eaiity by the Lriplish poet, I b rnck , 

“ CiatlKT the rosebud \Nhil<‘ \ou niav, 

( '1(1 Fuiie I'v -^1 ill a-ll\ M ' , 

The l.iirest fl(nv<T that bl xiins to-dav, 

1 ('-morrow may be dMii^; ” 

And with still f^reUer beaut v, perlnps, bv Racine, 

“ Kions, chantous, dit c<‘tt^ tmupf* impn*. 

De lleurs eri Ib'urs, d»* plu^irs eii plal^lIs 
ProiTienoMs rn>s dosir', 

Siir raveriir iiisens^ qiii so fie 

De nos ans passu^ers le notnbre esl inrortam 

H.ltous-nous aujoiird’liin de jouir df la \ le, 

Oiii s.iit SI nous srr('ns dernain ^ ” 

\ticalih, \cte ■? 

It is mferestini; t<' s.>e under ubat diff< rent forms the same sentiment is 
developrd b\ dilTerent races, and in different lanRuaRCS It is an Hpicurean 
sentiment, indeed, but its universabtv pro\es its truth to nature 

* Some <'f the pro\inces anti pl.tres thus coiupn-red were held b\' the 
allietl powers in ctnnmoii, 1 l.ict'pan. howe\er, only receiving: one-fift!i of 
the tribute It wa^ more usual to annex the \anquishcd temtorv to thU 
one of the two preat states to which it Iiv nearest — See Ixtlilxochitl. 
Hist Chtrh MS . cap 3S — Zurita. Rajiport, p ii 

’ I X till \orhitl. Hist Chich . MS. rap 41 The same writer, in another 
work, calls the population <d Tercuco. at this period. d<'tuble .>f what it was 
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From resourirs thus enUrged by i»inc|iiirNt aiu! domcsiir 
industry, the monarch drew theme^ns fur ttic laige ctin^uiupiiun 
of his ovin numerous household.^ .iiid for thr contly auik^ nharh 
h.e execiiird lur the ciin\euf:i c .-ni! eiubelliduuriit of thr 
capital. He liilni it ^»ith stau-h rdi fi.r his iiohlrs. v^Iuiht 
consliint attendanir hr ua^ a*i\i tn m . wie ui lu^ mtirt Hr 
emlcd A inacniiicciit pile uf hu mhn li might srr\r Imih 

for A ro\al rrMcirmr .mil f<T thr piihli< ollurv It rxiniilrd, 
from r.l^t tu wrst. t«rl\r 1 and tPirl\ four \:iid^, aiul 

from iiurlh to viulh. iiiiu- l.uiitlmi und ^xmlv right It si.i* 
encoiii|i.is<ed h\ u wall of unluiint hrui s and irinrni, six In i 
wide and niiir logh fur oiu hdf of iS.r uiiiiiiifrriiur, iiiiil 
fifteen feet hi.:h li.r thr otlu : l.alf Witl.iii this rnilosnir wi ir 
two courts, file outer oiu w is used thr girat inaikrt-plair 
uf the iit> . .iritl t iiiitiiiiied to hi utitii .oil,; utti * the t oiii|iicsl 
if. indrivl. It not nuw tin iniiiiur i onrt w i- aiiioiiiidiil b\ 
the iiiiiiinl ilaiiil>ii> anil iii.!> •. Ii.in wur .ilsu 

arroninuidatuiiis thi*re for t*i tniii. ii .ll 1 ll>a^ idois, .md a 
sp.u.iiuis saltiun, with afKiitiiir'its ojm iii;.g into it. foi iiiiii of 
siiciur and poits, who pur^ ird ti.ur s*.idirs lu this irlic.it, ui 
met toarlher to hold nmsrrsr under it« ni.iiiir |Hiiticos I; 
this quirter, .il«n, wrrr kM** *1 < ; iiii.i a.ihiMs, wt.nh land 
Ix^ttir under the Iiidi.iii lUiia^*'. than ilii\ h.i\i siiitr iiiulrr 
thnr Kuropt .m si:« « • ‘sors 

Ail|irning this rmiit wrir thr .|iirtT< mis of thr king iiiilinl 
ing those fur the rns.il h.krf i. .v . '•! r.ilh Hipplird with lir.iiilir* 
as that of an risiiTii si/' m i;,i.r w lii- weic inciii inl with 
nlakisters. 'ii'l rii hl\ tiiitrcl stiifm, or Inn.* with gnigifiii' 
taiirslr.rs of s.irnvatrd fi itl.ir work 1 lir\ led th** igli loii| 
arcaile^, and thrmi 'h iiilin.ilr lahvrinll.s u! shnili!Mr\, intu 
g.irih ns, wliric lulhs .ii d "I'lrkhn.* lonnt.iin^ wim* u\rr 
<l..id>iwrf1 ?•'. tall cr.'i'i if fi'i.tr and f\ press llir kisiris of 
water wrr* well si ked with li h i * s.irioiis kinds m.il thr 
.i\iai rs With Inrd' glow t in all 1^ r giiniv pJiiii. igr of the 

al llir ( f"'!' ^ •*«■'. t! r r >sa1 rr, i if|i iiii| im 

the II o.rr ns r* I'laios ft a :i i i' in in. ili\, m nfnb 

dri • 

■ I >>if|iiriii.ii] I has r»*r irl^il .l.r , irlif^ilirs f| •**[ ^iifiitnir 

of thr (.al irr fp '.I t' ^ .al arr ni ■ V v'irlir.ii ^ ii.l ll ^ 

|Missrss|iin llir f> -I*^ Sf.| » of llPins uiir.fli 

faiirjsas of i Il/r ni.i* fjnrii rq I to alyiiit *iiir hi.; >';ri| (loiirirfs), 

2 744/'00 1 . 1 ' * ii t* r>l c^r i \ r • I .m^.s i irw. ha kr|\ cf 4H. f.# |r|#« 

■n ilirrrih! Ir ir.intilv •>! f-aii.r • f ^\rr% IiImS \^, r'ji \r% r . aai.ri.l- ric 
(Moiiirch Ind hi 2 ca,* ^r 4I o liil.la* c hill In i riHh., 

rap IS 
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tropics. Many birds and animals, which could not be obtained 
alive, were represented in gold and silver so skilfully as to have 
furnished the great naturalist Hernandez with models for his 
work.^ 

Accommodations on a princely scale were provided for the 
sovereigns of Mexico and Tlacopan, when they visited the court. 
'Fhe whole of this lordly pile contained three hundred apart- 
ments, some of them fifty yards square. The height of the 
building is not mentioned. It was probably not great; but 
supplied the requisite room by the immense extent of ground 
which it covered. The interior was douhllcss constructed of 
light materials, especially of the rich woods, which, in that 
country, are remarkable, when polished, for the brilliancy and 
variety of their colours. That the more solid materials of stone 
and stucco were also liberally employed, is proved by the remains 
at the present day; remains which have furnished an inex- 
haustible quarry for the churches and other edifices since erected 
by the Spaniards on the site of the ancient city.* 

We are not informed of the time occupied in building this 
palace; hut two hundred thousand workmen, it is said, were 
employed on it! However this may be, it is certain that the 

* This cclcbidted naturalist was sent by Philip II to New Spam, and 
he employed several years in rompilm^ a voluminous work on its various 
natural productions, with drawings illustrating them Although the 
government h said to have expended sixtv thousand ducats in effecting 
this great obp’rt. the volumes were not published till long after the author’s 
death In 1651. a mutilated edition of the part of the work relating to 
medical botany ajipeared at Rome The original MSS were Mipposed to 
have been destroved by the great fire in the liNcunal, not mam years after 
F'ortunatelv, another copy, m the author’s own hand, was detected bv 
the indefatigable Miifloz, in the library c)f the Jesuits’ College at Madrid, 
m the latter part of the last emturv, and a beautiful etlition, from the 
famous press of Ibarra, was published m that capital, under the patronage 
of goxernrnent, in i7qo (Ifist Plantaruiii. Ih'.rfatio — Nic Antonio, 
Hibli(Uheca Hispana Nova [Matriti, 1790], tom 11 p 432) The work 
of Ilernamler is a monument of industry and erudition, the more remark- 
able as being the 6rst on this difficult subject And after all the additional 
light from the labours of later naturali-ts. it still liolds its [dace as a book 
of the highe>t authority, for the j^erspicuitv, fidelitv. and thoroughness, 
with which the multifarious toj>ic,s m it are discussed 

* “ Some of the terraces on which it stood,” savs Mr Bullock, speaking 

of this palace. ” are still entire, and co\ered with cement, very hard, and 
equal in beautv to that found in ancient Roman buildings The great 

church, which stands close bv. is alm<'st entirely built of the matcnals 
taken the [»alace, many of the sculptured stones from which may be 

seen in the walls, though most of the ornaments are turned inw-ards 
Indeed, our guide informed us. that whoe\er built a house at Tezcuco made 
the rums of the palace serve as his quarrv ” (Six .Months in Mexico, 
chap ) Torquemada notices the appn>pnation of the matenaLs to the 
same purpose — Slonarch Ind , lib 2 , cap 45. 
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Tezcucan monarchs, like those of Asm, am! ancient K-i’vpt, hail 
the control of immense masses of men, anti \\t>ultl someUmcs 
turn the whole pcjpulation of a ct^ntpiereti city, intiud;n>» the 
women, into the public works ' — 'Hie most momnnmiA 

of architecture wlr.ch the \s(*rlil has uiiiu-SH’tl v\oii!«l ncNer hne 
l)een reared by the hands of freemm 

Adjoining the palace \seie lui’ldini^s for (he kind's rlulti cn. 
who, by his varunjs wives, ani»*iintr<l to no less than sixty son- 
and fifty daughters * Here thr\ were instnu tcil in all tl <• 
exert ises and accnmphslimenis suitetl to tlair statmn, rom| re- 
hcndirig, what would scarcely Jind i pla« e in a rowil ediic.it i(>n on 
the other side of the Atlanta. il e arts of wtukin;; in metals 
jewelry, and fealher-ii.os.iic Oiite in e\(‘r\ four montlis, the 
whole hnusehold, not e\<eptiii<: the \ouncesl, ami inchuhn;’ nil 
the officers and al^endanl^ (*n the knife’s person, a'sembled la a 
f^rand saloon of the palace, to listen to a <!' < Murse from aii orat( u , 
probahly one of the prievih.ood 'five pioKrs, tui tins ociasion. 
were all drt's-^ed m nfqufn, the tnai < I mamif u tore of the 
Country. 'Hk preacher bt /. mi h\ enlarcint» on the oblujations of 
morality, and of r(‘spf( t lor (he o^pri iall\ importjinl m 

persons wh(‘s^* rank c ''in h adthtiond wni'ht t(» rxainplr 
He occasion. ill\ seasoned hi'* I^'MioIv with \ [>ert:nenl appination 
to hjS audience, if any memb* r of it had !*<< n pn tli y <d a notorious 
delinquency, b'rorn this w )jo]o>.. ,:ru* ad:nonii,Mn the numarch 
himself was not exeriqited. and the orat-T b<t]i!)\ remimled him 
of his paramount duly to show resj)e< t for his own laws 'Hie 
king, so far from takinp umbrage, re-eived the lesson witb 
hiirnililv: and the nudicrn e. we are as-uri'd. were often melted 
into tears by the eloquence' of the pre.o her. 'I his curiows s< rne 
may remind one of ".miiar usapes m the A'^Mta urni 1 p\ptMn 
despotisms, where* tlie so\ereipn ea r .is.onall’, r ondese emlrei to 
stoop from his j)ri<le of plaee. and .ellf>w his iiieinory to be 
refreshed w ith the ronvn tion (A his (»w n mort.dit ■ ’* It viothee] 

* Theis, tr) pnrush th'* ( h-ilr i'' f >r *' «'»r t'l '■Ih' f. Ita* tt 

wrr^* ennui* I! 1 wnii)''n w^’ll > the r i 'lea* i r v. < Itrn fpj'iir <1, 

In 1 etmur on tl r rnv.il i- i ir% ^rnt 1 ii , *■ iH.if jrn 

wer'’ proviefeift with si' for lhe*jr n'.iinlMj.ir.er n. tl »* ru'’ I'kin 
Hist t Inch . MS , 4 ^) 

* If the { e'n{ Ir in Kr'i»*r.il not nnirh arl^h'tr.! o, p< >lvj.; 4 nt v, lh»* 

sovrrnKn, it must tir c* - »e ■! »t w .4^ t*.»* s-uiir*. w.r ,h.*ll In 

Mexico. — made aniph* .11. ends f- r a:i\ 'elf d. -1 i| < n the p;trt of his >i)l/jrrt% 

•The hpvptian pnc'ts rnan.iged t' r .Of ,.r m a era re r/,.,rtlv fclNle, 4 tid 
while they praxed that all vnrtx of lir,..h vjrl r.-uht drtrmef on tie 
prince the\ tf rew the blame ^>f 3ctn.1I d' Iri-pienc In jni' i thu%, 

not bv the bitterness of repr'^-f." *' l*wl by ll.e ^jlureuienU 

of praise, enticing him to aa hopest w of hf'* " I.d* 1. c-*p 70. 
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thfc feelings of the subject to find himself thus placed, though 
but for a moment, on a level with the king; while it cost little 
to the latter, who was removed too far from his people to suffer 
anything by this short-lived familiarity. It is probable that 
such an act of public humiliation would have found less favour 
with a prince less absolute. 

Nezahualcoyotl’s fondness for magnificence was shown in his 
numerous villas, which were embellished with all that could 
make a rural retreat delightful. His favourite residence was at 
Tezcotzinco; a conical hill about two leagues from the capital. 
It was laid out in terraces, or hanging gardens, having a flight 
of steps five hundred and twenty in number, many of them 
hewn in the natural porphyry.^ In the garden on the summit 
was a reservoir of water, fed by an aqueduct that was carried 
over hill and valley, for several miles, on huge buttresses of 
masonry. A large rock stood in the midst of this basin, sculp- 
tured with the hieroglyphics representing the years of Nezahual- 
royotl’s reign and his firmcipal achievements in each.* On a 
lower level were three other reservoirs, in each of which stood a 
marble sUitiie of a woman, emblematic of the three states of the 
empire. Another tank contained a winged lion, cut out of the 
.solid rock, hearing in his mouth the portrait of the emperor. 
His likeness had been executed in gold, wood, feather- work, and 
stone, hut this was the only one which pleased him. 

From these copious basins the water was distributed in 
numerous channels through the gardens, or was made to tumble 
over the rocks in cascades, shedding refreshing dews on the 
flowers and odoriferous shrubs below. In the depths of this 
fragrant wilderness, marble porticos and pavilions were erected, 
and baths excavated in the solid porphyry, which are still shown 
by the ignorant natives, as the “ Baths of Montezuma! ” * d'he 

* " O'llnirntns v sritU** ” Davilla Padilla, llisloria dc ia 

ProNincia de Sintiakin (Madrid, iSQfi). lib 2, cap 81 This writer, who 
li\cd III the Mxl«*enth century, coimied l!ie ^itt’ps hirn'^f’If Those u Inch 
were not cut m the rock were crumbling into rums, as indeed every part of 
the establishment was even then far gone to liecav 

* On the summit of the momit. according to l\ulill i. stood an imace of 
a covotl . — an auiiuaJ resembling a fox. — which, according to trarlition, 
represented an Imliari famous for his f.ists It was destroyed bv that 
stanch iconoclast. Pishop Zumarraga. as a relic of idolatrv (Hist de 
Santiago, lib a. cap 81 ) This figure was, no doubt, the emblem of 
Ne/ ihuaicoyotl himself, whose name, as elsewhere noticed, sigrnfted 
“ hungry fox ” 

* Mullock speaks of a “ beautiful basin, twelve feet long by eight wade 
having a well five feet bv four, deep in the centre," etc , etc Whethei 
truth Ties in the bottom of this w* M is n»it so clear I.atroloe describes iho 
l^.iths as " two singular basins, perhaps two feet and a half in diameter, not 
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vbitOT descended by steps cut in the living *iid pnlisbcd 
so bright is to reflM like mirrort.* Towduds the bii>e of the 
hill, in tlw millet of cedar groves, i^hose gii^uiiic lujuuhet threw 
a refreshing coolness over the verdure in the kultiiesl seiMms of 
the year,* rose the royal villa, aith iu light oroidrs aiul airr 
halls, drinking in the sweet perfumes of i).e gardens Here ilu 
monarch often retired, to throw off the burden of stale, and 
refresh his weaned spirits in the soeietv of his favourite wne%. 
reposing during tlie mKintide heats in tlie emiHiwering shotli v nl 
his paradise, or niini<hng, in the cool of the evening, in then 
festive spurts and dances. Here he enif named Ins iin|Niiil 
brothers of Mexico and Tlaro|un, and fullowed the hardiei 
pleasures of the chase in tin nuble wimm!. that stmihnl loi 
miles around his villa, fluirishint: m all tlmr prmirvol nujestv 
Here, too, he often repined in the hitter ilavs uf his hie, when 
age had tempered amlntinn and ciHiled the ardi^'ir of Ins blcNul, 
to pursue in sulitude the studies uf phihisuphi and gathu 
wisdom from meditatiim. 

'Flic extraordinary m counts of llie Tmnrnn arc hilei lure me 
'onfirmed m the main !i\ the reins whu ii still i user the hill id 
Trirotzinco, or are half binieil U'leath its siiil.iie. 'Hiey at 
tract little attention, indeed, m the rousitrv, wlicrr thru tiue 
history has long snu e passed into nbliviori ' wlule the travrlli r, 
whose curiositv leads him to the s|)i>t, sjimdatrs mi ihiir 
|Toluiblc origin, ami, hr stiiiriblrs ovi r tlic huge fr.igmenls uf 
sculptured porphyrv and granilf refers this*, to the piiiiiitiM 

l•t^K'* rp«nii»h f'lr anv •> •n^r^h liiificir than i > t d ilmk iii 

fiisiiP, M'Ulhs III M»’ti**» rhi|» ami KaiiiM*' in li-l 7 • 

W ^prakt iiiiirh III l*ii* soiiir iVIrtp^i in 1* j? I iSi*" 

i-»I 11 p *96). Ml.iih mill \mImI arr. .nls I liasr o| ihi 

s.lirr spnl 

■■ (■r.nliis lipchii'. it*- li niiMiii :'’ii Uii l.ini niwiln s In- mi,» 
I iriTian (Isflilmrl ill V.^ nln »ii|ira ' Ihf liawlirr* |ii 1 

riirij n>>l fi* ihr lipjiitif ' *Hli*h vtill imMi* Pi ilir p 'piiiri 

■Paiiitla l■llllr^ ertUr Ih^ I'.n. inline fi^i Icmir 

,.iid four in Hiaptelrr v^me ol Un- •iias.i.^ |. *■ K h** • »- rrvril wr 
III 1 of a *ip.*^ shinp filial ^snlMjr** hli 11 raj* ni ) IVi** 
.Mrfrl\r nnlin*. ci wir i-is HiVKlPii »* ii.i ir**d ir. *■ triirU»iti uf Ih* 
palters ol Iffmc" »!■»• h 1* ts ••ii^ liniMl'* 1 a. «l I ilv frrl Ii\ 

nr'il frrl in diaiiirirr* Ihr arniijiiH »■! ll.is iii'l sj lor hii»r i.ififs fifl 
Tiiiii»rT utrrr v aHliini'»li • hr ailds *.* tl hr ri ,|W mil * i^r rw^i\r»| ihrn, 
rvrriit on the most iinrirr|»ii iiiahir ir ii 1, fir ci, l.p drr ) 


It IS mnrh t*i I't rr,Trll«| i* it Ihr S|r«irm |•#.\frnl .fiil «h*itili| mil 
Ukr a drrnrr intrrrsi in Ihr Indian •niiqnilirs What nilihl iml lir 
rflectrd bv a few h I .ds drawn fr'nn U.r idlr » uriv o nf vitir of ihr nnen 
hoiinne t.mns, and ri,i,.|..vrd in rir.ssli itf Ih rr • u.d Ihr Mo in* 
Pahtina" of SWir-' *• f, unha,, 1 ., U.e a^r of «i 1 ■« hr. Iirtii 
vurcridrd by one uf aj ai' » 
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races who spread their colossal architecture over the country, 
loi^ before the coming of the Acolhuans and the Aztecs.^ 

'ftie Tezcucan princes were used to entertain a great number 
of concubines. They had but one lawful wife, to whose issue 
the crown descended. Nezahualcoyotl remained unmarried to 
a late period. He was disappointed in an early attachment, as 
the princess who had been educated in privacy to be the partner 
of his throne, gave her hand to another. The injured monarch 
submitted the affair to the proper tribunal. The parties, how- 
ever, were proved to have been ignorant of the destination of 
the lady, and the court, with an independence which reflects 
equal honour on the judges who could give, and the monarch 
who could receive the sentence, acquitted the young couple. 
This story is sadly contrasted by the following. 

The king devoured his chagrin in the solitude of his beautiful 
villa of Tezcotzinco, or sought to divert it by travelling. On 
one of his journeys he was hospitably entertained by a potent 
vassal, the old lord of Tepcchpan, who, to do his sovereign more 
honour, caused him to be attended at the banquet by a noble 
maiden, betrothed to himself, and who, after the fashion of the 
country, had been educated under his own roof. She was of 
the blood royal of Mexico, and nearly related, moreover, to the 
Tezcucan monarch. The latter, who hail all the amorous 
temperament of the South, was captivated by the grace and 
personal charms of the youthful Hebe, and conceived a violent 
passion for her. He did not disclose it to any one, however; 
but, on his return home, resolved to gratify it, though at the 
expense of his own honour, by sweeping away the only obstacle 
which stood in his path. 

He accordingly sent an order to the chief of Tepechpan to 
take command of an expedition set on foot against the Tlas- 
calans. At the same time he instructed two Tezcucan chiefs 
to keep near the person of the old lord, and bring him into the 
thickest of the fight, where he might lose his life. He assured 

* “ They arc doubtless.” savs Mr Latr«>bc. speaking of what he calls, 

” these inexplicable rums,” ” rather of Toltec than Aztec ontrin, and, 
perhaps, with still more probability, attributed to a people of an ag<* \et 
more remote” (Rambler m Mexico, let 7 ) “I am of opinion,” sa\-s 
Mr BiiUock, ” tfiat these w'cre antiquities prior to the discovery of America, 
and erected by a people whose history was lost even before the building of 
the city of Nlexico — Who can solve this difficulty?” (Six Months m 
Mexico, ubi supra ) The reader who takes 1 xtlilxochitl for his guide will 
have no great trouble in solving it He will find here, as he might probably 
in some other instances, that one need go little hiu'her than the Conquest 
f(^r the origin of antiquities which claini to be coeval with Phoenicia and 
Anaent r.g)pt. 
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them this had been forfeited by a great crime, but from 
regard for his vassal’s past services, he was milling to cover up 
his disgrace by an honourable death. 

The veteran, who had long h\td m retirement on his rsuies, 
saw himself, with astonishment, called so suddenly and need- 
lessly into action, for which so many younger men were bcii< r 
fitted* He suspected the cause, aiul, in the fArewill entertain 
ment to his friends, uttered a preieniiment of his ^ad destiny 
His predictions were too soon verified; nii«i .i few mreks plnrtd 
the hand of his virgin bride at her own di''pn<;Al. 

Nezahualcoyotl did not think it prucU nl to break his passion 
publicly to the princess, so soon alter the death ol his victim. 
He opened a corre>pon(lence with her through a female irlaiive. 
and expressed his deep sympathy lor her los.s. At the s.our 
time, he tendered the host consolation in his |>owcr. by an olh t 
of his heart and hand. Her fornw r lover had Intn too wrl) 
stricken in years for the maiden to remain long mnmsolahU 
She was not avsarc of the prfidious plot a.-ainst Ins life; and. 
aft*r a decent time, she was readv to romp'v with her duly, h\ 
plai mg herself at the disposal of her royal knisman. 

It was arranged by the king, in order to give a more natu.ai 
aspect to the affair, and pr.-M-m .ill Mispiu.... .4 the unnorlhi 
p.irt he li.ui acted, that ll.c priru. ss should pn imt Iu tmII n. 
his grounds at T. z. otrmco, to v.itn<-ss v.inr pnhhr crrenmiis 
there. Nerahualroyotl w.u, standint; iii .i h.ih 'Uiv <>< »'"• ' 

where she appeared, and inriuired, .is if struck with her l>.-mit> 
for the first tune, " wla. the loi.h young cr..iture was, h.s 
gardens" When his roiirlnrs h.id lurp iml.d liim wilti fur 
name and r.ank, he ordereil her to he ,on dmled to the piihi.. , 
that slie might receive the .■.Itente.ns due to her station Ida 
intervicwr was soon lollowid l.v .i pilhlu. de-lartlion of his 
passion; and the matnige was ..Idiratul nni after with 

Sreat pomp, in the pros, me of his court, and of f.is f-rotl.-r 

mnnnrchs (jf xico And ll.o (fpnn 

This storv, whi. h furnish. - s., ..hi ...us a ....interpart to tl.at 
of David .and Uri.ih, is told with great .ir.nmst.antiahty Ulh 
bv the king’s son and gramis-m, fr..m whose mirralivcs Ixtlil- 
xoehill derive.l it 'Diev stigmatise the a.t,...i as the basest 
in their great an. . -tor's hfe It is in.lccd to., has.- not to h aie 
an indehhle -tarn on any chara. ter, how. ser pute in oth.r 

'T.rkin ■ 

h„ n'i„r.l’d..|»-i.i™ 1.1 h.m » •'"'I" "'S 
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Many anecdotes are told of the benevolent interest he took 
m the concerns of his subjects, and of Ins anxiity to detect 
and reward merit, even in the most humble. It was common 
for him to ramble among thorn in disguise, like the celebrated 
raliph in the Arabian Sights, mingling freely in conversation, 
and ascertaining their actual condition with his own eyes 
On one such occasion, when attended only by a smgle lord, 
he met with a Imy who was gathering sticks’ in a field for fuel. 
He inquired of him “ sihy he did not go into the nfMghboiinng 
forest, where he would find a plenty of them ” To which the 
lad answered, “ It was the king's wooil, and he would punish 
him with death if he trespassed then*.” Tlic royal forests were 
very extensive in Te/ciiro, and were guarded by laws full as 
severe as those of the Norman tyrants in England. “What 
kind of man is your king? *’ asked the monan h, uilhng to learn 
the effect of lh« se prohibitions on his ow n populan: \ “ A very 

hard man,” ariiwered the |yiv, “ whf» flenies his people what 
(Jod has given them.” Ni*zahualcoyotl iirgul him not to mind 
such ail.ilr.uy laws, hut t** elean his siu ks in the fon t, as there 
was no one presi iit who would lN*trn\ him , hut the hoy sturdih 
lefused, hhintly accusing the disguised king, at the same tirni , 
of iH'ing a ti.ulor, and of wishing to bring him into tnnihle 
Nezahualcoviitl, on returning to the pilace, onhn'd tin* 
fluid and his parents to he summoned Udore him 'llicx 
leceived the orders with icstonidinif'nt, hut, on intiiinj: th» 
presence, the Imv at once recogniseil the {xTson with whom 
he had discoursed so unceremoniouslv. ami he w.cs fillerl with 
fonsternation Tlv gfMKl-naturcd monan h, hr)Wi\er, rehescil 
his appnhen ions, hv thankme turn for the lesson In h.id gi\en 
him, and at the same tiiiu (ommendisl l.ii nsjxMt for ihi laws, 
and pr.iised his p.iri*nts for the nianm r in whn h tin \ had tramcil 
their son lie then dismissed iht p.tities with a IiIm lal largits, 
.1.1(1 afterwards miti'^ited the severity of the forest laws, so .cs 
to .illow jHTsnnN to gather anv wim.iI tle*v miirht fir.il .m the 
grouiiil, if the\ did not medille with the st.inding tirnUr 

Another adventure is told of him, with a poor wiw.dni.m 
and his wife, who h.id hi ought their little load of billet', for 
s.ilc to the market-plare of Te/iiiri» File in.\n was liitt» rlv 
l.imenting his h.iril lot, and the difTiciilix with wliieh he f.irnfd 
.1 w I etched suhsiNtence, while the ma'.ter of the p.ila(e |.efore 
whii h thev weie standing li\ed an idle lif**. w ithniit toil, and with 
all the luxuries in the world at his enmmami 
He was going on in his complaints, when the good wnui„u 
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could they make the heavens and the earth, and man, the lord 
of it. These must be the work of the all-powerful, unknown 
God, Creator of the universe, on whom alone I must rely for 
consolation and support.’* 

He then withdrew to his rural palace of Tezcotzinco, where 
he remained forty days, fasting and praying at stated hours, 
and offering up no other sacrifice than the sweet incense of copal, 
and aromatic herbs and gums. At the expiration of this time, 
he is said to have been comforted by a vision assuring him of the 
success of his petition. At all events, such proved to be the 
fact; and this was followed by the cheering intelligence of the 
triumph of his arms in a quarter where he had lately experienced 
some humiliating reverses.^ 

Greatly strengthened in his former religious convictions, he 
now openly professed his faith, and was more earnest to wean 
his subjects from their degrading superstitions, and to sub- 
stitute nobler and more spiritual conceptions of the Deity. He 
built a temple in the usual pyramidal form, and on the summit 
a tower nine stories high, to represent the nine heavens; a tenth 
was surmounted by a roof painted black, and profusely gilded 
with stars on the outside, and incrusted with metals and precious 
stones within. He dedicated this to “ the unkmnvn God, the 
Cause o! causes” ® It seems probable, from the emblem on the 
tower, as well as from the complexion of his verses, as we shall 
see, that he mingled with his reverence for the Supreme the astral 
worship which existed among the Toltecs.* Various musical 
instruments were placed on the top of the tower, and the sound 
of them, accompanied by the ringing of a sonorous metal struck 
by a mallet, summoned the w'orshipers to prayers at regular 
seasons. ■* No image was allowed in the edifice, as unsuited to 
the “ invisible God; ” and the people were expressly prohibited 
from profaning the altars with blood, or any other sacrifice than 
that of the perfume of flowers and sweet-scented gums. 

‘ MS de Ixthlxodiitl The manu'^cript here quoted is one of the manv 
left by the author on the antiquities of his country, and forms part of a 
voluminous compilation made m Mexicx) by father vega, in 1792. by order 
of the Spanish government — Sec Appendix, Part a. No a 

• " Al Dios no conocido, Causa de las causas ” — .MS de Ixtlilxochitl. 

• Their earliest temples were dedicated to the Sun. The Mfxm they 
worshipped as his wife, and the Stars as his sisters (Vevtia, Hist Antiq . 
tom. i cap. as ) The ruins still existing at Teotibuacan. about seven 
leagues from ^^Pxico. are supposed to have been temples raised by this 
ancient people in honour of the two great deities — Botunm, Idea, p 4a. 

• MS. de Ixthlxochitl " This was evidently a gong," says Mr Ranking, 
who treads with enviable confidence over the “ suppositos cinercs,” in the 

f ath of the antiquary. — See his Historical Researches on the Conquest of 
eru, Mexico, etc, by tbe Mongols (London, 1837), p. 310. 
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The remainder of his days was chiefly spent in his delicious 
solitudes of Tczcotzinco, where he dcvoiet.1 hintself to astro* 
nomical and, probably, astrological studies, and to meditaium 
on his immortal destiny,— giving utterance to his feelings in 
songs, or rather hymns, of much stdemmtv and fwthos. An 
extract from one of these will convey st>rne idea of his religious 
speculations. The pensive ten<lerness of tlie \ erses quoted in a 
preceding page is deepened here into a inouridul. and even 
gloomy colouring: whde the wonndctl spint, instead of seeking 
relief in the convi\ul sallies of a ynung anti buovant temjKriii' 
ment, turns for consolation to the world l>evond the grave. 

“ All things on earth have their term, and, in the ino>t joyous 
career of their vanity and splendour, their itrength fails, and 
they sink into the dust. All the round wc»rltl is hut a seivilchre; 
and there is nothing, which lives on its surface, that shall not be 
hidden and entombed beneath it. Kivrrs, torrents, and 
streams move onward to their dc>tination. Not one flows Imt k 
to its pleasant source Thev ru'sh onward, hastening to huty 
themselves in the deep i)ost'!n of the o(ean. Thr tiungs of 
yesterday are no more to-day; and tlic things* of lo-dav shall 
cease, perhaps, on the morrow', 'ihe (ei;-<‘;erv is full of thr 
loathsome dust of bodies once quiikenod by living souls, who 
occupied thrones, presided <n'er assenddies. mard.alli'd armies, 
subdued provinces, arrogated to thenisclvcs worship, were 
pufled up with vain gl- rious jKimp, and |'x)\vrr, and em[)ire. 

“ But these glories have all passed away, like the fearful 
smoke that issues from the throat nf Pc-pix aiepetl. with no other 
memorial of their existcme than t:.e mord on the page of the 
chronicler. 

“ The great, the wise, the valiant, the )m autiful,- alas! where 
are they now? Thev arc all mingled witii the clod, and that 
which has befallen them shall happen U) ns; and to lliosc that 
come after us. Vet let us take courage, ilhistnoos nobles and 
chieftains, true friends and lival subierts, Iff as fire to that 
heaven, where all is eternal, and a^rruptum cannot cotne. llic 
horrors of the tomb ar»’ but the rr.'ulle of lln* Sun. and the dark 
shadows of death are brilliant lights for the sUrs.” * 'Hie mystic 


* " Kl horror dri scprilrro li-<.r5.<’ra cuna r ir.» rl, y h* 
sombras. brill.inte^ luces para I-*-' .lUro^ * 1 1 •• l^*t arM a SpanWi 

tran*ilali()n of this p^rrn hrM apr^ared I l"l.' v**, m a v^ 'fk * 1 v 

('.alver (Tardes .^m^^cJrl.^s rM'^xico. irr**;. P et ^^UMnal 

IS in the Otornie T -neu.-. ami both, ^ith a I r**nch have 

hf'en in^^rrtod hv M F^i-vix r..i:»pan^ in the Appendix to ho tf..')>Utbm 
of IxtliUorhitl'^ llr-t dc^ rhirhii.i^q (t-m i pp 
roente. %vho has also published the Sp^an^h vrrxum In bit t.aWla dr 
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import of the last sentence seems to point to that superstition 
respecting the mansions of the Sun^ which forms so beautiful a 
contrast to the dark features of the Aztec mythology. 

At lengthy about the year i47o,' Nezahualcoyotl, full of years 
and honours, felt himself drawmg near his end. Almost half a 
century had elapsed since he mounted the throne of Tezcuco. 
He had found his kingdom dismembered by faction, and bowed 
to the dust beneath the yoke of a foreign ^rant. He had 
broken that yoke; and breathed new life into the nation, 
renewed its ancient institutions, extended wide its domain; had 
seen it flourishing in all the activity of trade and agriculture, 
gathering strength from its enlarged resources, and daily advanc- 
ing higher and higher in the great march of civilisation. All this 
he had seen, and might fairly attribute no small portion of it to 
his own wise and beneficent rule. His long and glorious day 
was now drawing to its close; and he contemplated the event 
with the same serenity which he had shown under the clouds of 
its morning and in its meridian splendour. 

A short time before his death, he gathered around him those 
of his children in whom he most confided, his chief counsellors, 
the ambassadors of Mexico and Tlacopan, and his little son, the 
heir to the crown, his only offspring by the queen. He was then 
not eight years old ; but had already given, as far as so tender a 
blossom might, the rich promise of future excellence.* 

After tenderly embracing the child, the dying monarch threw 
over him the robes of sovereignty. He then gave audience to 
the ambassadors, and when they had retired, made the boy 
repeat the substance of the conversation. He followed this by 
such counsels as were suited to his comprehension, and which, 
when remembered through the long vista of after years, would 
serve as lights to guide him in his government of the kingdom. 
He besought him not to neglect the worship of ** the unknown 

Antiguos Principcs Mejicanos [Puebla, 1821], fpp. 16, 17), calls it the 
“ Ode of the Flower,” which was recited at a banquet of the great Tezcucan 
nobles If this l.ist, however, be the same mentioned bv Torquemada 
(Monarch. Ind., lib 2. cap 45). it must have been written in the Tezcucan 
tongue; and, indeed, it is not probable that the Otomie, an Indian dial<"Ct. 
•o distinct from the languages of Anahuac, however well understood bv 
the royal poet, could have been comprehended by a miscellaneous audience 
of his countrymen. 

• An .ipproxnnatlon to a date is the most that one can hope to arrive at 
with Ixtlilxochitl, who has entangled his chronology in a manner bevond 
my skiU to unravej. Thus, after telling us that Nezahualcoyotl was fiftrrn 
years old when his father was slain in 1418, he says he died at the age of 
seventy-one, in 1462 . — Inslar omntum. — Comp. Hist. Chich., MS., cap. 18, 
W. 4Q 

• MS. de IxtliUochill, — also. Hist. Chich . MS , cap. 4Q. 
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God/’ regretting thn^^ himself had 6een unsroithjr to know 
him, and intimating his conviction that the time would come 
when he should be known and worshipped throughout the 
land. 

He next addressed himself to that one of his sons in whom he 
placed the greatest trust, and whom he had selected as the 
^ardian of the realm. From this hour/* he satJ to him^ 

you will fill the place tliat I have filled, of father to this child ; 
you will teach him to live as he ought; and by your counsels 
he will rule over the empire. Stand in his place, and be his 
guide, till he slmll be of age to govern for himself.** Then, 
turning to his other children, he a<lmonishcd them to live uniie«i 
with one another, and to show all loyally to their prince, who, 
though a child, already manifested a discretion far above hU 
years. “ Be true to him,*’ he added, ** and he w ill maintain you 
in your rights and dignities.*’ 

Feeling his end approaching, he cxclnimetl, ** Do not bewail 
me with idle lamentations. But sing the song of gladness, and 
show a courageous spirit, that the nations I have mjIkIuciI may 
not l)elieve you disho.irlened, but mav feel tluil each one of you 
is strong enough to keep them m ol>edicnce! ’* Tlie undauntcfj 
spirit of the monarch shone forth even in the agonies of death. 
Iluit stout heart, however, melted os he look leave of his 
children and friends, weeping tenderly over them, while he hade 
each a last adieu. When they Imd withdrawn, he ordered the 
officers of the palace to allow no emc to enter it again. Soon 
after he expired, in the seventy-second year of his age, and the 
fortv-third of his reign * 

Thus died the greatest monarch, and, if <inc foul blot could 
be effaced, pcrlwps the l)est who ever sat ufK)n an Indian throne. 
His character is deVine.iled with tolerable impartiality by his 
kinsman, the Tezeuran chronicler. “ He w.o* valiant, 

liberal ; and, when wc consider the magnanimity of his soul, the 
gr.indeur and success of his enterprises, his deep pidicy, at well 
as daring, we must admit him to have far surpassed every other 
prince and captain of this New World. He had few failings 
h’mself, and rigorously punished those of others. He preferred 
the public to his private interest; was most charitable in his 
nature, often buying articles at double their worth of ptKtr and 
honest persons, and giving them away a^ain to the sick and 
infirm. In seasons of scarcity he was partinilarly bountiful, re- 
mitting the Uxes of his vassals, and supplying llieir wanu from 
* JfHt. Cbirb . cap 47. 
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the royal granaries. He put no faith i#the idolatrous worship 
of the country. He was well instructed in moral science, and 
sought, above all things, to obtain light for knowing the true 
God. He believed in one God only, the Creator of heaven and 
earth, by whom we have our %eing, who never revealed himself 
to us in human form, nor in any other; with whom the souls of 
the virtuous are to dwell after death, while the wicked will 
suffer pains unspeakable. He invoked the Most High, as Him by 
whom we live, and ‘ Who has all things in himself.’ He recog- 
nised the Sun for his father, and the Earth for his mother. He 
taught his children not to confide in idols, and only to conform 
to the outward worship of them from deference to public opinion. 
If he could not entirely abolish human sacrifices, derived from 
the Aztecs, he, at least, restricted them to slaves and captives.” 

I have occupied so much space with this illustrious prince that 
but little remains for his son and successor, Nezahualpilli. I 
have thought better, in our narrow limits, to present a complete 
view of a single epoch, the most interesting in the Tezcucan 
annals, than to spread the inquiries over a broader, but com- 
paratively barren field. Yet Nezahualpilli, the heir to the 
crown, was a remarkable person, and his reign contains many 
incidents, which I regret to be obliged to pass over in silence.' 

He had, in many respects, a taste similar to his father’s, and, 
like him, displayed a profuse magnificence in his way of living 
and in his public edifices. He was more severe in his morals: 
and, in the execution of justice, stern even to the sacrifice of 
natural affection. Several remarkable instances of this are told ; 
one, among others, in relation to his eldest son, the heir to the 
crown, a prince of great promise. The young man entered into 
a poetical correspondence with one of his father’s concubines, 
the lady of Tula, as she was called, a woman of humble origin, but 
of uncommon endowments. She wrote verses with ease, and 
could discuss graver matters with the king and his ministers. 
She maintained a separate establishment, where she lived in 

* The name N ttahualptllt sif^nifies '* the prince for whom one has 
fasted,” — in allusion, no doubt, to the long fast of his father previous to 
his birth (See Ixtlilxochitl, Hist Chich , MS . cap 4s) I have explained 
the meaning of the equally euphonious name of his parent, Nezahualcoyotl. 
(Ante, ch. 4, p. 65). If it be true, that 

" Caesar or Epaminondas 

Could ne’er without names have been known to us,** 

it is no less certain that sueb names as those of the two Tezcucan princes, 
so ditTicult to be pronounced or remembered by a European, are most 
unfa\ourable to immortality. 
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state, and acquired, b]|her beauty and accomplislmients ereat 
aswndency over her royal lover. With this favourite the 
pnnee earned on a correspondence in ver.se,— whether of an 
amorous nature does not appear. At all e\ ents, the offence 
was capital. It \vas submitted the rc^nil.ir tribunal, 
pronounced sentence of death on the unfortunate youth; and 
the king, steeling his heart against all entreaties, and the voitr 
of nature, suffered the rriicl judgment to l>e carried into execu 
tion. We might, in this (M>e. hu.i>ect the influence of baser 
passions on his mind, but it was n^t a solitary instance of his 
inexorable justice towards tlurse most near to him. He had the 
stem virtue of an ancient Roman, <irstitute of the softer graces 
which make virtue attractive. When the sentence was carried 
into effect, he shut himself up in his pal.icc for n.anv weeks, 
and comman<lcd the doors and windows of his strops residence to 
be walled up, that it might never again l>e occupied » 

Nczahualpilli resernble<i his father in his passion for astro 
nomical studies, and is Siud to ha\e liad an observatory on one of 
his palaces.* He was devoted to war in his vouth, but, as be 
advanced in yeairs, resigned himself to n more indolent w*ay of 
life, and sought his chief amusement in the pursuit of his 
favourite science, or in the Sfdt pleasures of the secinestered 
gardens of Tezcot/lnco Tins quiet life was ill suited to Uie 
turbulent temper of the times, and of his Mexican n\al, Monte 
zuma. Tlie distant provinces fell off from the»r allegiance; the 
army relaxed its discipline ; disiiflection crept into its ranks ; and 
the wily Monte/nma, partly by vjc lence. and partly by strata 
gems unworthy of a king, .succeeded in plunch-nng his lirother 
monarch of some of his most valuable cjomains. 'Hien it wav 
tlrat he arrogated to himself the title and supremacy of emrwror 
hitherto Iximc by the Tezcuc^n princes, as head of the alliance 
Such is the account given by the historians of tluit nation, who, 
in this way, explain the acknowlcclged sujienority of the Aztec 

* I xtlilx<ichitl. Hut Clucli . MS, ran 07 The Tr/rurjin ho(<>tiift 

recnr<ls irvcral aprillin^- rx.triqlr% (,f ihii M-vrnlv In p»rliruU/ 

in rrlalion to hu jfiullv wife 1 hr story, renundmit f»n»* of thn tal»^ of a 
Oriental harem, has bc-m tranvI.iiH for the Appendix, I'lrt 2, Xo y 

also Tf>rqiiemada (Monarch Ind . hb a, caf« c,6). and Znnta (kapi->rt, 
pp X08. log) Hr mas thr trrrof. m partirular. of all unput rna«istrj'rs 
They had little favour to eap/ect from the man mhf* ormld stiflr the voir# 
of nature in his own bov>ni, in oljcdirnc^^ to the laws. As Surfoniiu ‘an! 
of a prince who had not his virtue. ** Vehement et in coercrndit quid'*m 
dcliriis immodicus — Vita Galba*. tec g 

• Tornuemada saw thr remains of thit, or vhjt patied foe lurA, in )»U 
day. — Monarch Ind , lib 2. cap 64. 
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severe^, both in territory Gonskm|ition, on the bn£ng of 
the Spaniards.^ . 

ThMe misfortunes pressed heamly on the spirits of Nesahoal- 
piUU Their effect was increased by certain gloomy prognostics 
of a near calamity which waft to overwhelm the country.* He 
withdrew to his retreat, to brood in secret over his sorrows. His 
health rapidly declined; and in the year 1515, at the age of 
fifty-two, he sunk into the grave; * happy, at least, ^t, by his 
timely d^th, he escaped witnessing the fulfilment of his own 
predictions, in the ruin of his country, and the extinction of the 
Indian dynasties, for ever.^ 

In reviewing the brief sketch here presented of the Tezcucan 
monarchy, we are strongly impressed with the conviction of its 
superiority, in all the great features of civilisation, over the rest 
of Anahuac. The Mexicans showed^ a similar proficiency, no 
doubt, in the mechanic arts, and even in mathematical science. 
But in the science of government, in legislation, in the specula- 
tive doctrines of a religious nature, in the more elegant pursuits 
of poetry, eloquence, and whatever depended on refinement of 
taste and a polished idiom, they confessed themselves inferior, by 
resorting to their rivals for instruction, and citii^ their works as 
the masterpieces of their tongue. The best histories, the best 
poems, the best code of )aws, the purest dialect, were all aUowed 
to be Tezcucan. The Aztecs rivalled their neighbours in 
splendour of living, and even in the magnificence of their struc- 
tures. They displayed a pomp and ostentatious pageant^, 
truly Asiatic. But this was the development of the material, 
rather than the intellectual principle. They wanted the refine- 
ment of manners essential to a continued advance in civilisation. 

* IxtlUxochitl. Hist. Chicb., MS., cap. 73, 74. This sudden transfer of 
empire ^om the Texcucans, at the close of the reigns of two of their ablest 
monarebs, is so improbable, that one cannot but doubt if they ever possessed 
it, — at least to the extent claimed by the patriotic historian. — ante, 
Chap. X, p. 16, note, and the corresponding text. 

* Ibid., cap. 7a. The reader wul find a particular account of these 
prodigies, better authenticated than most miracles, in a future page of 
this History. 

* Ibid., cap. 73. — Or, rather, at the age of fifty, if the historian is rlaht 
in placmg ms birth, as he does in a preceding chapter, in 1463. (See 
cap. 46.) It is not easy to decide what is true, when the writer ooes 
not tue the trouble to m true himself. 

* His obsequies were celebrated with sanguina^ pomp. Two hundred 
male and one hundred female slaves were sacrinc^ at his tomb. His 
body was consumed, amidst a heap of jewels, predous stuffs, and incense 
on a funeral pile: and the ashes, depodted in a golden um, were placed 
in the great temple of Huitxilopotchli, for whose worship the king, not- 
withstanding the lessons of his father, had some partiality. — Ibid., cap. 73. 
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maintained a very respectable position. Ab filled the office of inter- 
preter to the viceroy , to which he was recommended by his acquaint- 
ance with the ancient hieroglyphics, and his knowledge of the 
Mexican and Spanish languages. His birth gave him access to 
persons of the highest Tank in his own nation, some of whom occupied 
important civil posts under the new government, and were thus 
enabled to make large collections of Indian manuscripts, which were 
liberally opened to him. He had an extensive library of his own. 
also, and with these means diligently pursued the study of the 
Tezcucan antiquities. He deciphered the hieroglyphics, made him- 
self master of the songs and traditions, and fortified his narrative 
by the oral testimony of some very aged persons, who had them- 
selves been acquainted with the Conquerors. From such authentic 
sources he composed various works in the Castilian, on the primitive 
history of the Toltec and the Tezcucan races, continuing it down to 
the subversion of the empire by Cort6s. These various accounts, 
compiled under the title of Relaciones, are, more or less, repetitions 
and abridgments of each other; nor is it easy to understand why 
they were thus composed. The Historia Chichemeca is the best 
digested and most complete of the whole senes; and as such, has 
been the most frequently consulted, for the preceding pages. 

Ixtlilxochitl's wntings have many of the defects belonging to his 
age. He often crowds the page with incidents of a tnvial, and 
sometimes improbable character. The improbability increases 
with the distance of the period; for distance, which diminishes 
objects to the natural eye exaggerates them to the mental. His 
chronology, as I have more than once noticed, is inextricably en- 
tangled. He has often lent a too willing ear to traditions and 
reports which would startle the more sceptical criticism of the pre- 
sent time. Yet there is an appearance of good faith and simplicity 
in his writings, which may convince the reader that, when he errs, 
it is from no worse cause than national partiality. And surely such 
partiality is excusable in the descendant of a proud line, shorn of its 
ancient splendours, which it was soothing to his own feelings to 
revive again — though with something more than their legitimate 
lustre — on the canvas of history. It should also be considered, that, 
if his narrative is sometimes startling, his researches penetrate into 
the mysterious depths of antiquity, where light and darkness meet 
and melt into each other; and when everything is still further liable 
to distortion, as seen through the misty medium of hieroglyphics. 

With these allowances, it will be found that the Tezcucan historian 
has just claims to our admiration for the compass of his inquiries, 
and the sagacity with which they have been conducted. He has 
introduced us to the knowlerlge of the most polished people of 
Anahuac, whose records, if preserved, could not, at a much later 
period, have l>een comprehendeti ; and he has thus afforded a 
standard of comparison, which much raises our ideas of American 
civilisation. His language is simple, and occasionally eloquent and 
touching. His descriptions are highly picturesque. He abounds 
in familiar anecdote , and the natural graces of his manner, in detail- 
ing the more striking events of history, and the personal adventures 
of his heroes, entitle him to the name of the Livy of Anahuac. 
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I tball be obliged to enter hereafter into his Htermry mmu, in 
connection with the nerrative of the Conquest (or which he it e 
prominent Aotbonty. His earligr ennale— though no one o( bit 
rotinuscnpts has been printed — have l>een dUigently ttmiied by the 
Spanish wntert in Mexico, and liberally tranHeiTetl to thetr (^tgea; 
and his reputation like Sahagun's has doubtless suffered by the juo- 
cess. His Histona Cktcktmeia is now turneil into French by M. 
Temaux-Compans, forming part o( that inestimable tenet of trant- 
lations from unpublished documents. «hich have to much enlargetf 
our acquainlanoe with the early Ameruan histcjiry I have had ample 
opportunity of proving the merits <»f his versum of IxthlxcKhitl, 
and am happy to bear my testimony to the h<!eJity and elegance 
with which It IS executed, 

Notb. — I t was my intention to conclude tins lnt^oductc^^y jv^rtion 
of the work with an inquiry into the Onjfis of thf M^ixian Cmi/iis 
(ion. " But the general question ol the origin of the inhabitants of 
a continent,” says IlumlK^dt. ” is l>eyond the limits pfescril**^! to 
history; perhajis it is not even a philosophic question ” bur the 
majority of readers.” says Livy. “ the origin and remote antiquities 
of a nation can have ctunjciratively little wirtr^t ” The crHicmm 
of these great writers is just and peiiinent, and. on further con 
sideratioQ. I have thrown the oli^rvations on this ti'j>ic. prqiaml 
with some care into the (/’arf i), to whuh those* who 

leci sulhcienl curu»»ity in the discussion can turn bef( re rulmng on 
the narrative of lUc Conquc..t 
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following Ferdinand's death, the regency, in the absence of 
Charles, was held by Cardinal Ximenes, a man whose intrepidity, 
extraordinary talents, and capacity for great enterprises, were 
accompanied by a haughty spirit, which made him too indifferent 
as to the means of their execution. His administration, there- 
fore, notwithstanding the uprightness of his intentions, was, 
from his total disregard of forms, unfavourable to constitutional 
liberty ; for respect for forms is an essential element of freedom. 
With all his faults, however, Ximenes was a Spaniard ; and the 
object he had at heart was the good of his country. 

It was otherwise on the arrival of Charles, who, after a 
long absence, came as a foreigner into the land of his fathers. 
(November, 1517.) His manners, sympathies, even his language, 
were foreign, for he spoke the Castilian with difficulty. He knew 
little of his native country, of the character of the people or their 
institutions. He seemed to care still less for them; while his 
natural reserve precluded that freedom of communication which 
might have counteracted, to some extent at least, the errors of 
education. In everything, in short, he was a foreigner; and 
resigned himself to the direction of his Flemish counsellors 
with a docility that gave little augury of his future greatness. 

On his entrance into Castile, the young monarch was accom- 
panied by a swarm of courtly sycophants, who settled, like 
locusts, on every place of profit and honour throughout the 
kingdom. A Fleming was made grand chancellor of Castile; 
another Fleming was placed in the archiepiscopal see of Toledo. 
They even ventured to profane the sanctity of the cort 6 s by 
intruding themselves on its deliberations. Yet that body did 
not tamely submit to these usurpations, but gave vent to its 
indignation in tones becoming the representatives of a free 
people. 

The deportment of Charles, so different from that to which 
the Spaniards had been accustomed under the benign adminis- 
tration of Ferdinand and Isabella, closed all hearts against him; 
and, as his character came to be understood, instead of the 
spontaneous outpourings of loyalty, which usually greet the 
accession of a new and youthful sovereign, he was everywhere 
encountered by opposition and disgust. In Castile, and after- 
wards in Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, the commons hesitated 
to confer on him the title of King during the lifetime of his 
mother; and, though they eventually yielded this point, and 
associated his name with hers in the sovereignty, yet they re- 
luctantly granted the supplies he demanded, and, when they 
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did so, watched over their appropriation with a vigilance which 
left little to gratify the cupidity of the Flemings. The language 
of the legislature on these oopasions, though tenn^rate and 
respectful, breathes a spirit of resfdute in«icj>endence n<»i to be 
found, probably, on the parhanientar\’ re<'ords of any other 
nation at that p>eriod. No wonder that Charles should hine 
early imbibed a disgust for the.ve popultr as's.emblie't.— the only 
bodies whence truths so utip.dauble could find their wav to 
the cars of the so\ ereign ! * Unl<irtimalelv. they hud no mflurnce 
on his conduct; till the discontent, long alhiwrd to fester in 
secret, broke out into tint sad isar of tlu* I'uwMWf v, which 
shook llie state to its foundations, and einir<l in the subver».»on 
of its Idierties. 

The same pestilent f«)rcign influence was felt, thougli imu h 
less sensibly, in llie CoKimal administration. Idus had lK*en 
placed, m the preceding reign, under tlic immrdmte chaige 
of the two great tribunals, the ('ouiicil of the Irulies, and the 
Casa ile Contratacton, or India House at Vvillc It was their 
business to further the progress <>f discos e rv, walcJi over tin 
infant settlements, and adjust the di^putev. whu h grew up in 
them. But the licences granted to private ad\ enturers dul more 
for the cause of discovery than the patrimage of the crown or 
its officers. The hmg f>eare, enjos rd with slight interruption 
by .^pam in the earl) part of the sixteenth century, was most 
ansjucinijs for this ; and the rrstlevs cavabrr, who could no longer 
wm laurels on the fields of Africa and Fumpe, turned with eager- 
ness to the brilliant career o[>ened to bun lieyonrl the ocean 

Tt IS difficult for those of <^ur time, as familiar from rhiltl- 
hood with the most remote places on the globe as with those in 
their own ncighlxuirhood, to picture to theimrlses the feelings 
of the men who li\ed in the sixteenth rrnturv, ’Hie dread 
mvslcrv, whicli had so long l.ung ‘»vcr the gre it deep, hail indeed 
been removed. It was no longer lK*srl with the same undefined 
horrors as when Colunibus lauiv hed his Ixdd bark on its dark 
and unknown waters. A new and glorious world lud l>een 
thriiwn o|>cn. But as to the precise spot where that world 
lay, Its extent, its history, whether it were island or c/jntincnl, 

• Vft the vrrrr not aJI barivMr*rd in lh<4f 

W h*»n riiArlcs would hav#* cjonfrrrrd the lanjout IlurKundiAn or^W oi ihr 
(V Idcn IWce on the Count of JVuavente. that l<»ra refuvd It, proudly 
telling him. *' I am a Castilian I d<*sirc no h'iOf>ur» but thrmr of n>v 
own country, in my opinion, nuite as e'^^^d a»~ indeed, better lhaii — fbow 
of any other Sand 'val. IIistfTria d^ U Vida y Hech*^>s d'-I Emp«rador 
Carh»i V. (Amt»eT«, tom i p 

T -•k '* 
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—of all this, they had very vague and confused conceptions. 
Many, in their ignorance, blindly adopted the erroneous con- 
clusion into which the great Admiral had been led by his superior 
science,— that the new countries were a part of Asia; and, as 
the mariner wandered among the Bahamas, or steered his caravel 
across the Caribbean seas, he fancied he was inhaling the rich 
odours of the spice-islands in the Indian Ocean. Thus every 
fresh discovery, interpreted by this previous delusion, served 
to confirm him in his error, or, at least, to fill his mind with new 
perplexities. 

The career thus thrown open had all the fascinations of 
ii desperate hazard, on which the adventurer staked all his 
hopes of fortune, fame, and life itself. It was not often, indeed, 
that he won the rich prize which he most coveted; but then he 
was sure to win the meed of glory, scarcely less dear to his 
chivalrous spirit; and, if he survived to return to his home, 
he had wonderful stories to recount, of perilous chances among 
the strange people he had visited, and the burning climes, whose 
rank fertility and magnificence of vegetation so far surpassed 
anything he had witnessed in his own. These reports added 
fresh fuel to imaginations already warmed by the study of those 
tales of chivalry which formed the favourite reading of the 
Spaniards at that period. Thus romance and reality acted on 
each other, and the soul of the Spaniard was exalted to that 
pitch of enthusiasm, which enabled him to encounter the terrible 
trials that lay in the path of the discoverer. Indeed, the life 
of the cavalier oi that day was romance put into action. The 
Story of his adventures in the New World forms one of the most 
remarkable pages in the history of man. 

Under this chivalrous spirit of enterprise, the progress of 
discovery had extended, by the beginning of Charles the Fifth^s 
reign, from the Bay of Honduras, along the winding shores of 
Darien, and the South American continent, to the Rio de la 
Plata. The mighty barrier of the Isthmus had been climbed, 
and the Vvveihe descried, by Nunez de Balboa, second only to 
Columbus in this valiant band of ocean chivalry.” The 
Bahamas and Giribbee Islands had been explored, as well as 
the Peninsula of Florida on the northern continent. To this 
latter point Sebastian Cabot had arrived in his descent along the 
coast from Labrador, in 1497. So that before 1518, the period 
when our narrative begins, the eastern borders of both the great 
continents had been surveyed through nearly their whole extent. 
The shores of the great Mexican Gulf, however, sweeping with 
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a wide circuit far into the interior, remained still concealed, 
with the rich realms that lay beyond, from the eye of the navi- 
gator. The time had now come for their discovery. 

The business of colonisation had kept pace with that of dis- 
covery. In several of the islands, and in various parts of Terra 
Firma, and in Darien, settlements had been established, under 
the control of governors who^ affected the state and authority of 
viceroys. Grants of land were assigned to the colonists, on 
which they raised the natural products of the soil, but gave still 
more atterttion to the sugar-cane, imported from the Canaries. 
Sugar, indeed, together with the beautiful dye-woods of the 
country and the precious metals, formed almost the only articles 
of export in the infancy of the colonies, which had not yet intro- 
duced those other staples of the West Indian commerce, which, 
in our day, constitute its principal wealth. Yet the precious 
metals, painfully gleaned from a few scanty sources, would have 
made poor returns, but for the gratuitous labour of the Indians. 

Tlie cruel system of repartimientos, or distribution of the 
Indians as slaves among the conquerors, had been suppressed 
by Isabella. Although subsequently countenanced by the 
government, it was under the most careful limitations. But it 
IS impossible to license crime by halves, — to authorise injustice 
at all, and hope to regulate the measure of it. TTic eloquent 
remonstrances of the Dominicans, — who devoted themselves to 
the good work of conversion in the New World with the same 
zeal that they showed for persecution in the Old, — but, above 
all, those of Las Casas, induced the regent Xiiticncs to send out 
a commission with full pow'ers to inquire into the alleged 
grievances, and to redress them. It had authority, moreover, 
to investigate the conduct of the civil officers, and to reform any 
abuses in their administration, lliis extraordinary commission 

consisted of three Ilieronymite friars and an eminent jurist, 
all men of learning and unblemished piety. 

They conducted the inquiry in a very dispassionate manner; 
but, after long deliberation, came to a conclusion most un- 
favourable to the demands of Casas, who insisted on the 
entire freedom of the natives. Ilns rnnriusion they justified on 
the grounds that the Indians would not labuir without compul- 
sion, and that, unless they laboured, they could not lx: brought 
into communication with the whites, nor be converted to 
Christianity. Uliatever wc may think of this argument, it was 
doubtless urged with sincerity by iu advocates, whose conduct 
through their whole administration places their motives above 
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suspicion. They accompanied it with many careful provisions 
for the protection of the natives, — but in vain. The simple 
people, accustomed all their days to a life of indolence and ease, 
sunk under the oppressions of their masters, and the population 
wasted away with even more frightful rapidity than did the 
aborigines in our own country, under the operation of other 
causes. It is not necessary to pursue these details further, into 
which I have been led by the desire to put the reader in posses- 
sion of the general policy and state of affairs in the New World, 
at the period when the present narrative begins.^ 

Of the islands, Cuba was the second discovered; but no 
attempt had been made to plant a colony there during the life- 
time of Columbus ; who, indeed, after skirting the whole extent 
of its southern coast, died in the conviction that it was part of 
the continent.* At length, in 151 1, Diego, the son and successor 
of the “ Admiral,” who still maintained the seat of government 
in Hispaniola, finding the mines much exhausted there, pro- 
posed to occupy the neighbouring island of Cuba, or Fernandina, 
as it was called, in compliment to the Spanish monarch.* He 
prepared a small force for the conquest, which he placed under 
the command of Don Diego Velasquez; a man described by a 
contemporary, as ” possessed of considerable experience in 
military affairs, having served seventeen years in the European 
wars; as honest, illustrious by his lineage and reputation, 
covetous of glory, and somewhat more covetous of wealth.” 
The portrait was sketched by no unfriendly hand. 

Velasquez, or rather his lieutenant Narvaez, who took the 
office on himself of scouring the country, met with no serious 
opposition from the inhabitants, who were of the same family 
with the effeminate natives of Hispaniola. The conquest, 
through the merciful interposition of Las Casas, “ the protector 
of the Indians,” who accompanied the army in its march, was 
effected without much bloodshed. One chief, indeed, named 
Hatuey, having fled originally from St. Domingo to escape the 

* I will take the liberty to refer the reader, who is desirous of being 
more mmutelv acquainted with the Spanish colonial administration and the 
state of discovery previous to Charles V,, to the History of the Reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella (Part 2, ch. 9, 26), where the subject is treated tn 
txUnso. 

• See the curious document attesting this, and drawn up bv order of 
Columbus, ap. Navarrete, Coleccion de los Viages y de Descubrimientos 
(Madrid, 1825!, tom. ii. Col. Dipl., No. 76. 

•The island was originally called, by Columbus, Juana, in honour of 
prince John, heir to the Castilian crown. After his death it received the 
name of Fernandina, at the king's desire. The Indian name has survived 
both — Herrera, Hist. General, desenp , cap. 6. 
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oppression of its invaders, made a desperate resistance, for 
which he was condemned by Velasquez to be burned alive. It 
was he who made that memorable reply, more eloquent than a 
volume of invective. When urged at the stake to embrace 
Christianity, that his soul might find admission into heaven, he 
inquired if the white men would go there. On being answered 
in the affirmative, he exclaimed, ** Then I will not be a Christian ; 
for I would not go again to a place where I must find men so 
cruel r* ^ 

After the conquest, Velasquez, now appointed governor, 
diligently occupied himself with measures for promoting the 
prosperity of the island. He formed a number of settlements, 
bearing the same names with the modern towns, and made St. 
Togo, on the south-east corner, the seat of government.* He 
invited settlers by liberal grants of land and slaves. He 
encouraged them to cultivate the soil, and gave particular atten- 
tion to the sugar-cane, so profitable an article of commerce in 
later times. He was, above all, intent on working the gold 
mines, which promised better returns than those in Hispaniola. 
The affairs of his government did not prevent him, meanwhile, 
from casting many a wistful glance at the discoveries going 
jforward on the continent, and he longed for an opportunity to 
embark in these golden adventures himself. Fortune gave him 
the occasion he desired. 

An hidalgo of Cuba, named Hernandez de Cordova, sailed with 
three vessels on an expedition to one of the neighbouring 
Bahama Islands, in quest of Indian slaves. (February 8, 15x7.) 
He encountered a succession of heavy gales which drove him far 
out of his course, and at the end of three weeks he found himself 
on a strange but unknowm coast. On landing and asking the 
name of the country, he was answered by the natives, “ Tecietan/' 
meaning, “ I do not understand you,” — but which the Spaniards, 
misinterpreting into the name of the place, easily corrupted into 
Yucatan. Some writers give a different etymology.* Such 

» The story is told by Las Casas in his appallinR record of the cruelties 
of his countrymen in the New World, which charity— and common sense 
—may excuse us for believing the good father has greatly overcharged.— 
Brevissima Relacion de la Destruyeion dc las Indias (Venetia, 1643), 
p 28. 

• Among the most ancient of these establishments we 6nd the Havana, 
Puerto del Principe, Trinidad, St. Salvador, and Matanxas. or the StaugfUer, 
so called from a massacre of the Spaniards there by the Indians. — Bernal 
Diax, Hist, dc la Conquista, cap 8. 

•^mara, Historia de las Indias. cap. 52, ap. Barcia, tom. il. Bernal 
Diaz says the word came from the vegetable y^ca, and tale, the name Urr a 
bill(xJc fn which it is planted. (Hist dc la Conquista, cap. 6.) M. Waldeck 
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mistakes, however, were not uncommon with the early dis- 
coverers, and have been the origin of many a name on the 
American continent.' 

Cordova had landed on the north-eastern end of the peninsula, 
at Cape Catoche. He was astonished at the size and solid 
material of the buildings qpnstnicted of stone and lime, so 
different from the frail tenements of reeds and rushes which 
formed the habitations of the islanders. He was struck, also, 
with the higher cultivation of the soil, and with the delicate 
texture^ of the cotton garments and gold ornaments of the 
natives. Everything indicated a civilisation far superior to 
anything he had before witnessed in the New World. He saw 
the evidence of a different race, moreover, in the warlike spirit 
of the people. Rumours of the Spaniards had, perhaps, preceded 
them, as they were repeatedly asked if they came from the east ; 
and wherever they landed, they were met with the most deadly 
hostility. Cordova himself, in one of his skirmishes with the 
Indians, received more than a dozen wounds, and one only of his 
party escaped unhurt. At length, when he had coasted the 
peninsula as far as Campeachy, he returned to Cuba, which he 
reached after an absence of several months, having suffered all 
the extremities of ill, which these pioneers of the ocean were 
sometimes called to endure, and which none but the most 
courageous spirit could have survived. As it was, half the 
original number, consisting of one hundred and ten men, 
perished, including their brave commander, who died soon after 
his return. The reports he had brought back of the country, and 
still more, the specimens of curiously wrought gold, convinced 
Velasquez of the importance of this discovery, and he prepared 
with all despatch to avail himself of it.* 

He accordingly fitted out a little squadron of four vessels for 
the newly discovered lands, and placed it under the command 
of his nephew, Juan de Grijalva, a man on whose probity, 

finds a much more plausible dcrivatii»ri in the Indian word Ouyouckii/an 
“ listen to what they sav ” — Voyage Piltoresque, p 25 

‘ Tw'o navigators, Solis and Pinzon, had descried the coast as far back 
as 1506, according to Herrera, though they had not taken possession of it 
(Hist. General, dec. i, lib. 6, cap. 17 ) It is. indeed, remarkable it should 
so long have eluded discovery, considering that it is but two degrees distant 
from Cuba. 

• Oviedo, General y Natural Histona de Us Indias, MS , Iib 33, cap. i. — 
De Rebus Gestis, MS. — Carta del Cabildo de Vera Cruz (July 10. 1^19), 
MS. Bernal Diaz denies that the original object of the expedition, 
in which he took part, was to procure slaves, though Velasquez had 
proposed It, (Hist, de la Conquista, cap. a.) But he is contradicted 
In this by the other contemporary records above cited. 
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prudence, and attachment to himself he knew he could rely. 
The fleet left the port of St. Jago de Cuba, May x, 1518.^ It 
took the course pursued by Cordova, but was driven somewhat 
to the south, the first land that it made being the island of 
Cozumel, From this quarter Grijalva soon passed over to tlie 
continent and coasted the peninsula, touching at the same places 
as his predecessor. Everywhere he was struck, like him, with 
the evidences of a higher civilisation, especially in the archi- 
tecture ; as he well might be, since this was the region of those 
extraordinary remains which have become recently the subject 
of so much speculation. He was astonished, also, at the sight of 
large stone crosses, evidently objects of worship, which he met 
with in various places. Reminded by these circumstances of 
his own country, he gave the peninsula the name “ New Spain,” 
a name since appropriated to a much wider extent of territory.* 

Wherever Grijalva landed, he experienced the same unfriendly 
reception as Oirdova, though he sulTered less, being better pre- 
pared to meet it. In the Rio de Tabasco or Grijalva^ as it is 
often called, after hiiti, he held an amicable conference with a 
chief, who gave him a number of gold plates fashioned into a 
sort of armour. As he wound round the Mexican coast, one of 
his captains, Pedro de Alvarado, afterwards famous in the Con- 
quest, entered a river, to which he also left his own name. In a 
neighbouring stream, called the Rto dt Vanderas, or ” River of 
Banners,” from the ensigns displayed by the natives on its 
borders, Grijalva had the first communication with the Mexicans 
themselves. 

The oicique who ruled over this province had received notice 
of the approach of the Europeans, and of their extraordinary 
appearance. He was anxious to collect all the information he 
could respecting them, and the motives of their visit, that he 
might transmit them to his master, the Aztec emperor.* A 
friendly conference took place between the parties on shore, 
where Grijalva landed with all his force, so as to make a suitable 
impression on the mind of the barbaric chief. The interview 
lasted some hours, though, as there was no one on either side to 

* Itinerant de la isfjla de liirh.Tlh.in, novamente ritrovata per il signor 
Joan de Gnjalva, per il suo c-ip^llano, MS. The chaplain'i word may be 
taken for the date, which is usually put at the eic^hth of April. 

* De Rebus Geslis, .MS. — Itirierario del Capfllano, MS 

* According to the Spanish authorities, the c.icique was sent with these 
presents from the Mexican 5<jvcrei£n, who had received previous tidings 
of the approach of the Spaniards I have followed Sahaguii, who obtained 
his inteibgeoce directly from the natues. — lliilona de la Conquhta, MS , 
cap. a. 
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interpret the language of the oth^, they could communicate 
only by signs. They, however, interchanged presents, and the 
Spaniards had the satisfaction of receiving, for a few worthless 
toys and trinkets, a rich treasure of jewels, gold ornaments and 
vessels, of the most fantastic farms and workmanship.^ 

Grijalva now thought that in this successful traffic — successful 
beyond his most sanguine expectations — he had accomplished 
the chief object of his mission. He steadily refused the solicita- 
tions of his followers to plant a colony on the spot, — a work of no 
little difficulty in so populous and powerful a country as this 
appeared to be. To this, indeed, he was inclined, but deemed it 
contrary to his instructions, which limited him to barter with 
the natives. He therefore despatched Alvarado in one of the 
caravels back to Cuba, with the treasure and such intelligence 
as he had gleaned of the great empire in the interior, and then 
pursued his voyage along the coast. 

He touched at St. Juan de Ulua, and at the hla de los Sacri- 
ficios, so called by him from the bloody remains of human victims 
found in one of the temples. He then held on his course as far 
as the province of Panuco, where finding some difficulty in 
doubling a boisterous headland, he returned on his track, and 
after an absence of nearly six months, reached Cuba in safety. 
Grijalva has the glory of being the first navigator who set foot 
on the Mexican soil, and opened an intercourse with the Aztecs.* 

On reaching the island, he was surprised to learn that another 
and more formidable armament had been fitted out to follow 
up his own discoveries, and to find orders at the same time from 
the governor, couched in no very courteous language, to repair 
at once to St. Jago. He was received by that personage, not 
merely with coldness, but with reproaches for having neglected 
so fair an opportunity of establishing a colony in the country he 
had visited. Velasquez was one of those captious spirits, who, 
when things do not go exactly to their minds, are sure to shift 
the responsibility of the failure from their own shoulders, where 
it should lie, to those of others. He had an ungenerous nature, 
says an old writer, credulous, and easily moved to suspicion.^ 
In the present instance it was most unmerited. Grijalva, 

‘ Gornara has given the per and contra of this negotiation, in which 
gold and jewels, of the value of fifteen or twenty thousand pesos de oro, 
were exchanged for glass beads, pins, scissors, and other trinkets common 
in an assorted cargo for savages — Crdnica. cap. 6 

> Itinerario de Capellano, MS —Carta de Vera Cruz, MS. 

• “ Hombre de terrible condicion,” says Herrera, citing the good bishop 
of Chiapa, " para los que le Servian, i aiudaban, i que faciltnente se 
indignaba contra aqucllos.” — Ilist Gcner.it. dec 2, lib 3, cap 20. 
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aaturally a modest, unassuming person, had acted in obedience 
to the instructions of his commander, ^iven before sailing ; and 
had done this in opposition to his own judgment and the impor- 
tunities of his followers. His conduct merited anything but 
censure from his employer.^ 

When Alvarado had returned to Cuba with his golden freight, 
and the accounts of the rich empire of Mexico which he had 
gathered from the natives, the heart of the governor swelled with 
rapture as he saw his dreams of avarice and ambition so likely 
to be realised. Impatient of the long absence of Grijalva, he 
despatched a vessel in search of him under the command of Olid, 
a cavalier, who took an important part afterwards in the Con- 
quest. Finally he resolved to fit out another armament on a 
sufficient scale to insure the subjugation of the country. 

He previously solicited authority for this from the Hiero- 
nymite commission in St. Domingo. He then despatched his 
chaplain to Spain with the royal share of the gold brought from 
Mexico, and a full account of the intelligence gleaned there. 
He set forth his own manifold services, and solicited from the 
court full powers to go on with the conquest and colonisation of 
the newly discovered regions.* Before receiving an answer, 
he began his preparations for the armament, and, first of all, 
endeavoured to find a suitable person to share the expense of it, 
and to take the command. Such a person he found, after some 
difficulty and delay, in Hernando Cort6s; the man of all others 
best calculated to achieve this great enterprise,— the last man 
to whom Velasquez, could he have foreseen the results, would 
have confided it. 

> At least, such IS the testimony of La-? r.i^as, who knew l>oth the parties 
well, and had often conversed with Grijalva upon his voyage — Iliitoria 

General de las Indias, MS , hb. 3, cap. 113. ^ 

• Itinerario del Capellano, MS. — has Casas, Hist de las Indias, MS , 
lib 3. cap 1 13 The most circumstantial .ircmint ol Grijalva’s expedition 
15 to be found in the Jttnrrary of his chaplain above quoted The original 
is lost, but an indiffprcnt Italian version was published at Venice, in 1522. 
A copy, which belonged to Ferdinand Columbus, is still extant in the 
iibrary of the great church of Seville The book had be<y)me so exceedingly 
rare, however, that the historiographer. Murox made a transcript of it 
with bis own hand, and from hi* manuscript that m my possession nai 
t ike.n 



CHAPTER II 


nSNANDO CORlis—HIS EARLY UFl— VISITS THE NEW WORLD— 
HIS RESIDENCE IN CUBA— DimCULTIES WHH VELASQUEZ— 
ARMADA INTRUSTED TO CORTiS 

1518 

> 

Hernando Cort^^s was bom at Medellin, a town in the south- 
east comer of Estremadura, in 1485.’ He came of an ancient 
and respectable family; and historians have gratified the 
national vanity by tracing it up to the Lombard kings, whose 
descendants crossed the Pyrenees, and established themselves 
in Aragon under the Gothic monarchy.* This royal genealon 
was not found out till Cortes had acquired a name which would 
confer distinction on any descent, however noble. His father, 
Martin Cortes de Monroy, was a captain of infantry, in moderate 
circumstances, but a man of unblemished honour; and both be 
and his wife, Dofia Catalina-^izano Altamirano, appear to have 
been much regarded for their excellent qualities.* 

In his infancy Cort^ is sdid to have had a feeble constitution, 
which strengthened as he grew older. At fourteen, he was sent 
to Salamanca, as his father, who conceived great hopes from his 
quick and showy parts, proposed to educate him for the law, a 
profession which held out better inducements to the young 

^ Gomara, Cr6aJca, cap. i. Bernal Diai, liist. de la Conquista, cap. 203. 
I And no more precise notice of the date of bis birth ; except, indeM, by 
PUano y Orellana, who tells us ** that Cort6s came into the world the same 
day that that inftmal biost, th* false heretic Luther, entered it,— by way 
of compensation, no doubt, since the labours of the one to pull down the 
true faith were counterbalanced by those of the other to maintain and 
extend it I " (Varones Ilustres del Nuevo Mundo [Madrid. 1630], p. 66.) 
But this statement of the eood cavalier, which places the birth of our hero, 
in 1485, loolu rather more like a seal for ** the true faith,'* than for historic. 

’ Argensola, in particular, has bestowed great pains on the prosa^ of 
the house of Cort6s; which he traces up, nothing doubting, to Names 
Cort6^ king of Lombardy and Tuscany. — Anales de Aragon (Zaragoia, 
1630), pp. 6ai-6as.— Also, Caro de Torres, Historia de las Ordenes Militares 
(Madrid 1629), fol. 103. 

* De Rebus Cestis, MS. Las Casas, who knew the father, bears stronger 
testimony to his poverty than to his noble birth. " Un escudero," he save 
of him, *' que yo oonoa harto pobre y humilde. aunque Christiano, vlejc 
y dieen ge# Hist, de las Inoias, MS., lib. 3, cap. 27. 

146 
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tQ»r»nt than any other. The son^ however, did not oonfomt to 
these views. He showed little fondness for books, and after 
loitering away two years at college, letumed home, to the great 
dbagnn of his parents. Yet his time had not been wholly mis- 
sptmt, since he had laid up a littltstore of Latin, and learned to 
write good prose, apd even verses ** of some estimation, consider- 
ing”— as an old writer quamtly remarks— ” CorUs as the 
author.” ^ He now passed his days in the idle, unprofitable 
manner of one who, too wilful to be guided by ot^rs, proposes 
no object to hims^. His buoyant spirits were continually 
breaking out in troublesome frolics and capricious humours, 
quite at variance with the orderly habits of his fathers house- 
hold. He' showed a particular inclination for the military pro- 
fession, or rather for ^e life of aoventure to which in those wys 
it was sure to lead. And when, at the age of seventeen, he pro- 
posed to enrol himself under the banners of the Great Captain, 
his parents, probably thinking a life of hardship and hazard 
abroad preferable to one of idleness at home, made no objection. 

The youthful cavalier, however, hesitated whether to seek his 
fortunes under that victorious chief, or in the New World, where 
gold as well as glory was to be won, and where the ytxy dangen 
h&d a mystery and romance in them inexpressibly fascinating to 
a youthfuLfancy. It was in thb direction, accordingly, that the 
hot spirits of that day found a veiit, especially from that part 
of the country where Cort^ lived, the neighbourhood of Seville 
and Cadiz, the focus of nautical enterprise. He decided on this 
latter course, and an opportunity offered in the splendid arma- 
ment fitted out under Don Nicolas de Ovando, successor to 
Columbus. An unlucky accident defeated the purpose of 
Cort6s.* 

As he was scaling a high wall, one night, which gave him 
access to the apartment of a lady with whom he was engaged 
in an intrigue, the stones gave way, and be was thrown down 
with much violence and buriedunder the ruins. A severe contu- 
sion, though attended with no other serious consequences, con- 
fined him to his bed till after the departure of the fleet.* 

* Argemola. Anales, p. ito. Las Casai and Bernal Dias both itatt 
that he was Bachelor of Laws at Sala m anca. (Hist, de Us Indlaa, MS., 
ubi supra. — Hist, de U Cooguista, cap. aos.) The degree was Mven 
probably in Uter life, when the University might feel a pride in daiminf 
him among her sons. 

■ De Rebus Gestis, MS.— Oomara, OrOnka, cap. i. 

> De Rebus Gestis, MS. — Gomsra, Ibid. — ArgensoU states the esuse of 
his detention concisely enough ; ** SuspendtS el vUje, pee snamonuh f 
por qwuianafio** — ^Aoales, p. 6s x. 
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Two years longer he remained*at home, profiting little, as it 
would seem, from the lesson he had received. At length he 
availed himself of another opportunity presented by the de- 
parture of a small squadron of vessels bound to the Indian 
islands. He was nineteen years of age when he bade adieu to 
his native shores in 1504, — the same year in which Spain lost 
the best and greatest in her long line of princes, Isabella the 
Catholic. 

The vessel in which Cort6s sailed was commanded by one 
Alonso Quintero. The fleet touched at the Canaries, as was 
common in the outward passage. While the other vessels were 
detained there taking in supplies, Quintero secretly stole out by 
night from the island, with the design of reaching Hispaniola, 
and securing the market, before the arrival of his companions. 
A furious storm which he encountered, however, dismasted his 
ship, and he was obliged to return to port and refit. The convoy 
consented to wait for their unworthy partner, and after a short 
detention they all sailed in company again. But the faithless 
Qiuntero, as they drew near the Islands, availed himself once 
more of the darkness of the night, to leave the squadron with 
the same purpose as before. Unluckily for him, he met with a 
succession of heavy gales and head winds, which drove him from 
his course, and he wholly lost his reckoning. For many days 
the vessel was tossed about, and all on board were filled with 
apprehensions, and no little indignation against the author of 
their calamities. At length they were cheered one morning with 
the sight of a white dove, which, wearied by its flight, lighted on 
the topmast. The biographers of Cort6s speak of it as a miracle.' 
Fortunately it was no miracle, but a very natural occurrence, 
showing incontestably that they were near land. In a short 
time, by taking the direction of the bird’s flight, they reached the 
island of Hispaniola; and, on coming into port, the worthy 
master had the satisfaction to find his companions arrived before 
him, and their cargoes already sold.* 

Immediately on landing, Cort6s repaired to the house of the 
governor, to whom he had been personally known in Spain. 
Ovando was absent on an expedition into the interior, but the 

‘ Some thought it was the Holy Ghost in the form of this dove; 
“ Sanctum esse Spfritum, qui, in illius alitis specie, ut moestos et afflictos 
solaretur, venire crat dignatus ** (De Rebus Gestis, MS); a conjecture 
which seems very reasonable to Pizarro y Orellana, since the exp^ition 
was to redound so much to the spread of the Catholic faith, and the 
Castilian monarchy! ” — Varones Ilustres, p 70. 

• Gomara, Crdnica, cap 2 . 
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young man was kindly received by the secretary, who assured 
him there would be no doubt of his obtaining a liberal grant of 
land to settle on. “ But I came to get gold,** replied Cortfe, 
“ not to till the soil like a peasant.*’ 

On the governor’s return, Cortds consented to give up his 
roving thoughts, at least for a time, as the other laboured to 
convince him that he would be more likely to realise his wishes 
from the slow, indeed, but sure, returns of husbandry, where the 
soil and the labourers were a free gift to the planter, than by 
taking his chance in the lottery of adventure, in which there were 
so many blanks to a prize. He accordingly received a grant of 
land, with a repartimiento of Indians, and was appointed notary 
of the town or settlement of A9ua. His graver pursuits, how- 
ever, did not prevent his indulgence of the amorous propensities 
which belong to the sunny clime where he was born ; and this 
frequently involved him in affairs of honour, from which, 
though an expert swordsman, he carried away scars that accom- 
panied him to his grave.' He occasionally, moreover, found the 
means of breaking up the monotony of his way of life by engag- 
ing in the military expeditions which, under the command of 
Ovando’s lieutenant, Diego Velasquez, were employed to sup- 
press the insurrections of the natives. In this school the young 
adventurer first studied the wild tactics of Indian warfare; he 
became familiar with toil and danger, and with those deeds of 
cruelty which have too often, alas ! stained the bright scutcheons 
of the Castilian chivalry in the New World. He was only pre- 
vented by illness — a most fortunate one, on this occasion, — 
from embarking in Nicuessa's expedition, which furnished a tale 
of woe, not often matched in the annals of Spanish discovery. 
Providence reserved him for higher ends. 

At length, in 1511, when Velasquez undertook the conquest 
of Cuba, Cort^ willingly abandoned his quiet life for the stirring 
scenes there opened, and took part in the expedition. He dis- 
played throughout the invasion an activity and courage that 
won him the approbation of the commander; while his free and 
cordial manners, his good humour, and lively sallies of wit made 
him the favourite of the soldiers. “ He gave little evidence,” 
says a contemporary, ” of the great qualities which he afterwards 
showed.” It is probable these qualities were not known to 
himself; while to a common observer his careless manners and 
jocund repartees might well seem incompatible with anything 
serious or profound; as the real depth of the current is not 
* Bernal Diar, Hist. <!<■ la Conquista, cap 303. 
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suspected under the light play and sunny sparkling of the 
surfaced 

After the reduction of the island, Cort6s seems to have been 
held in great favour by Velasquez, now appointed its governor. 
According to Las Casas, he was made one of his secretaries. He 
still retained the same fondness for gallantry, for which his 
handsome person afforded obvious advantages, but which had 
more than once brought him into trouble in earlier life. Among 
the families who had taken up their residence in Cuba was one 
of the name of Xuarez, from Granada in Old Spain. It con- 
sisted of a brother, and four sisters remarkable for their beauty. 
With one of them, named Catalina, the susceptible heart of the 
young soldier became enamoured.* How far the intimacy was 
carried is not quite certain. But it appears he gave his promise 
to marry her, — a promise which, when the time came, and 
reason, it may be, had got the better of palsion, he showed no 
alacrity in keeping. He resisted, indeed, all remonstrances to 
this effect from the lady^s family, backed by the governor, and 
somewhat sharpened, no doubt, in the latter by the particular 
interest he took in one of the fair sisters, who is said not to have 
repaid it with ingratitude. 

Whether the rebuke of Velasquez, or some other cause of 
disgust, rankled in the breast of Cortes, he now became cold 
toward his patron, and connected himself with a disaffected 
party tolerably numerous in the island. They were in the habit 
of meeting at his house and brooding over their causes of dis- 
content, chiefly founded, it would appear, on what they con- 
ceived an ill requital of their services m the distribution of lands 
and offices. It may well be imagined, that it could have been 
no easy task for the ruler of one of these colonies, however dis- 
creet and well intentioned, to satisfy the indefinite cravings of 
speculators and adventurers, who swarmed, like so many 
famished harpies, in the track of discovery in the New World.* 

The malcontents determined to lay their grievances before 
the higher authorities in Hispaniola, from whom Velasquez had 
received his commission. The voyage was one of some hazard, 

* De Rebus Gestis, MS. — Goraara, Crdnica, cap. 3, 4.— Las Casas, 
Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. 3, cap. 27. 

• Soils has found a patent of nobility for this lady also, — ** doncella noble 
y recatada." (Historia de la Conouista de M6jico (Paris. 1838], lib i, 
cap. 9.) Las Casas treats her with less ceremony. Una hermana de un 
Juan Xuarez, gente pobre.'* — Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. 3. cap. 17. 

’ (k>mara, Crdnica, cap. 4. — Las Casas. Hist, de las Indias. MS., ubi 
supra. — De Rebus Gestis, MS. — .Memorial de Benito Martinez, capellan 
de D. Velasques contra H. Cort8s, MS. 
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&s it was to be made in an open boat, across an arm of the sea, 
eighteen leases wide; and they fixed on Cort^, with whose 
fearless spint they were well acquainted, as the fittest man 
to undertake it. The conspiracy got wind, and came to the 
l^ovemor’s cars before the depanure of the envoy, whom he 
instantly caused to be seized, loaded with fetters, and placed in 
strict confinement. It b even said, he would have hung him, but 
for the interposition of hb friends.^ The fact b not incredible. 
The governors of these little territories, having entire control over 
the fortunes of their subjects, enjoyed an authority far more 
despotic than that of the sovereign himself. They were gener- 
ally men of rank and personal consideration ; the distance from 
the mother country withdrew their conduct from searching 
scrutiny, and, when that did occur, they usually had interest 
and means of corruption at command, sufficient to shield them 
from punishment. #The Spanish colonial history, in its earlier 
stages, affords striking instances of the extraordinary assumption 
and abuse of powers by these petty potentates; and the sad fate 
of Vasquez Nunes de Balboa, the illustrious discoverer of the 
Pacific, though the most signal, is by no means a solitary example 
that the greatest services could be requited by persecution and 
an ignominious death. 

The governor of Cuba, however, although irascible and sus- 
picious in his nature, docs not seem to have been vindictive, nor 
particularly cruel. In the present instance, indeed, it may well 
be doubted whether the blame would not be more reasonably 
charged on the unfounded expectations of hb followers than on 
himself. 

Cortes did not long remain in durance. lie contrived to throw 
back one of the bolts of hb fetters; and, after extricating his 
limbs, succeeded in forcing open a window w ith the irons so as 
to admit of his escape. He was lodged on the second floor of 
the building, and was able to let himself down to the pavement 
without injury, and unobserved. He then made the best of his 
way to a neighbouring church, where he claimed privilege of 
sanctuary. 

Velasquez, though incensed at hb escape, was afraid to violate 
the sanctity of the place by employing force. But he stationed 
a guard in the neighbourhood, with orders to seize the fugitive, 
if he should forget himself so far as to leave the sanctuary. In 
a few days this happened. As Cortfe was carelessly standing 
without the walls in front of the building, an alguacil suddenly 
* Las Casas, Hist, de las IndJas, MS . ubi supra. 
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Sprung on him from behind and pinicy^ed his arms, while others 
rushed in and secured him. This man, whose name was Juan 
Escudero, was afterwards hung by Cort6s for some offence in 
New Spain.^ 

The unlucky prisoner was again put in irons, and carried on 
board a vessel to sail the next morning for Hispaniola, there to 
undergo his trial. Fortune favoured him once more. He suc- 
ceeded after much difficulty and no little pain, in passing his 
feet through the rings which shackled them. He then came 
cautiously on deck, and, covered by the darkness of the night, 
stole quietly down the side of the ship into a boat that lay 
floating below. He pushed off from the vessel with as little 
noise as possible. As he drew near the shore, the stream became 
rapid and turbulent. He hesitated to trust his boat to it; and, 
as he was an excellent swimmer, prepared to breast it himself, 
and boldly plunged into the water. The current was strong, 
but the arm of a man struggling for life was stronger ; and after 
buffeting the waves till he was nearly exhausted, he succeeded 
in gaining a landing; when he sought refuge in the same sanc- 
tuary which had protected him before. The facility with which 
Cort<is a second time effected his escape, may lead one to doubt 
the fidelity of his guards; who perhaps looked on him as the 
victim of persecution, and felt the influence of those popular 
manners which seem to have gained him friends in every society 
into which he was thrown.* 

For some reason not explained, — perhaps from policy, — he 
now relinquished his objections to the marriage with Catalina 
Xuarez. He thus secured the good offices of her family. Soon 
afterwards the governor himself relented, and became reconciled 
to his unfortunate enemy. A strange story is told in connection 
with this event. It is said, his proud spirit refused to accept 
the proffers of reconciliation made him by Velasquez; and that 
one evening, leaving the sanctuary, he presented himself unex- 
pectedly before the latter in his own quarters, when on a military 
excursion at some distance from the capital. The governor, 
startled by the sudden apparition of his enemy completely armed 
before him, with some dismay inquired the meaning of it. 
Cort& answered by insisting on a full explanation of his previous 
conduct. After some hot discussion the interview terminated 

* Las Casas, Hist de las Indias, MS , loc cit — Memorial de Martincr, MS. 

• Goinara, Crdnica, cap 4 Herrera tells a silly story of his being 
unable to swim, and throwing himself on a plank, which, after being carriea 
out to sea, was washed a&horc with him at flood tide.--Hist. General, 
doc I, Ub. 9, cap. 8. 
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amicably ; the parties enj^raced, and, when a messenger arrived 
to announce the escape of Cort^, he found him in the apart- 
ments of his Excellency, where, having retired to rest, both 
were actually sleeping in the same bed I The anecdote is 
repeated without distrust by more than one biographer of 
Cort6s. It is not very probable, however, tliat a haughty 
irascible man like Velasquez should have given such uncommon 
proofs of condescension and familiarity to one, so far beneath 
him in station, with whom he had been so recently in deadly 
feud; nor, on the other hand, that Cortds should have had the 
silly temerity to brave the lion in his den, where a single nod 
would have sent him to the gibbet, — and that too with os little 
compunction or fear of consequences as would have attended 
the execution of an Indian slave.* 

The reconciliation with the governor, however brought about, 
was permanent. Cortes, though not re-established in the office 
of secretary, received a liberal reparlimirnto of Indians, and an 
ample territory in the neighbourhood of St. Jago, of which he 
was soon after made alcalde. He now lived almost wholly on his 
estate, devoting himself to agriculture, with more zeal than 
formerly. He stocked his plantation with different kinds of 
cattle, some of which were first introduced by him into Cuba. 
He wrought, also, the gold mines which fell to his share, and 
which in this island promised better returns than those in 
Hispaniola. By this course of industry he found himself in a 
few years master of some two or three thousand Castellanos, a 
large sum for one in his situation. “ God, who alone knows at 
what cost of Indian lives it was obtained,” exclaims I^s Cxsas, 
'‘will take account of itl” His days glided smoothly away 
in these tranquil pursuits, and in the society of his beautiful 
wife, who, however ineligible as a connection, from the inferiority 
of her condition, appears to have fulfilled all the relations of a 
faithful and affectionate partner. Indeed, he was often heard to 
say at this time, as the good bishop above quoted remarks, 
” that he lived as happily with her as if she had been the 
daughter of a duchess.” Fortune gave him the means in after 
life of verifying the truth of his assertion. 

• Las Casas, who reiaemberfd Cort6s at this time " so po^ir and lowly 
that he would have gladly received any favour from the least of Velasquez’s 
attendants," treats the story of the bravado with contempt. " Por lo qual 
ti (V^elasquez) sintiera de 0)rt^ una punta dc alfilcr dc ccrviguillo 6 
presuncion, 6 lo ahorcara 6 4 lo nienf>s lo cch.ira dc la tlerra y lo sun)»era 
cn ella sin que aLzara cabeza en su vida " — Hist, de las Indias, MS, lib, 
3 , cap 27 
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Such was the state of things/ when Alvarado returned with 
the tidings of Grijalva’s discoveries, and the rich fruits of his 
traffic with the natives. The news spread like wildfire through- 
out the island; for all saw in it the promise of more important 
results than any hitherto obtained. The governor, as already 
noticed, resolved to follow up the track of discovery with a more 
considerable armament; and he looked around for a proper 
person to share the expense of it, and to take the command. 

Several hidalgos presented themselves, whom, from want of 
proper qualifications, or from his distrust of their assuming an 
independence of their employer, he, one after another, rejected. 
There were two persons in St. Jago in whom he placed great 
confidence, — Amador de Lares, the contador, or royd treasurer,^ 
and his own secretary, Andres de Duero. Cortes was also in 
close intimacy with both these persons; and he availed himself 
of it to prevail on them to recommend him as a suitable person 
to be intrusted with the expedition. It is said, he reinforced 
the proposal by promising a liberal share of the proceeds of it. 
However this may be, the parties urged his selection by the 
governor with all the eloquence of which they were capable. 
That officer had had ample experience of the capacity and 
courage of the candidate. He knew, too, that he had acquired 
a fortune which would enable him to co-operate materially in 
fitting out the armament. His popularity in the island would 
speedily attract followers to his standard. All past animosities 
had long since been buried in oblivion, and the confidence he 
was now to repose in him would insure his fidelity and p-atitude. 
He lent a willing ear, therefore, to the recommendation of his 
counsellors, and, sending for Cort^, announced his purpose of 
making him captain-general of the armada. 

Cortes had now attained the object of his wishes, — the object 
for which his soul had panted, ever since he had set foot in the 
New World. He was no longer to be condemned to a life of 
mercenary drudgery; nor to be cooped up within the precincts 
of a petty island ; but he was to be placed on a new and inde- 
pendent theatre of action, and a boundless perspective was 
opened to his view, which might satisfy not merely the wildest 
craving of avarice, but, to a bold aspiring spirit like his, the far 
more important cravings of ambition. He fully appreciated 

• The treasurer used to boast he had passed some two-and-twenty years 
in the wars of Italy. He was a shrewd personage, and Las Casas, thinking 
that country a slippery school for morals, warned the governor, he 
more than once “ to beware of the twenty-two years in Italy.” — Hist.tde 
las Indias, MS., lib. 3, cap. 113. 
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the importance ol the late dilcoveries, and read in them the 
existence of the gr^t empire in the far West, dark hints of which 
had floated from time to time in the islands, and of which more 
certain glimpses had been caught by those who had reached 
the contment. This was the coun^ intimated to the “ Great 
Admiral ** in his visit to Honduras in 150a, and which he might 
have reached, had he held on a nordicm course, instead of 
striking to the south in quest of an imaginary strait. As it was, 
“ he had but opened the gate,” to use his own bitter expression, 
“ for others to enter.” The time had at length come when 
they were to enter it ; and the young adventurer, whose magic 
lance was to dissolve the sp>ell which had so long hung over these 
mysterious regions, now stood ready to assume the enterprise. 

From this hour the deportment of G>rt6s seemed to undergo 
a change. His thoughts, instead of evaporating in empty 
levities or idle flashes of merriment, were wholly concentrated 
on the great object to which he was devoted. His elastic spirits 
were shown in cheering and stimulating the companions of hb 
toilsome duties, and he was roused to a generous enthusiasm, of 
which even those who knew him best had not conceived him 
capable. He applied at once all the money in his possession to 
fitting out the armament. He raised more by the mortgage of 
his estates, and by giving hb obligations to some wealthy 
merchants of the place, who relied for their reimbursement on 
the success of the expedition; and, when his own credit was 
exhausted, he availed himself of that of hb friends. 

The funds thus acquired he expended in the purchase of 
vessels, provisions, and military stores, while he invited recruits 
by offers of assistance to such as were too poor to provide for 
themselves, and by the additional promise of a liberal share of 
the anticipated profits.' 

All wLis now bustle and excitement in the little town of St. 
Jago. Some were busy in refitting the vessels and getting them 
ready for the voyage; some in providing naval stores; others 
in converting their own estates into money in order to equip 
themselves; every one seemed anxious to contribute in some 
way or other to the success of the expedition. Six ships, some 
of them of a large size, had already been procured; and three 
hundred recruits enrolled themselves in the course of a few days, 
eager to seek their fortunes under the banner of this daring and 
popular chieftain. 

• Declaracion dc Puertocarrrro, MS. — Carta de Vera Crux, MS — 
Probanza en la Villa Segura. MS (4 dc Oct., 1520). 
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How far the governor contributed towards the expenses of the 
outfit is not very dear. If the friends of Cort6s are to be be- 
lieved, nearly the whole burden fell on him; since, while he 
supplied the squadron without remuneration, the governor sold 
many of his own stores at an exorbitant profit. Yet it does not 
seem probable that Velasquez, with such ample means at his 
command, should have thrown on his deputy the burden of the 
expedition; nor that the latter, had he done so, could have been 
in a condition to meet these expenses, amounting, as we are 
told, to more than twenty thousand gold ducats. Still it cannot 
be denied that an ambitious man like Cortds, who was to reap 
all the glory of the enterprise, would very naturally be less 
solicitous to count the gains of it, than his employer, who, 
inactive at home, and having no laurels to win, must look on the 
pecuniary profits as his only recompense. The question gave 
rise, some years later, to a furious litigation between the parties, 
with which it is not necessary at present to embarrass the reader. 

It is due to Velasquez to state, that the instructions delivered 
by him for the conduct of the expedition cannot be charged with 
a narrow or mercenary spirit. The first object of the voyage 
was to find Grijalva, after which the two commanders were to 
proceed in company together. Reports had been brought back 
by Cordova, on his return from the first visit to Yucatan, that 
six Christians were said to be lingering in captivity in the 
interior of the country. It was supp)osed they might belong to 
the party of the unfortunate Nicuessa, and orders were given to 
find them out, if possible, and restore them to liberty. But the 
great object of the expedition was barter with the natives. In 
pursuing this, special care was to be taken that they should 
receive no wrong, but be treated with kindness and humanity. 
Cort6s was to bear in mind, above all things, that the object 
which the Spanish monarch had most at heart was the conversion 
of the Indians. He was to impress on them the grandeur and 
goodness of his royal master, to invite them “ to give in their 
allegiance to him, and to manifest it by regaling him with such 
comfortable presents of gold, pearls, and precious stones as, by 
showing their own good-will, would secure his favour and pro- 
tection.” He was to make an accurate survey of the coast, 
sounding its bays and inlets for the benefit of future navigators. 
He was to acquaint himself with the natural products of the 
country, with the character of its different races, their institu- 
tions and progress in civilisation; and he was to send home 
minute accounts of all these, together with such articles as he 
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should obtain in his intercourse with them. Finally, he was 
to take the iMSt careful care to omit nothing that might redound 
to the service of God or his sovereign. 

Such was the general tenor of the instructions given to G)rt6s, 
and they must be admitted to provide for the interests of science 
and hum^ity, as well as for those which had reference only to a 
commercial speculation. It may seem strange, considering the 
discontent shown by Velasquez with his former captain, Grijalva, 
for not colonising, that no directions should have been given to 
that effect here. But he had not yet received from Spain the 
warrant for investing his agents with such powers; and that 
which had been obtained from the Hieronymite fathers in 
Hispaniola conceded only the right to traffic with the natives. 
The commission at the same time recognised the authority of 
Cortes as Captain General of the expedition.' 

* Declaracion de Puertocarrero, MS. — Gomara, Crdnica. cap. 7. — 
Velasquez soon after obtained from the crown authority to colonise the 
new countries, with the title of adelantado <»ver them. The instrument 
was dated at Barcelona, Nov. 13, 1518. (Herrera, Hist. General, dec. a, 
lib. 3, cap. 8.) Empty privileges! Las Casas gives a caustic etymology 
of the title of adelantado, so often granted to the Spanish discoverers. 
“ Adclantados porque se adelantaran en hazer males y daflos tan gravidmot 
fi gentes pacificas." — Hist, de lai? laJius, MS,, lib. 3, cap. uy. 



CHAPTER III 


JEALOUSY OF VELASQUEZ— CORTAs EMBARKS— EQUIPMENT OF HIS 
FLEET— HIS PERSON AND CHARACTER— RENDEZVOUS AT 
HAVANA— STRENGTH OF HI| ARMAMENT 

1519 

The importance given to Cortis by his new position, and perhaps 
a somewhat more lofty bearing, gradually gave uneasiness to 
the naturally suspicious temper of Velasquez, who became appre- 
hensive that his officer, when away where he would have the 
power, might also have the inclination, to throw off his depen- 
dence on him altogether. An accidental circumstance at this 
time heightened these suspicions. A mad fellow, his jester, one 
of those crack-brained wits, — half wit, half fool, — who formed 
in those days a common appendage to every great man’s estab- 
lishment, called out to the governor, as he was taking his usual 
walk one morning with Cortes towards the port, ** Have a care, 
master Velasquez, or we shall have to go a hunting, some day or 
other, after this same fcaptain of ours! ” “ Do you hear what 
the rogue says?” exclaimed the governor to his companion. 
** Do not heed him,” said Cortes, ” he is a saucy knave, and 
deserves a good whipping.” The words sunk deep, however, 
in the mind of Velasquez,— as, indeed, true jests are apt to stick. 

There were not wanting persons about his Excellency, who 
fanned the latent embers of jealousy into a blaze. These 
worthy gentlemen, some of them kinsmen of Velasquez, who 
probably felt their own deserts somewhat thrown into the 
shade by the rising fortunes of Cort6s, reminded the governor 
of his ancient quarrel with that officer, and of the little prob- 
ability that affronts so keenly felt at the time could ever be 
forgotten. By these and similar suggestions, and by miscon- 
structions of the present conduct of Cortis, they wrought on 
the passions of Velasquez to such a degree, that he resolved to 
intrust the expedition to other hands.' 

He communicated his design to his confidential advisers, 

' “ Deterrebat,** says the anonymous biographer, " eum Cortesii natura 
imperii avida, fiducia sui ingens, et nimius sumptus in classe paraodA 
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Larei and Duero, and these trusty personages reported it without 
delay to Cort 6 sj although, ** to a man of half his penetrationi’* 
says Las Casas, “ the thing would have been readily divined 
from the governor’s altered demeanour.” The two functionaries 
advised their friend to expedite matters as much as possible, and 
to lose no time in getting his fleet ready for sea, if he would retain 
the command of it. Cortes showed the same prompt decision on 
this occasion, which more than once afterwards in a similar 
crisis gave the direction to his destiny. 

He had not yet got his complement of men, nor of vessels; 
and was very inadequately provided with supplies of any kind. 
But he resolved*to weigh anchor that very night He waited on 
his officers, informed them of his purpose, and probably of the 
cause of it; and at midnight, when the town was hushed in sleep, 
they all went quietly on board, and the little squadron dropped 
down the bay. First, however, Cort6s had visited the person 
whose business it was to supply the place with meat, and relieved 
him of all his stock on hand, notwithstanding his complaint that 
the city must suffer for it on the morrow, leaving him, at the 
same time, in payment, a massive gold chain of much value, 
which he wore round his neck.* 

Great was the amazement of the good citizens of St. Jago, 
when, at dawn, they saw that the fleet, which they knew was 
so ill prepared for the voyage, had l^t its moorings and was 
busily getting under way. The tidings soon came to the ears of 
his Excellency, who, springing from his bed, hastily dressed 
himself, mounted his horse, and, followed by his retinue, 
galloped down to the quay. Cortds, as soon as he descried their 
approach, entered an armed boat, and came within speaking 
distance of the shore. ” And is it thus you part from mel ” 
exclaimed Velasquez; ” a courteous way of taking leave, truly 1 ” 
“ Pardon me,” answered Cort^, ” time presses, and there are 
some things that should be done before they are even thought 
of. Has your Excellency any commands? ” But the mortified 
governor had no commands to give; and CorUis, p>olitely waving 
his hand, returned to his vessel, and the little fleet instantly 
made sail for the port of Macaca, about fifteen leagues distant. 
(November i8, 1516.) Velasquez rode back to his house to 

Timere itaque Velasquius ccBpit. si Cortesiui cum ri classe iret. Dihil ad 
se vci honoris vcl luai rediturum.*' — De Rebus Ge^tis, MS — Beraal Diaz. 
Hist, dc la Conquista, cap. 19. — Las Casas, Hist, de las lodias, MS , 
cap. 114- 

> Las Casa bad the story from Cort6s' own mouth. — Hist, de las Indias, 
MS., cap. 114.— Gomara, Crdoica, cap. 7. — Oe Rebus Gestis, MS. 
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digest his chagrin as he best might; satisfied, probably, that he 
had made at least two blunders; one in appointing (^rt6s to 
the command, — the other in attempting to deprive him of it. 
For, if it be true, that by giving our confidence by halves, we can 
scarcely hope to make a friend, it is equally true, that, by with- 
drawing it when given, we shall make an enemy. ^ 

This clandestine departure of Cortds has been severely criti- 
cised by some writers, especially by Las Casas.* Yet much may 
be urged in vindication of his conduct. He had been appointed 
to the command by the voluntary act of the governor, and this 
had been fully ratified by the authorities of Hispaniola. He had 
at once devoted all his resources to the undertaking, incurring, 
indeed, a heavy debt in addition. He was now to be deprived 
of his commission, without any misconduct having been alleged 
or at least proved against him. Such an event must overwhelm 
him in irretrievable ruin, to say nothing of the friends from 
whom he had so largely borrowed, and the followers who had 
embarked their fortunes in the expedition on the faith of his 
commanding it. There are few persons, probably, who under 
these circumstances would have felt called tamely to acquiesce 
in the sacrifice of their hopes to a groundless and arbitrary 
whim. The most to have been expected from Cort6s was, that 
he should feel obliged to provide faithfully for the interests of 
his employer in the conduct of the enterprise. How far he felt 
the force of this obligation will appear in the sequel. 

From Macaca, where Cortes laid in such stores as he could 
obtain from the royal farms, and which, he said, he considered 
as “ a loan from the king,” he proceeded to Trinidad; a more 
considerable town, on the southern coast of Cuba. Here he 
landed, and erecting his standard in front of his quarters, made 
proclamation, with liberal offers to all who would join the 
expedition. Volunteers came in daily, and among them more 
than a hundred of Grijalva’s men, just returned from their 
voyage, and willing to follow up the discovery under an enter- 

* Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., cap X14 — Herrera, Hist. General, 
dec. 3, lib. 3, cap. X2 Solis, who follows Bernal Diaz in saying that 
Cortes parted openly and amicably from Velasquez, seems to consider it a 
neat slander on the character of the former to suppose that he wanted to 
break with the governor so soon, when he had received so little provo- 
cation. (Conquista, lib. x. cap. xoj But it is not necessary to suppose 
that Cortes Intended a rupture with bis employer by this clandestine 
movement; but only to secure himself in the command. At all events, 
the text conforms in every particular to the statement of Las Casas, who, 
as he knew both the parties well, and resided on the island at the time, 
had ample means of information. 

* Hist, de las Indias, MS., cap. 11:^ 
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prising leader. The fame of Cort^ attracted, also, a number 
of cav^iers of family and distinction, some of whom, Having 
accompanied Grijalva, brought much information valuaMe for 
the present expedition. Among these hidalgos may be mentioned 
Pedro de Alvarado and his brothers, Cristoval de Olid, Alonso 
de Avila, Juan Velasquez de Leon, a near relation of the governor, 
Alonso Hernandez de Puertocarrero, and Gonzalo de ^ndoval, 
— all of them men who took a most important part in the Con- 
c^uest. Their presence was of great moment, as giving con- 
sideration to the enterprise; and, when they entered the little 
camp of the adventurers, the latter turned out to welcome them 
amidst lively* strains of music and joyous salvos of artillery. 

Cortes meanwhile was active in purchasing military stores 
and provisions. Learning that a trading vessel laden with 
grain and other commodities for the mines was off the coast, 
he ordered out one of his caravels to seize her and bring her into 
port He paid the master in bilb for both cargo and ship, and 
even persuaded this man, named Sedeno, who was wealthy, to 
join his fortunes to the expedition. He also despatched one of 
his officers, Diego de Ordaz, in quest of another ship, of which 
he had tidings, with instructions to seize it in like manner, and 
to meet him with it off Cape St. Antonio, the westerly point of 
the island.' By this he effected another ol)ject, that of getting 
rid of Ordaz, who was one of the governor’s household, and an 
inconvenient spy on his own actions. 

While thus occupied, letters from Valcsquez were received by 
the commander of Trinidad, requiring him to seize the person of 
Cort6s, and to detain him, as he had been deposed from the 
command of the fleet, which was given to another. This 
functionary communicated his instructions to the principal 
officers in the expedition, who counselled him not to make the 
attempt, as it would undoubtedly lead to a commotion among 
the soldiers, that might end in laying the town in ashes. 
Verdugo thought it prudent to conform to thb advice. 

As Cortds was willing to strengthen himself by still further 
reinforcements, he ordered Alvarado with a small body of men 
to march across the country to the Havana, while he himself 
would sail round the westerly point of the island, and meet him 
there with the squadron. In this port he again displayed his 
standard, making the usual proclamation. He caused all the 

‘ Las Casas had this also from the lips of Cortes in later life. ** TcmIo 
esto me dizo el mismo Cort^ coo otras cosas cerca dello despues de 
Marques; . . . reindo y mofando k coo estas formales palabras. Ala mi 
iet andube par alU como un gentil osano** — Hist, de Las lodlat, MS., cap. i z). 

I— F 397 
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large guns to be brought on shore, and vith the small arms and 
cross-bows, to be put in tirder. As there was abundance of 
cottoh raised in this neighbourhood, he had the jackets of the 
soldiers thickly quilted with it, for a defence against the Indian 
arrows, from which the troops in the former expeditions had 
grievously suffered. He distributed his men into eleven com- 
panies, each under the command of an experienced officer; 
and it was observed, that, although several of the cavaliers in 
the service were the personal friends and even kinsmen of 
Velasquez, he appeared to treat them all with perfect confidence. 

His principal standard was of black velvet embroidered with 
gold, and emblazoned with a red cross amidst flames of blue and 
white, with this motto in Latin beneath : “ Friends, let us follow 
the Cross; and under this sign, if we have faith, we shall con- 
quer.” He now assumed more state in his own person and way 
of living, introducing a greater number of domestics and officers 
into his household, and placing it on a footing becoming a man of 
high station. This state he maintained through the rest of his 
life.i 

Cortes at this time was thirty-three, or perhaps thirty-four 
years of age. In stature he was rather above the middle size. 
His complexion was pale; and his large dark eyes gave an 
expression of gravity to his countenance, not to have been 
expected in one of his cheerful temperament. His figure was 
slender, at least until later life; but his chest was deep, his 
shoulders broad, his frame muscular and well-proportioned. It 
presented the union of agility and vigour which qualified him to 
excel in fencing, horsemanship, and the other generous exercises 
of chivalry. In his diet he was temperate, careless of what he 
ate, and drinking little; while to toil and privation he seemed 
perfectly indifferent. His dress, for he did not disdain the 
impression produced by such adventitious aids, was such as to 
set off his handsome person to advantage; neither gaudy nor 
striking, but rich. He wore few ornaments, and usually the 
same; but those were of great price. His manners, frank and 
soldier-like, concealed a most cool and calculating spirit. With 
his gayest humour there mingled a settled air of resolution, 
which made those who approached him feel they must obey; 
and which infused something like awe into the attachment of his 
most devoted followers. Such a combination, in which love 

* Bernal Diaz, Hist de la Conquista, cap. 24 — De Rebus Gestis, MS — 
Gomara, Crdnica, cap 8 — Las Casas, Hist de las Indias, MS, cap 115. 
The legend on the standard was, doubtless, suggested by that 00 the 
Uibarum , — the sacred banner of Constantine. 
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was tempered by authority, was the one probably best calculated 
to inspire devotion in the rough and turbulent spirits among 
whom his lot was to be cast. .* 

The character of Cortfe seems to have undergone some chai)ge 
with change of circumstances; or to speak more correctly, the 
new scenes in which he was placed called forth qualities which 
before lay dormant in his bosom. There are some hardy 
natures that require the heats of excited action to unfold their 
energies; like the plants, which, closed to the mild influence of 
a temperate latitude, come to their full growth, and give forth 
their fruits, only in the burning atmosphere of the tropics. — 
Such is the portrait left to us by his contemporaries of this 
remarkable man; the instrument selected by Providence to 
scatter terror among the barbarian monarchs of the Western 
world, and lay their empires in the dust 1 ' 

Before the preparations were fully completed at the Havana, 
the commander of the place, Don Pedro Barba, received de- 
spatches from Velasquez ordering him to apprehend G)rt6s, and 
to prevent the departure of his vessels; while another epistle 
from the same source was delivered to Cortds himself, requesting 
him to postpone his voyage till the governor could communicate 
with him, as he proposed, in person. “ Never,’' exclaims I^s 
Casas, did I see so little knowledge of affairs shown, as in this 
letter of Diego Velasquez, — that he should have imagined that 
a man, who had so recently put such an affront on him, would 
defer his departure at his bidding! ” • It was, indeed, hoping 
to stay the flight of the arrow by a word, after it had left the 
bow. 

The captain-general, however, during his short stay had 
entirely conciliated the good will of Barba. And, if that officer 
had had the inclination, he knew he had not the power, to 
enforce his principal’s orders, in the face of a resolute soldiery, 
incensed at this ungenerous persecution of their commander, and 
“ all of whom,” in the words of the honest chronicler who bore 
part in the expedition, ” officers and privates, would have cheer- 
fully laid down their lives for him.” * Barba contented himself, 
therefore, with explaining to Velasquez the impracticability of 

* The most minute notices of the person and habits of Cort^ are to be 
gathered from the narrative of the old cavaher licmal Diaz, who srrvcd 
so long under him, and from Gomara. the general’s chaplain. See in 
particular the last chapter of Gomara’s Cr6nJca, and cap. 203 of the Hist 
de la Conquista. 

* Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS , cap. 113. 

* Bernal Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 24. 
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the attempt^ and at the same time endeavoured to tranquillise hb 
apprehensions by asserting his own confidence in the fidelity of 
Cort^. To this the latter added a communication of hb own, 
couched “ in the soft terms he knew so well how to use,** ^ in 
which he inriplored his Excellency to rely on his devotion to hb 
interests, and concluded with the comfortable assurance that he 
and the whole fleet, God willing, would sail on the following 
morning. 

Accordingly, on the 10 th of February, 1519, the little squadron 
got under way, and directed its course towards Cape St. Antonio, 
the appointed place of rendezvous. When all were brought 
together, the vessels were found to be eleveto in number; one of 
them, in which Cort6s himself went, was of a hundred tons* 
burden, three others were from seventy to eighty tons, the 
remainder were caravels and open brigantines. The whole was 
put under the direction of Antonio de Alan\inos, as chief pilot; 
a veteran navigator, who had acted as pilot to Columbus in his 
last voyage, and to Cordova and Grijalva in the former expedi- 
tions to Yucatan. 

Landing on the Cape and mustering his forces, Cort6s found 
they amounted to one hundred and ten mariners, five hundred 
and fifty-three soldiers, including thirty-two crossbow-men, and 
thirteen arquebusiers, besides two hundred Indians of the 
island, and a few Indian women for menial offices. He was 
provided with ten heavy guns, four lighter pieces called 
falconets, and with a good supply of ammunition.* He had, 
besides, sixteen horses. They were not easily procured; for 
the difficulty of transporting them across the ocean in the flimsy 
craft of that day made them rare and incredibly dear in the 
islands. But Cortes rightfully estimated the importance of 
cavalry, however small in number, both for their actual service 
in the field, and for striking terror into the savages. With so 
paltry a force did he enter on a conquest which even his stout 
heart must have shrunk from attempting with such means, had 
he but foreseen half its real difficulties I 

* Bernal Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 24. 

• Ibid., cap. a6. There is some discrepancy among authorities, in 
regard to the numbers of the army. The Letter from Vera Cruz, which 
should have been exact, speaks m round terms of only four hundred 
soldiers (Carta de Vera Cruz, MS.). Velasquez himself, in a communication 
to the chief judge of Hispaniola, states the number at six hundred (Carta 
de Diego Velasquez al Lie. Figueroa. MS.). I have adopted the estimates 
of Bernal Diaz, who, in his long »icrvice seems to have become intimately 
acquainted with every one of his comrades, their persons, and private 
history. 
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Before embarking, Cort^ addressed his soldiers in t short but 
animated haran^e. He told them they were about to enter on 
a noble enterprise, one that would make their name famous to 
after ages. He was leading them to countries more vast and 
opulent than any yet visited by Europeans. “ I hold out to you 
a glorious prize/’ continued the orator, ** but it is to be^won by 
incessant toil. Great things are achieved only by ^reat exertions 
and glory was never the reward of sloth.‘ If I have laboured 
hard and staked my all on this undertaking, it is for the love of 
that renown, which is the noblest recompense of man. But, if 
any among you covet riches more, be hut true to me, as I will 
be true to you and to the occasion, and I will make you masters 
of such as our countrymen have never dreamed of! You are 
few in number, but strong in resolution; and, if this docs not 
falter, doubt not but that the Almighty, who has never deserted 
the Spaniard in his contest with the infidel, will shield you, 
though encompassed by a cloud of enemies; for your cause is a 
just causff and you are to fight under the banner of the Cross. 
Go forward then,” he concluded, ” with alacrity and confidence, 
and carry to a glorious issue the work so auspiciously begun.” • 

The rough eloquence of the general, touching the various 
chords of ambition, avarice, and religious zeal, sent a thrill 
through the bosoms of his martial audience; and, receiving it 
with acclamations, they seemed eager to press fonvard under a 
chief who was to lead them not so much to battle, as to triumph. 

Cort6s was well satisfied to find his own enthusiasm so largely 
shared by his followers. Mass was then celebrated with the 
solemnities usual with the Spanish navigators, when entering 
on their voyages of discovery. The fleet was placed under the 
immediate protection of St, Peter, the patron saint of C^rt^s; 
and, weighing anchor, took its departure on the eighteenth day 
of February, 1519, for the coast of Yucatan.* 


• “ In VOS propongo grandrs pr<»mios, mas embneltos en grandet trabajos; 
pero la vertud ne quiers ociosidad,” (Gomara, Crdnica, cap. 9.) It is the 
thought so finely expressed by Thomson: 

“ For sluggard's brow the laurel never grows; 

Renown is not the child of indolent repose." 

• The text is a very condensed abridgment of the original speech 01 
Cortfe, or of his chaplain, as the case may be. — See it in Gomara, Crdmca, 
cap 9. 

• Las Casas, Hist, de las Tndias. MS, cap. 115. — Gomara. Crfinica, cap. 
10. — De Rebus Gestis, MS. " Tantus fuit armorum apparatus." exclaims 
the author of the last work, " quo alterum terrarum orbem bellis Cor- 
tesius coenutit; ex tarn parvis opibus tantum imperium Carolo facit; 
aperitque omnium primus Hispaoz genii Hispaniam oovainl" The 
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author of fliis work is unknown. It seems to have been part of a great 
compilation, De Orbe Novo, written, probably, on the plan of a s^es 
of bioCTaphical skeUAcs, as the introduction speaks of a life of Columbus 
precedmg this of Cci^. It was composed, as it states, while many of 
me wd <»nquerors still surviving, and is addressed to the son of 
Cortes. The historiai^^therefore, had ample means of verifying the truth 
of hw own statementsSi although they too often betray, in his partiality for 
his hero, influence of the patronage under which the work was produced. 
It runs into a prolixity of detail, which, however tedious, has its uses in 
a contemporary document. Unluckily, only the first book was finished, 
or, at least has survived; terminating with the events of this Chapter. 
It is wntten in Latin, in a pure and perspicuous style; and is conjectured 
with some plausibility to be the work of Calvet de Estrella, Chronicler of 
the Indies. The original exists in the Archives of Simancas, where it was 
Miscovered and transcribed by Mufios, from whoso copy that in mv 
library was taken. 



CHAPTER IV 


VOVACE TO COZUMEL— CONVERSION OF THE NATIVES— JERONIMO 
DE AGUILAR— ARMY ARRIVES AT TABASCO — GREAT BATTLE 
WITH THE INDIANS— CHRISTIANITY INTRODUCED 

1519 

Orders were given for the vessels to keep as near together ns 
possible, and to take the direction of the capttana, or admiral’s 
ship, which carried a beacon-light in the stern during the night. 
But the weather, which had been favourable, changed soon 
after their departure, and one of those tempests set in, which at 
this season are often found in the latitudes of the West Indies. 
It fell with terrible force on the little navy, scattering it far 
asunder, dismantling some of the ships, and driving them all 
considerably south of their proposed destination. 

Cortes, who had lingered behind to convoy a disabled vessel, 
reached the island of Cozumel last. On landing, he learned that 
one of his captains, Pedro de Alvarado, had availed himseK of the 
short time he had been there to enter the temples, rifle them of 
their few ornaments, and, by his violent conduct, so far to 
terrify the simple natives, that they had fled for refuge into the 
interior of the island. Cortes, highly incensed at these rash 
proceedings, so contrary to the policy he had proposed, could 
not refrain from Gcvrrely reprimanding his officer in the pre.scnce 
of the army. He commanded two Indian captives, taken by 
Alvarado, to be brought before him, and explained to them the 
pacific purpose of his visit. 'Fliis he did through the assistance 
of his interpreter, Melchorejo, a native of Yucatan, who had 
been brought back by Grijalva, and who, during his residence in 
Cuba, had picked up some acquaintance with the Castilian. 
He then dismissed them loaded with presents, and with an 
invitation to their countrymen to return to their homes without 
fear of further annoyance. This humane policy succeeded. 
The fugitives, reassured, were not slow in coming back; and 
an amicable intercourse was established, in which Spanish 
cutlery and trinkets were exchanged for the gold ornaments of 
the natives; a traffic in which each party congratulated itself 

167 
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—a philo^pher might think with equal reason on outwitting 
the other. 

The first object of Cortes \^|s, to gather tidings of the unfor- 
tunate Christian? who were reported to be still lingering in 
captivity on the neighbouring continent. From some traders 
in the islands he obtained wh a confirmation of the report, 
that he sent Diego de Ordaz with two brigantines to the opposite 
coast of Yucatan, with instructions to remain there eight days. 
Some Indians went as messengers in the vessels, who consented 
to bear a letter to tllfe captives, informing them of the arrival of 
their countrymen in Cozumel, with a liberal ransom for their 
release. Meanwhile the general proposed to make an excursion 
to the different parts of the island, that he might give employ- 
ment to the restless spirits of the soldiers, and ascertain the 
resources of the cduntry. 

It was poor and thinly peopled. But everywhere he recog- 
nised the vestiges of a higher civilisation than what he had 
before witnessed in the Indian islands. The houses were some 
of them large, and often built of stone and lime. He was 
particularly struck with the temples, in which were towers con- 
structed of the same solid materials, and rising several stories 
in height. 

In the court of one of these he was amazed by the sight of 
a cross, of stone and lime, about ten palms high. It was the 
emblem of the God of rain. Its appearance suggested the 
wildest conjectures, not merely to the unlettered soldiers, but 
subsequently to the European scholar, who speculated on the 
character of the races that had introduced there the sacred 
symbol of Christianity. But no such inference, as we shall see 
hereafter, could be warranted.' Yet it must be regarded as a 
curious fact, that the Cross should have been venerated as the 
object of religious worship both in the New World and in 
regions of the Old, where the light of Christianity had never 
risen.* 

» See Appendix, Pari r, No. i, Note 27 

•Carta ae Vera Cruz, MS — Bernal Diaz, Hist, de la Conqiiista, cap. 
2S. et seq. — Goniara, Cr6rnca, cap 10, 15 — Las Casas, Hist de las Indias, 
MS, lib. 3, cap 115. — Herrera, Hist. General, dec 2, bb 4, cap 6. — 
Martyr, de Insulis nuper inventis (Coloniae, 1574). P- 344- While these 
pa^es were passing through the press, but not till two years after they 
were written. .Mr Stephens’ important and interesting volumes appeared, 
containing the account of his second expedition to Yucatan. In the 
latter part of the work he describes his visit to Cozumel, now an unin- 
habited Island covered with impenetrable forests Near the shore he saw 
the remains of ancient Indian structures, which he conceives may possibly 
have been the same that met the eyes of Grijalva and Cortes, and which 
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■rae next <jl v’ft of G>rtis was to reclaim the nAves from 
their gross idol<*wry, and to substitute a purer form of worship. 
In accomplishing this he was prepared to use force, if milder 
measures should be ineffectual. There was nothing which the 
Spanish government nad more earnestly at heart, than the con- 
version of the Indians. It formsithe constant burden of their 
instructions, and gave to the military expeditions in this 
Western Hemisphere somewhat of the air of a crusade.* The 
cavalier who embarked in them entered fully into these chival- 
rous and devotional feelings. No doubt ^^4s entertained of the 
efficacy of conversion, however sudden might be the change, or 
however violent the means. The sword was a good argument 
when the tongue failed; and the spread of Mahometanism had 
shown that seeds sown by the hand of violence, far from perish- 
ing in the ground, would spring up and bear fruit to after time. 
If this were so in a bad cause, how much more would it be true in 
a good one! The Spanish cavalier felt he had a high mission 
to accomplish as a soldier of the Cross. However unauthorised 
or unrighteous the war into which he had entered may seem to 
us, to him it was a holy war. He was in arms against the infidel. 
Not to care for the soul of his benighted enemy was to put his 
own in jeopardy. The conversion of a single soul might cover a 
multitude of sins. It was not for morals that he was concerned, 
but for the faith. This, though understood in its most literal 
and limited sense, comprehended the whole scheme of Christian 
morality. Whoever died in the faith, however immoral had 
been his life, might be said to die in the Lord. Such was the 
creed of the Castilian knight of that day, as imbibed from the 
preachings of the pulpit, from cloisters and colleges at home, 
from monks and missionaries abroad, — from all save one, whose 
devotion, kindled at a purer source, was not, alas I p)ermitted to 
send forth its radiance far into the thick gloom by which he was 
encompassed.^ 

No one partook more fully of the feelings above described 
than Ilernan Cortfe. He was, in truth, the very mirror of the 
times in which he lived, reflecting its motley characteristics, 
its speculative devotion, and practical licence, — but with an 

suggest to him some Important inferenoes. He is led into further reflec- 
tions on the existence of the cross as a symbol of worship among the 
islanders. (Incidents of Travel in Yucatan (New York, 1843I. 
chap 20.) As the discussion of these matters w^ujM lead me too far 
from the track of our narrative, I shall take occasion to return to them 
hereafter, when I treat of the architectural remains of the country, 

* See tne biographical sketch of the good bishop Las Casas, the “ Pro- 
tector of the Indiaas," in the Postscnpl at the close of the present Book 

I — ♦p 397 
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intensity^tJl his own. He was greatly scandalised at the 
exhibition of the idolatrous practices of the people of Cozumel, 
though untainted, as it would seem, with human sacrifices. 
He endeavoured to persuade them to embrace a better faith, 
through the agency of two ecclesiastics who attended the 
expedition, — the licentiate Juan Diaz and father Bartolom6 
de Olmedo. The latter of these godly men afforded the rare 
example — rare in any age — of the union of fervent zeal with 
charity, while he beautifully fllustrated in his own conduct the 
precepts which he taught. He remained with the army through 
the whole expedition, and by his wise and benevolent counsels 
was often enabled to mitigate the cruelties of the Conquerors, 
and to turn aside the edge of the sword from the unfortunate 
natives. 

These two missionaries vainly laboured to persuade the people 
of Cozumel to renounce their abominations, and to allow the 
Indian idols, in which the Christians recognised the true linea- 
ments of Satan, ^ to be thrown down and demolished. The 
simple natives, filled with horror at the proposed profanation, 
exclaimed that these were the gods who sent them the sunshine 
and the storm, and, should any violence be offered, they would 
be sure to avenge it by sending their lightnings on the heads of 
Its perpetrators. 

Cortes was probably not much of a polemic. At all events, 
he preferred on the present occasion action to argument; and 
thought that the best way to convince the Indians of their error 
was to prove the falsehood of the prediction. He accordingly, 
without further ceremony, caused the venerated images to be 
rolled down the stairs of the great temple, amidst the groans 
and lamentations of the natives. An altar was hastily con- 
structed, an image of the Virgin and Child placed over it, and 
mass was performed by father Olmedo and his reverend com- 
panion for the first time within the walls of a temple in New 
Spain. The patient ministers tried once more to pour the light 
of the gospel into the benighted understandings of the islanders, 
and to expound the mysteries of the Catholic faith. The Indian 
interpreter must have afforded rather a dubious channel for the 
transmission of such abstruse doctrines. But they at length 
found favour with their auditors, who, whether overawed by 
the bold bearing of the invaders, or convinced of the impotence 

* Fuese que el Denionio se les apareaa como es, y dejaba en su imagina- 
cion aquellas especies; con que seria pnmorosa imitacion del arUfice la 
fealdad del simulacro ” — S(^Us, Cooquista, p. 39. 
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of deities that could not shield their own shrines fron^iolation, 
now consented to embrace Christianity.' 

While Cortes was thus occupied with the triumphs of the 
Cross, he received intelligence tlu\t Ordaz had returned from 
Yucatan without tidings of the Spanish captives. Though 
much chagrined, the general did not choose to postpone longer 
his departure from Cozumel. The fleet had been well stored 
with provisions by the friendly inhabitants, and, emlwrking 
his troops, Cortds, in the beginnmg of March, took leave of its 
hospitable shores. The squadron had not proceeded far, how- 
ever, before a leak in one of the vessels compelled them to return 
to the same port The detention was attended with important 
consequences; so much so, indeed, that a writer of the time 
discerns in it “ a great mystery and a miracle.'' 

Soon after landing, a canoe with several Indians was seen 
making its way from the neighbouring shores of Yucatan. On 
reaching the island, one of the men inquired, in broken Castilian, 
“ if he were among Christians;” and, being ans\\cred in the 
affirmative, threw himself on his knees and returned thanks to 
Heaven for his delivery. He was one of the unfortunate c.ap- 
tives for whose fate so much interest had l)een fell. His name 
was Jeronimo de Aguilar, a native of Ecija, in Old Spain, where 
he had been regularly educated for the church. He had been 
established with the colonv at Darien, and on a voyage from 
that place to Hispaniola, eight years previous, was wrecked near 
the coast of Yucatan. He escaped with several of his com- 
panions in the ship's boat, where some perished from hunger 
and exposure, while others were sacrificed, on their reaching 
land, by the cannibal natives of the peninsula. Aguilar was 
preserved from the same dismal fate by escaping into the 
interior, where he fell into the hands of a powerful cacique, who, 
though he spared his life, treated him at first with great rigour. 
The patience of the captive, however, and his singular humility, 
touched the better feelings of the chieftain, who would have 

* Carta de Vera Crur, MS — Gomara, Crdnica, cap it — Ffrrrcra, Hist 
General, dec 2, lib 4, cap 7 — IxtliJxochitl, Hist Chich MS, cap 78. 
Las Casas, whose enlightened views in religion would have done honour to 
the present age, insists on the futility of these forced conversions, by 
vvhicn it is proposed in a few d^ys to wean men from the idolatry which 
they had been taught to reverence from the cradle " The only way of 
doing this,” be sa\s, “ is, by long, assiduous, and faithful preaching, until 
the heathen shall gather some ideas of the true nature of the HHty, and 
of the doctrines they are to embrace Above all, the lives of the Chris- 
tians should be such as to cxcrnplifv the truth of these d^ictrincs, that, 
seeing this, the poor Indian may glorify the Father, and acknowledge him, 
who has such worshippers, for the true and only God ’* 
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persuaded"^ Aguilar to take a wife among his people, but the 
ecclesiastic steadily refused, in obedience to his vows. This 
admirable constancy excited the distrust of the cacique, who 
put his virtue to a severe test by various temptations, and much 
of the same sort as those with which the devil is said to have 
assailed St. Anthony.^ From all these fiery trials, however, 
like his ghostly predecessor, he came out unscorched. Con- 
tinence is too rare and difficult a virtue with barbarians not to 
challenge their veneration, and the practice of it has made the 
reputation of more than one saint in the Old as well as the New 
World. Aguilar was now intrusted with the care of his master^s 
household and his numerous wives. He was a man of discretion, 
as well as virtue ; and his counsels were found so salutary that 
he was consulted on all important matters. In short, Aguilar 
became a great man among the Indians. 

It was with much regret, therefore, that his master received 
the proposals for his return to his countrymen, to which nothing 
but the rich treasure of glass beads, hawk bells, and other 
jewels of like value, sent for his ransom, would have induced 
him to consent When Aguilar reached the coast, there had been 
so much delay that the brigantines had sailed, and it was owing 
to the fortunate return of the fleet to Cozumel that he was 
enabled to join it. 

On appearing before Cort6s, the poor man saluted him in the 
Indian style, by touching the earth with his hand, and carrying 
it to his head. The commander, raising him up, affectionately 
embraced him, covering him at the same time with his own 
cloak, as Aguilar was simply clad in the habiliments of the 
country, somewhat too scanty for a European eye. It was long, 
indeed, before the tastes which he had acquired in the freedom 
of the forest could be reconciled to the constraints either of 
dress or manners imposed by the artificial forms of civilisation. 
Aguilar’s long residence in the country had familiarised him 
with the Mayan dialects of Yucatan, and, as he gradually 
revived his Castilian, he became of essential importance as an 
interpreter. Cortes saw the advantage of this from the first, 
but he could not fully estimate all the consequences that were 
to flow from it. 

The repairs of the vessels being at length completed, the 

^ They are enumerated by Herrera with a minuteness which may claim, 
at least, the merit of giving a much higher notion of Aguilar’s virtue than 
the barren generalities of the text. (Hist. General, dec. a, lib. 4, cap. 
6-8.) The story is prettily told by Washington Irving. — Voyages and 
Discoveries of the Companions of Columbus (London, 1833), p. 263, et seq. 
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Spanish commander once more rooic leave of the friendly nativei 
of Cozumel, and set sail on the 4th of March. Keeping zs near 
as possible to the coast of Yucatan, he doubled Cape Catoche, 
lyid with flowing sheets swept down the broad biy of Cam- 
peachy, fringed with the rich dyewoods which have since 
furnished so important an article of commerce to Europe. He 
passed Potonchan, where Cordova had ex[>erienced a rough 
reception from the natives; and soon after reached the mouth 
of the Rio de Tabasco^ or Grijalva, in which that navigator had 
carried on so lucrative a traffic. Though mindful of the great 
object of his voyage,— -the visit to the Aztec territories, — he was 
desirous of acquainting himself with the resources of this country, 
and determined to ascend the river and visit the great town on 
its borders. 

The water ’was so shallow, from the accumulation of sand at 
the mouth of the stream, that the general was obliged to leave 
the ships at anchor, and to embark in the boats with a part 
only of his forces. The banks were thickly studded with man- 
grove trees, that, with their roots shooting up and interlacing 
one another, formed a kind of impervious screen or net-work, 
behind which the dark forms of the natives were seen glancing 
to and fro with the most menacing looks and gestures. Cortis, 
much surprised at these unfriendly demonstrations, so unlike 
what he had reason to expect, moved cautiously up the stream. 
When he had reached an open place, where a large number of 
Indians were assembled, he asked, through his interpreter, leave 
to land, explaining at the same time his amicable intentions. 
But the Indians, brandishing their weapons, answered only with 
gestures of angry defiance. Though much chagrined, Cortes 
thought it best not to urge the matter further that evening, but 
withdrew to a neighbouring island, where he disembarked his 
troops, resolved to effect a landing on the following morning. 

When day broke the Spaniards saw the opposite banks lined 
with a much more numerous array than on the preceding evening, 
while the canoes along the shore were filled with bands of armed 
warriors. G)rt6s now made his preparations for the attack. He 
first landed a detachment of a hundred men under Alonso de 
Avila, at a point somewhat lower down the stream, sheltered by 
a thick grove of palms, from which a road, as he knew, led to the 
town of Tabasco, giving orders to his officer to march at once on 
the place, while he himself advanced to assault it in front. 

Then embarking the remainder of his troops, G>rt^ crossed 
the river in face of the enemy; but, before commencing hostili- 
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ties, that he might “ act witfTentire regard to justice, and in 
obedience to the instructions of the Royal Council,*’ he first 
caused proclamation to be made through the interpreter, that 
he desired only a free passage for his men ,* and that he proposed 
to revive the friendly relations which had formerly subsisted 
between his countrymen and the natives. He assured them 
that if blood were spilt, the sin would lie on their heads, and that 
resistance would be useless, since he was resolved at all hazards 
to take up his quarters that night in the town of Tabasco. This 
proclamation, delivered in lofty tone, and duly recorded by the 
notary, was answered by the Indians — who might possibly have 
comprehended one word in ten of it — with shouts of defiance 
and a shower of arrows.' 

Cortes, having now complied with all the requisitions of a 
loyal cavalier, and shifted the responsibility from his own 
shoulders to those of the Royal Council, brought his boats 
alongside of the Indian canoes. They grappled fiercely together 
and both parties were soon in the water, which rose above the 
girdle. The struggle was not long, though desperate. The 
superior strength of the Europeans prevailed, and they forced 
the enemy back to land. Here, however, they were supported 
by their countrymen, who showered down darts, arrows, and 
blazing billets of wood on the heads of the invaders. The banks 
were soft and slippery, and it was with difficulty the soldiers 
made good their footing. Cort6s lost a sandal in the mud, but 
continued to fight barefoot, with great exposure of his person, 
as the Indians, who soon singled out the leader, called to one 
another, “ Strike at the chief! ” 

At length the Spaniards gained the bank, and were able to 
come into something like order, when they opened a brisk fire 
from their arquebuses and crossbows. The enemy, astounded 
by the roar and flash of the firearms, of which they had had no 

* “ See/* exclaims the Bishop of Chiapa, iii his caustic \ein, “the 
reasonableness of this ‘ requisition/ or, to speak more correctly, the folh 
and insensibility of the Royal Council who could find in the refusal of the 
Indians to receive it, a good pretext for war.” (Hist, de las Indias, MS , 
lib. 3, cap. ii8 ) In another place, he pronounces an animated invective 
against tne iniquity of those who covered up hostilities under this empty 
form of words, the import of which was utterly incomprehensible to the 
barbarians. (Ibid., hb. 3, cap. 57.) The famous formula, used bv the 
Spanish Conquerors on this occasion, was drawn up bv r>r. Palacios 
Reubios. a man of letters, and a member of the King’s council. ** But I 
laugh at him and his letters,” exclaims Osiedo, “ if he thought a word of 
it could be comprehended by the untutored Indians! ” (Hist, de las Ind , 
MS., lib. 29, cap. 7.) The regular Manifesto, rfqutnmtenio, may be found 
translated in the concluding pages of Irving's Voyages of the Companions 
of Columbus.” 
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experience^ fell bftckj &nd retwiicd behind a bre&stwork of 
timber thrown across the way. The Spaniards, hot in the pur- 
suit, soon carried these rude defences, and drove the Tabascans 
before them towards the town, where they again took shelter 
behind their palisades. 

Meanwhile Avila had arrived from the opiK)site quarter, and 
the natives taken by surprise made no further attempt at resist- 
ance, but abandoned the place to the Christians. They had 
previously removed their families and effects. Some provisions 
fell into the hands of the victors, but little gold, “ a circum- 
stance,” says Las Casas, ” which gave them no particular satis- 
faction.” It was a very populous place. 'I'he houses were 
mostly of mud; the better sort of stone and lime; affording 
proofs in the inhabitants of a su|>erior refinement to that found 
in the islands, as their stout resistance had given evidence of 
superior valour.^ 

Cortes, having thus made himself master of the town, took 
formal possession of it for the crown of Castile. He gave three 
cuts with his sword on a large cetba tree, which grew in the place, 
and proclaimed aloud, that he took possession of the city in the 
name and on behalf of the Catholic soverel^ns, and would main- 
tain and defend the same with sword and buckler against all who 
should gainsay it. The same vaunting declaration was also 
made by the soldiers, and the whole was duly recorded and 
attested by the notary. This was the usual simple but chivalric 
form with which the Spanish cavaliers a.sscrted the royal title to 
the conquered territories in the New Wi^rld. It was a good 
title, doubtless, against the claims of any other European 
potentate. 

The general took up his quarters that night in the courtyard 
of the principal temple. He postc<l his sentinels, and took all 
the precautions practised in wars with a civilised foe. Indeed, 
there was reason for them. A suspicious silence seemed to 
reign through the place and its neighbourhood; and tidings 

* Peter Mart>T gives a glowing picture of this Indian capital. *' Ad 
fluminis ripam protentum dicunt esse oppidum, qiiantum non aiisim 
dicere, mille t^uingentorum passuorn, ait Alaminus nauclerus, ct domorum 
quinque ac viginti niillium- stnngunt alij, ingens tamen f.atcntur et 
celchrf Hortis intersccantur dornns, qu» sunt ef>reg\i laptiiihus et cake 
fabrcfiidcB, maxtmd industrxd et archUectorum arte'* (De Insiilis, p 340) 
With his usual inquJsitue spirit, he gleaned all the particulars from the 
old pilot Alaminos. and from two of the officers of who revisited 

Spain in the course of that year. Tabasco was in the neigh bourbcxxl of 
those ruined cities of Yucatan, which have lately been the theme of so 
much speculation. The encomiums of Martyr are not %o remarkable as 
the apathy of other contemporary chroniclcrt. 
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were brought that the interpre%r, Melchorejo, had fled, leaving 
his Spanish dress hanging on a tree. Cort6 was disquieted by 
the desertion of this man who would not only inform his country- 
men of the small nhmber of the Spaniards, but dissipate any 
illusions that might be entertained of their superior natures. 

On the following morning, as no traces of the enemy were 
visible, Cort6s ordered out a detachment under Alvarado, and 
another under Francisco de Lujo, to reconnoitre. The latter 
officer had not advanced a league before he learned the position 
of the Indians, by their attacking him in such force that he was 
fain to take shelter in a large stone building, where he was 
closely besieged. Fortunately the loud yells of the assailants, 
like most barbarous nations, seeking to strike terror by their 
ferocious cries, reached the ears of Alvarado and his men, who, 
speedily advancing to the relief of their comrades, enabled them 
to force a passage through the enemy. Both parties retreated 
closely pursued, on the town, when Cortes, marching out to their 
support, compelled the Tabascans to retire. 

A few prisoners were taken in this skirmish. By them Cortes 
found his worst apprehensions verified. The country was every- 
where in arms. A force consisting of many thousands had 
assembled from the neighbouring provinces, and a general 
assault was resolved on for the next day. To the general’s 
inquiries why he had been received in so different a manner from 
his predecessor, Grijalva, they answered, that “ the conduct 
of the Tabascans then had given great offence to the other 
Indian tribes, who taxed them with treachery and cowardice; 
so that they had promised, on any return of the white men, to 
resist them in the same manner as their neighbours had done.’* 

Cortes might now well regret that he had allowed himself to 
deviate from the direct object of his enterprise, and to become 
intangled in a doubtful war which could lead to no profitable 
result. But it was too late to repent. He had taken the step, 
and had no alternative but to go forward. To retreat would 
dishearten his own men at the outset, impair their confidence in 
him as their leader, and confirm the arrogance of his foes, the 
tidings of whose success might precede him on his voyage, and 
prepare the way for greater mortifications and defeats. He did 
not hesitate as to the course he was to pursue; but, calling his 
officers together, announced his intention to give battle the 
following morning.^ 

‘ According to Soils, who (juotes the address of Cortes on the occasion, 
he summoned a council of his captaius to advise him as to the course he 
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He sent back to the vessels^such as were disabled by their 
wounds, and ordered the remainder of the forces to join the camp. 
Six of the heavy guns were also taken from the ships, together 
with all the horses. The animals were stifTand torpid from long 
confinement on board; but a few hours’ exercise restored them 
to their strength and usual spirit. He gave the command of tlic 
artillery — if it may be dignified with the name — to a soldier 
named Mesa, who had acquired some experience as an engineer 
in the Italian wars. The infantry he put under the orders of 
Diego de Ordaz, and took charge of the cavalry himself. It 
consisted of some of the most valiant gentlemen of his little 
band, among whom may be mentioned Alvarado, Velasquez de 
Leon, Avila, Puertocarrero, Olid, Montejo. Having thus made 
all the necessary arrangements, and settled his plan of battle, 
he retired to rest, — but not to sluml>er. His feverish mind, as 
may well be imagined, was filled with anxiety for the morrow', 
which might decide the fate of his expedition; and as was his 
wont on such occasions, he was frequently observed, during the 
rounds, amd visiting the sentinels, to see that no 
one slept upon his post. 

At the first glimmering of light he mustered his army, and 
declared his purpose not to abide, cooped up in the town, the 
assault of the enemy, but to march at once against him. For 
he well knew that the s[)irits rise with action, and that the 
attacking party gathers a confidence from the very movement, 
which is not felt by the one who is passively, perhaps anxiously, 
awaiting the assault. The Indians were understood to be 
encamped on level ground a few miles distant from the city, 
called the plain of Ceutla. The general commanded that Ordaz 
should march with the foot, including the artillery, directly 
across the country, and attack them in front, while he himself 
would fetch a circuit with the horse, and turn their flank when 
thus engaged, or fall upon their rear. 

These dispositions being completed, the little army heard mass 
and then sallied forth from the wooden walls of Tabasco. It 
was lady-day, the 25th of March, — long memorable in the annals 
of New Spain. The district around the town was chequered 
with patches of maize, and, on the lower level, with plantations 
of cacao, — supplying the beverage, and perhaps the coin of the 
country, as in Mexico. These plantations, requiring constant 
irrigation, were fed by numerous canals and reservoirs of water, 

should pursue. (Conquista, cap. 19 ) ll is possibK but 1 fiad ao warraat 
for it anywhere. 
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SO that the country could not be traversed without great toil 
and difficulty. It was, however, intersected by a narrow path 
or causeway, over which the cauion could be dragged. 

The troops advanced more than a league on their laborious 
march, without descrying the enemy. The weather was sultry, 
but few of them were embarrassed by the heavy mail worn by 
the European cavaliers at that period. Their cotton jackets, 
thickly quilted, afforded a tolerable protection against the 
arrows of the Indian, and allowed room for the freedom and 
activity of movement essential to a life of rambling adventure 
in the wilderness. 

At length they came in sight of the broad plains of Ceutla, 
and beheld the dusky lines of the enemy stretching, as far as 
the eye could reach, along the edge of the horizon. The Indians 
had shown some sagacity in the choice of their position; and, as 
the weary Spaniards came slowly on, floundering through the 
morass, the Tabascans set up their hideous battle-cries, and dis- 
charged volleys of arrows, stones, and other missiles, which 
rattled like hail on the shields and helmets of the assailants. 
Many were severely wounded before they could gain the firm 
ground, where they soon cleared a space for themselves, and 
opened a heavy fire of artillery and musketry on the dense 
columns of the enemy, which presented a fatal mark for the balls. 
Numbers were swept down at every discharge; but the bold 
barbarians, far from being dismayed, threw up dust and leaves 
to hide their losses, and, sounding their war instruments, shot 
off fresh flights of arrows in return. 

They even pressed closer on the Spaniards, and, when driven 
off by a vigorous charge, soon turned again, and, rolling back 
like the waves of the ocean, seemed ready to overwhelm the 
little band by weight of numbers. Thus cramped, the latter had 
scarcely room to perform their necessary evolutions, or even to 
work their guns with effect.^ 

The engagement had now lasted more than an hour, and the 
Spaniards, sorely pressed, looked with great anxiety for the 
arrival of the horse, — which some unaccountable impediments 
must have detained, — to relieve them from their perilous posi- 
tion. At this crisis, the furthest columns of the Indian army 
were seen to be agitated and thrown into a disorder that rapidly 
spread through the whole mass. It was not long before the ears 

‘ Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. 3, cap. X19. — Gomara, Crdnica, 
cap. 19, 20. — Herrera. Hist. General, dec. 2. lib. 4, cap. 11. — Martyr 
De Insulis, p. 350. — Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chich., MS., cap. 79.— Bernal 
Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 33, 36. — Carta de Vera Crux, MS 
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of the Christians were saluted with the cheering war-cry of 
** San Jago and San Pedro/’ Fnd they beheld the bright helmets 
and swords of the Castilian chivalry flashing back the rays of 
the morning sun^ as they dashed through the ranks of the enemy, 
striking to the right and left, and scattering dismay around 
them. The eye of faith, indeed, could discern the patron Saint 
of Spain himself, mounted on his grey war-horse, heading the 
rescue and trampling over the bodies of the fallen infidels.* 

The approach of Cort& had been greatly retarded by the 
broken nature of the ground. When he came up, the Indians 
were so hotly engaged, that he was upon them before they 
observed his approach. He ordered his men to direct their 
lances at the faces of their opponents,* who, temfied at the 
monstrous apparition,— for they supposed the rider and the 
horse, which they had never before seen, to be one and the s^e, 

were seized with a panic. Ordaz availed himself of it to 

command a general charge along the line, and the Indians, many 
of them throwing away their arms, fled without attempting 

further resistance. , ,, • 

Cort6s was too content with the victory, to care to follow it 
up by dipping his sword in the blood of the fugitives. He drew 
off his men to a copse of palms which skirted the place, and, 
under their broad canopy, the soldiers offered up thanksgivings 
to the Almighty for the victory vouchsafed them. The field of 
battle was made the site of a town, called in honour of the day 
on which the action took place, Santa Maria de la Vitoria, long 
afterwards the capital of the Province.* The numl>er of those 
who fought or fell in the engagement is altogether doubtful. 
Nothing, indeed, is more uncertain than numerical estimates of 
barbarians. And they gain nothing in probability, when they 
come, as in the present instance, from the reports of their enemies. 
Most'accounts, however, agree tlmt the Indian force consisted 
of five squadrons of eight thousand men each. There is more 


i Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chich , MS . C.ip. 79. ■* Cortfe 

tiiteUr saint, St. Peter/* says Pirarro y OreUana; but the common 
and indubitable opinion is. that it was our glorious St. Jamw 

the bulwark and safeguard of our nation. (Varones Ilustres, p. 73.) 
“ Sinner that I am! ” exclaims honest Bernal Diat, In a more sMjnlcal 
vein “ it was not permitted to me to see cither the one or the other of 
the Apostles on this occasion. •’—Hist dc la Conquista. 34- ^ . 

• It was the order— as the reader may remember— given by C»sar to 
his followers in his battle with Pompey: 

" Adversosque jubet ferro confundere vultus.” 

Lucam. Pharsalia, lib. 7» v. 575* 


• Clavigcro, Stor. del Messico, tom. lii. p ir. 



discrepancy^ to ^l^ltoberofdi^vaqr^ 
thousandt In td|pieM>nstr^ dismdiw^, the ocynmon de- 
position tcmaggerMesnay lead at to look for truth in the neigh* 
bourhood ot the inudlest dumber. The loss of the Qiristttns 
was inconsiderabldt not exceeding— ^if we receive their own 
reports, probably, mm the same causes, much diminuhing the 
truth— two killed, and less than a hundred wounded ! We my 
readily comprehend the feelings of the Conquerors, when they 
declared, that Heaven must have fought on their side, since 
their own strength could never have prevailed against such a 
multitude of enemies! ” ^ 

Several prisoners were taken in the battle, among them two 
chiefs. CoHis gave them their liberty, and sent a message by 
them to their countrymen, ** that he would overlook the past, 
if they would come in at once, and tender their submission. 
Otherwise he would ride over the land, and put every living 
thing in it, man, woman, and child, to the sword 1 ” With this 
formidable menace ringing in their ears, the envoys departed. 

But the Tabascans had no relish for further hostilities. A 
body of inferior chiefs appeared the next day, clad in dark 
dresses of cotton, intimating their abject condition, and implored 
leave to bury their dead. It was ^pranted by the general, with 
many assurances of his friendly disposition; but at the same 
time he told them, he expected their principal caciques, as he 
would treat with none other. These soon presented themselves, 
attended by a numerous train of vassals, who followed with 
timid curiosity to the Christian camp. Among their propi- 
tiatory gifts were twenty female slaves, which, from the character 
of one of them, proved of infinitely more consequence than was 
anticipated by either Spaniards or Tabascans. Confidence was 
soon restored; and was succeeded by a friendly intercourse, and 
the interchange of Spanish toys for the rude commodities of the 
country, artides of food, cotton, and a few gold ornaments of 
little value. When ask^ where the precious metal was pro- 
cured, they pointed to the west, and answered “ Culhua,*' 
** Mexico.’* The Spaniards saw this was no place for them to 

^ ** Crean Vvas. Reales Altesas por derto, que esta batalla hi6 vendda 
mas por voluntad de Dios que por nras fuersas, porque para con quarenta 
mil Dombres de guerra« poca defensa (uera quatrodentos que noeotros 
eramos." (Carta de Vera Crus, MS. — Gomara, Crdnica, cap. so. — Bernal 
Dias, Hist, de la Conouista. cap. It is Las Casas, who, regulating his 
mathematics, as usual by bis feelincn, rates the Indian loss at the exorbi- 
tant amount dted in the text. '* This,** be condudes dryly, ** was the 
first preaching of the Gospel by Cort^ in New Spain!** — Hist, de las 
Indiav MS., Ub. 3, cap. 1x9. 
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tm&c, or to tarry m«^Yet here, they wfn not Amy leamici 
distant a potent and orient city* ofHhat onas had £m 
•0^ the ancient Palenqua But its glory may have even then 
passed away, and its name have Mn fbmttmi by the tur> 
rounding natkms. ^ 

Before his departure the Spanish commander did not omit 
to provide for dkie great object of his expeditu^ the conversion 
of the Indians. He first represented to tm caciques, that he had 
been sent thither by a powerfi'l monarch on the other side of the 
water, to whom he hi^ now a right to claim their allegiance. 
He then caused the reverend fathers Olmedo and Dias to en- 
lighten their minds, as far as possible, in regard to the great 
truths of revelation, urging them to receive these in place of 
their own heathenish abominations. The Tabascans, whose 
perceptions were no doubt materially quickened by the disci- 
pline they had undergone, made but a faint resistance to either 
proposal. The next day was Palm Sunday, and the general 
resolved to celebrate their conversion by one di those pompous 
ceremonials of the Church, which should make a lasting impres- 
sion on their minds. 

A solemn procession was formed o/ the whole army with the 
ecclesiastics at their head, each soldier bearing a palm-branch 
in his hand. The concourse was swelled by thousands of Indians 
of both sexes, who followed in curious astonishment at the spec- 
tacle. The long files bent their way through ^e flowery 
savannas that bordered the settlement, to the principal temple, 
where an altar was raised, and the image of the presiding deity 
was deposed to make room for that of the Virgin with the infant 
Saviour. Mass was celebrated by father Olmedo, and the 
soldiers who were ca|>able joined in the solemn chant. The 
natives listened in profound silence, and if we may Wievc the 
chronicler of the event who witnessed it, were melt^ into tears; 
while their hearts were penetrated with reverential awe for the 
God of those terrible beings who seemed to wield in their own 
hands the thunder and the lightning. 

The Roman Catholic communion has, it must be admitted, 
some decided advantages over the Protestant, for the purpose 
of proselytism. The c^zling pomp of its service and its touch- 
ing app^ to the sensibilities affect the imagination of the rude 
clmd of nature much more powerfully than the cold abstractions 
of Protestantism, which, addressed to the reason, demand a 
degree of refinement and mental culture in the audience to com- 
prehend them. The respect, moreover, shown by the Catholic 
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for the material representations of Divinity greatly facilitates 
the same object. It is true, such representations are used by 
him only as incentives, not as the objects of worship. But this 
distinction is lost on the savage, who finds such forms of adoration 
too analogous to his own to impose any great violence on his 
feelings. It is only required of him to transfer his homage from 
the image of Quetzalcoatl, the benevolent deity who walked 
among men, to that of the Virgin or the Redeemer; from the 
Cross, which he has worshipped as the emblem of the God of 
rain, to the same Cross, the symbol of salvation. 

These solemnities concluded, Cortes prepared to return to 
his ships, well satisfied with the impression made on the new 
converts, and with the conquests he had thus achieved for 
Castile and Christianity. The soldiers, taking leave of their 
Indian friends, entered the boats with the palm branches in 
their hands, and descending the river re-embarked on board 
their vessels, which rode at anchor at its mouth. A favourable 
breeze was blowing, and the little navy, opening its sails to 
receive it, was soon on its way again to the golden shores of 
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TOYAGE ALONG THE COAST— DONA MARINA— SPANIARDS 
LAND IN MEXICO— INTERVIEW WITH THE AZTECS 

15*9 

The fleet held its course so near the shore, that the inhabitants 
could be seen on it; and, as it swept alonf; the winding borders 
of the gulf, the soldiers, who had been on the former expedition 
with Grijalva, pointed out to their companions the memorable 
places on the coast. Here was the Rio df Alvarado, named after 
the gallant adventurer, who was present, also, in this expedition ; 
there the Rio de Vanderas, in which Grijalva had carried on so 
lucrative a commerce with the Mexicans; and there the Isla de 
los Sacrificios, where the Spaniards fir^^t saw the vestiges of 
human sacrifice on the coast. Puertocarrero, as he listened to 
these reminiscences of the sailors, repeated the words of the old 
ballad of Montesinos, “ Here is France, there is Paris, and there 
the waters of the Duero,” ' etc. “ But 1 advise you,^’ he added, 
turning to Cort6s, “ to look out only for the rich lands, and the 
best way to govern them.’* “ Fear not,” replied his com- 
mander, “ if Fortune but favours me as she did Orlando, and I 
have such gallant gentlemen as you for my companions, I shall 
understand myself very well.” * 

The fleet had now arrived off St. Juan de Ulua, the island so 
named by Grijalva. The weather was temperate and serene, 
and crowds of natives were gathered on the shore of the main 
land, gazing at the strange phenomenon, as the vessels glided 
along under easy sail on the smooth bosom of the waters. It was 
the evening of Thursday in Passion Week. ITe air came 
pleasantly off the shore, and Cort6s, liking the spot, thought he 

* “ Cata Francia, Montciinos, 

Cata Fans la cnulaU, 

Cata las agnas dc Dufro 
Do van i dar en la mar.” 

They arc the words of the popular old ballad, first published, I believe, in 
the Romancero de Ambcrcs, and lately by Duran, Romances CabcUcrcsa»s 
^ Histdricos, Parte i, p. 82. 

» bcmal Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista, cap 37. 

*83 
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might safely anchor under the lee of^e island^ which would 
shelter him from the nortes that sweep over these seas with fatal 
violence in the winter, sometimes even late in the spring. 

The ships had not l^en long at anchor^ when a light pirogue, 
filled with natives^ shot off from the neighbouring continent^ 
and steered for tl\e general’s vessel^ distinguished by the royal 
ensign of Castile floating from the mast. The Indians came on 
board with a frank confidence, inspired by the accounts of the 
Spaniards spread by their countrymen who had traded with 
Grijalva. They brought presents of fruits and flowers and little 
ornaments of gold, which they gladly exchanged for the usual 
trinkets. Cortes was baffled in his attempts to hold a conversa- 
tion with his visitors by means of the interpreter, Aguilar, who 
was ignorant of the language; the Mayan dialects, with which 
he was conversant, bearing too little resemblance to the Aztec. 
The natives supplied the deficiency, as far as possible, by the 
uncommon vivacity and significance of their gestures, — the 
hieroglyphics of speech, — but the Spanish commander saw with 
chagrin the embarrassments he must encounter in future for 
want of a more perfect medium of communication.^ In this 
dilemma, he was informed that one of the female slaves given 
to him by the Tabascan chiefs was a native Mexican, and 
understood the language. Her name — that given to her by the 
Spaniards — was Marina; and, as she was to exercise a most 
important influence on their fortunes, it is necessary to acquaint 
the reader with something of her character and history. 

She was born at Painalla, in the province of Coatzacualco, 
on the south-eastern borders of the Mexican empire. Her 
father, a rich and powerful cacique, died when she was very 
young. Her mother married again, and, having a son, she 
conceived the infamous idea of securing to this offspring of her 
second union Marina’s rightful inheritance. She accordingly 
feigned that the latter was dead, but secretly delivered her into 
the hands of some itinerant traders of Xicallanco. She availed 
herself, at the same time, of the death of a child of one of her 
slaves, to substitute the corpse of that of her own daughter, and 
celebrated the obsequies with mock solemnity. These particulars 
are related by the honest old soldier, Bernal Diaz, who knew the 
mother, and witnessed the generous treatment of her afterwards 

> La« Casas notices the significance of the Indian gestures as implying 
a most active imagination. '* Sefias i meneos con que los Yndios mucho 
mas que otras generaciones entienden y se dan i entender, por tener muy 
blvos los sentidos exteriores y tambicn los intcriores, mayormente ques 
admirable su imaginacion." — Hist de las Indias. MS., lib. 3, cap. lao. 
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by Manna. merchants the Indian maiden ¥ras again 

sold to the cacique of Tabasco, who delivered her, as we have 
seen, to the Spaniards. 

From the pUce of her birth she was well acquainted with the 
Mexican tongue, which, indeed, she is said to have spoken with 
great elegance. Her residence in Tabasco familiarised her with 
the dialects of that country, so that she could cairry on a con- 
versation with Aguilar, which he in turn rendered into the 
Castilian. Thus a certain, though somewhat circuitous channel 
was opened to Cortes for communicating with the Aztecs; a 
circumstance of the last importance to the success of his enter- 
prise. It was not very long, however, before Marina, who had a 
lively genius, made herself so far mistress of the Castilian as to 
supersede the necessity of any other linguist. She learned it 
the more readily, as it was to her the language of love. 

Cort^, who appreciated the value of her services from the 
first, made her his interpreter, then his secretary, and, won by 
her charms, his mistress. She had a son by him, Don Martin 
Cortes, comendador of the Military Order of St. James, less 
distinguished by his birth than his unmerited persecutions. 

Marina was at this time in the morning of life. She is said to 
have possessed uncommon personal attractions,' and her open, 
expressive features indicated her generous temper. She always 
remained faithful to the countrymen of her adoption; and her 
knowledge of the language and customs of the Mexicans, and 
often of their designs, enabled her to extricate the Spaniards, 
more than once, from the most embarrassed and perilous situa- 
tions. She had her errors, os we have seen; but they should 
be rather charged to the defects of early education, and to the 
evil influence of him to whom in the darkness of her spirit she 
looked with simple confidence for the light to guide her. All 
agree that she was full of excellent qualities, and the important 
services which she rendered the Spaniards have made her 
memory deservedly dear to them; while the name of Malinchc 
— the name by which she is still known in Mexico-^wos pro- 
nounced with kindness by the conquered races, with whose 
misfortunes she showed an invariable sympathy.* 


* “ Hermosa oomo Diosa,” beautiful a* a goddass, *ay» Camargo of her. 

(Hist, dc Tlascala, MS.) ^ . 

• Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. 3, cap. uo. — Gomara. Cronlca, 
cap. 25, 26.— Clavigero, Stof. del Meisico. tom UJ. pp. X2*i4. —Oviedo, Hist, 
dc las Ind., MS., Ub. 33, cap. i.-— Ixtlilxochitl, Hist Chich., MS, cap. 79. 
— Camargo, Hist, dc Tlascala, MS.— Bernal Dias, Hist, de la Omouista, 
cap. 37, 38. There is some discordance in the notices of the early lile of 
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With the aid of hb two intelligent in^rpreters, Cortb entered 
into conversation with his Indian visitors. He learned that 
they were Mexicans, or rather subjects of the great Mexican 
empire, of which their own province formed one of the com- 
paratively recent conquests. The country was ruled by a 
powerful monarch,^ called Moctheuzoma, or by Europeans more 
commonly Montezuma,^ who dwelt on the mountain plains of 
the interior, nearly seventy leagues from the coast; their own 
province was governed by one of his nobles, named Teuhtlile, 
whose residence was eight leagues distant. Cortes acquainted 
them in turn with his own friendly views in visiting their country, 
and with his desire of an interview with the Aztec governor. 
He then dismissed them loaded with presents, having first ascer- 
tained that there was abundance of gold in the interior, like the 
specimens they had brought. 

Cortes, pleased with the manners of the people, and the goodly 
reports of the land, resolved to take up his quarters here for the 
present. The next morning, April 21, being Good Friday, he 
landed with all his force on the very spot where now stands the 
modem city of Vera Cruz. Little did the Conqueror imagine 
that the desolate beach, on which he first planted his foot, was 
one day to be covered by a flourishing city, the great mart of 
European and Oriental trade, the commercial capital of New 
Spain.* 

It was a wide and level plain, except where the sand had been 
drifted into hillocks by the perpetual blowing of the nori^. On 
these sand-hills he mounted his little battery of guns, so as to 
give him the command of the country. He then employed the 
troops in cutting down small trees and bushes which grew near, 
in order to provide a shelter from the weather. In this he was 
aided by the people of the country, sent, as it appeared, by the 
governor of the district, to assist the Spaniards. With their 

Marina. I have followed Bernal Diar, — from his means of observation, 
the best authority. There is happily no difference in the estimate of her 
singular merits and services. 

‘ The name of the Artec monarch, like those of most persons and places 
in New ^ain. has been twisted into all possible varieties of orthography. 
Modem Danish historians usually call him Motezuma. But as there is 
no reason to suppose that this is correct, I have preferred to conform to 
the name by which he is usually known to English readers. It is the one 
adopted by Bernal Diaz, and by no other contemporary as far as I know. 

• Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chich., MS. cap. 79. — Clavigcro, Stor. del Messico, 
tom. iii. p. 16. New Vera Cruz, as the present town is called, is distinct, 
as we shall see hereafter, from that established bv Cortes, and was not 
founded till the close of the sixteenth century, by the Conde de Monterey, 
vio^y of Mexico. It received its privileges as a city from Philip III. 
in 16x5. — Ibid., tom. iii. p. 30, nota. 
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hdp stakes were firmly, set in the earth, and covered with 
boughs, and with msits and cotton carpets, whidi the friendly 
natives brought with them. In this way they secured, in a 
couple of days, a good defence against the scorching rays of the 
sun, which beat with intolerable fierceness on the sands. The 
plara was surrounded by stagnant marshes, the exhalations from 
which, quickened by the heat into the pestilent malaria, have 
occasioned in later times wider mortality to Europeans than all 
the hurricanes on the coast The bilious disordera, now the 
terrible scourge of the tierra caliente, were little knovm before 
the &)nquest. The seeds of the poison seem to have been 
scattered by the hand of civilisation; for it is only necessary 
to settle a town, and draw together a busy European population, 
in order to call out the malignity of the venom which had before 
lurked in the atmosphere.^ 

While these arrangements were in pro^^ss, the natives 
flocked in from the adjacent district, which was tolerably 
populous in the interior, drawn by a natural curiosity to see the 
wonderful strangers. They brought with them fruits, vege- 
tables, flowers in abundance, game, and many dishes cooked after 
the fashion of the country, with little articles of gold and other 
ornaments. They gave away some as presents, and bartered 
others for the wares of the Spaniards ; so that the camp, crowded 
with a motley throng of every age and sex, wore the appearance 
of a fair. From some of the visitors Cort6s learned the intention 
of the governor to wait on him the following day. 

This was Easter. Teuhtlile arrived, os he had announced, 
before noon. He was attended by a numerous train, and wm 
met by Cort^, who conducted him with much ceremony to his 
tent, where his principal officers were assembled. Tlic Aztec 
chief returned their salutations with polite, though formal 
courtesy. Mass was first said by father Olmedo, and the service 
was listened to by Teuhtlile and his attendants with decent 


» The epidemic of the matlaxahuatl, so fatal to the Artec*, *hown by 
M dc Humboldt to be essentially different imm the v6mUo, or bilious fever 
of our day. Indeed, this disease U not noticed by the early conquerort 
and colonists; and Clavi#;ero asserU was not kno^ In Mexico tiU 1725- 
(Stor. del Messico. tom i p. 117. nota.) 

that the same physical causes must have produced rwults, carries 

the disease back to a much higher antiquity, of which he discern some 
traditional and historic vestiges. “ 11 nc faut pas confondre l^que, 
he remarks with his usual penetration, k 

d^crite pour la premise fois, parce quVUc a fail de g^ds ravage dans 
an court^espaoe dc temps avec I’Apoquc de sa premiere apparition. — 
Essai Politique, tom. iv. p. x6i, et seq., and 179. 
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reverence. A collation was afterwards s^Vedi at which the 
general entertained his guest vrith Spanish wines and confections. 
The interpreters were then introduced; and a conversation 
commenced between the parties. 

The first inquiries of Teuhtiile were respecting the country of 
the strangers, and the purport of their visit. Cortes told him, 
that “ he was the subject of a potent monarch beyond the seas, 
who ruled over an immense empire, and had kings and princes 
for his vassals! that, acquainted with the greatness of the 
Mexican emperor, his master had desired to enter into a com- 
munication with him, and had sent him as his envoy to wait on 
Montezuma with a present in token of his good will, and a 
message which he must deliver in person.'^ He concluded by 
inquiring of Teuhtiile when he could be admitted to his 
sovereign’s presence. 

To this the Aztec noble somewhat haughtily replied, 

“ How is it, that you have been here only two days, and 
demand to see the emperor? ” He then added, with more 
courtesy, that ** he was surprised to learn there was another 
monarch as powerful as Montezuma; but that if it were so, hej 
had no doubt his master would be happy to communicate with, 
him. He would send his couriers with the royal gift brought 
by the Spanish commander, and, so soon as he had learned 
Montezuma’s will, would communicate it.” 

Teuhtiile then commanded his slaves to bring forward the 
present intended for the Spanish general. It consisted of ten 
loads of fine cotton, several mantles of that curious featherwork 
whose rich and delicate dyes might vie with the most beautiful 
painting, and a wicker basket filled with ornaments of wrought 
gold, all calculated to inspire the Spaniards with high ideas of 
the wealth and mechanical ingenuity of the Mexicans. 

Cort6s received these presents with suitable acknowledgments, 
and ordered his own attendants to lay before the chief the 
articles designed for Montezuma. These were an arm-chair 
richly carved and painted, a crimson cap of cloth, having a gold 
medi emblazoned with St. George and the dragon, and a 
quantity of collars, bracelets, and other ornaments of cut glass, 
which, in a country where glass was not to be had, might claim 
to have the value of real gems, and no doubt passed for such 
with the inexperienced Mexicans. Teuhtiile observed a soldier 
in the camp with a shining gilt helmet on his head, which he said 
reminded him of one worn by the god Quctzalcoatl in Mexico ; 
and he show^ed a desire that Montezuma should see it. The 
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coming rf the ^nltrds, as the reader will soon see, was asso- 
cmted wth somh traditions of this same deity. Cortis expressed 
his^ willingness thAt the casque should be sent to the emperor 
intimating a hope thkt it would be returned filled with the gold 
dust of the couirtry, that he might be able to compare its quality 
ynth that in his own 1 He further told the governor, as we arc 
informed by his chaplain, “ that the Spaniards were troubled 
with a disease of the heart, for which gold was a specific remedy T* 

In short, says Las Casas, ** he contrived to make his want of 
gold very clear to the governor.*' 

While these things were passing, Cortes observed one of 
Teuhtlile*s attendants busy with a pencil, apparently delineating 
some object. On looking at his work, he found that it was a 
sketch on ^vas of the Spaniards, their costumes, arms, and, 
in short, different objects of interest, giving to each its appro- 
priate form and colour. 'Fhis was the celebrated picture- 
writing of the Aztecs, and, as Teuhtlile informed him, this man 
was employed in portraying the various objects for the eye of 
Montezuma, who would thus gather a more vivid notion of their 
appearance than from any description by words. Cortes was 
pleased with the idea; and, as he knew how much the effect 
would be heightened by converting still life into action, he 
ordered out the cavalry on the beach, the wet sands of which 
afforded a firm footing for the horses. The bold and rapid 
movements of the troops, as they went through their military 
exercises; the apparent ease with which they managed the 
fiery animals on which they were mounted; the glancing of 
their weapons, and the shrill cry of the trumpet, all filled the 
spectators with eistonishment; but when they heard the 
thunders of the cannon, which Cortes ordered to be fired at the 
same time, and witnessed the volumes of smoke and flame 
issuing from these terrible engines, and the rushing sound of the 
balls, as they dashed through the trees of the neighbouring 
forest, shivering their branches into fragments, they were filled 
with consternation, from which the Aztec chief himself was not 
wholly free. 

Nothing of all this was lost on the painters, who faithfully 
recorded, after their fashion, every particular; not omitting the 
ships, — “ the water-houses,** as they called them, of the strangers 
— which, with their dark hulls and snow-white sails reflected 
from the water, were swinging lazily at anchor on the calm 
bosom of the bay. All was depicted with a fidelity, that 
excited in their turn the admiration of the Spaniards, who, 
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doubtless unprepared for this exhibition of skilly greatly over« 
estimated the merits of the execution. 

These various matters completed^ Teuhtlile with his attend- 
ants withdrew from the Spanish quarters, with the same cere- 
mony with which he had entered them; leaving orders that his 
people should supply the troops with provisions and other 
articles requisite for their accommodation, till further instruc- 
tions from the capital* 



CHAPTER VI 


ACCOUNT OF MONTEZUMA— STATE OF HIS EMPIRE— STRANGE 
PROGNOSTICS — EMBASSY AND PRESENTS — SPANISH EN- 
CAMPMENT 


1519 


We must now take leave of the Spanish camp in the tinra 
caliente, and transport ourselves to the distant capital of Mexico, 
where no little sensation was excited by the arrival of the 
wonderful strangers on the coast. The Aztec throne was filled 
at that time by Montezuma the Second, nephew of the last, and 
grandson of a preceding monarch. He had been elected to the 
regal dignity in 1502, in preference to his brothers, for his 
superior qualifications, both as a soldier and a priest, — ^a com- 
bination of offices sometimes found in the Mexican candidates, 
as it was, more frequently, in the Egyptian. In early youth 
he had taken an active part in the wars of the empire, though of 
late he had devoted himself more exclusively to the services of 
the temple; and he was scrupulous in his attentions to all the 
burdensome ceremonial of the Aztec worship. He maintained a 
grave and reserved demeanour, speaking little and with prudent 
deliberation. His deportment was well calculated to inspire 
ideas of superior sanctity.* 

When his election was announced to him, he was found 
sw'eeping down the stairs in the great temple of the national 
war-god. He received the messengers with a becoming humility, 
professing his unfitness for so responsible a station. 'Yht 
address, delivered us usual on the occasion, was made by his 
relative Nezahualpilli, the wise king of Tezcuco. It has fortu- 
nately been preserved, and presents a favourable specimen of 
Indian eloquence. Towards the conclusion the orator exclaims, 
“ Who can doubt that the Aztec empire has reached the zenith 
of its greatness, since the Almighty has placed over it one whose 


» His name suited his nature. Montciuma. according to Las Casas, 
sienifyina, in the Mexican. “ tad or severe man/'—Hist, de las Indias. MS., 
lib. 3 cap, 120.— Ixlhlxochitl, Hist. Chich., MS., cap. 70.— Acosta, lib. 7 » 
cap. *20.— Col. dc Mendoza, pp. 13-16. — Codex Tcl.-Rem., p. I 43 » RP' 
Antiq. of Mexico, voL vi 

191 
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very presence fills every beholder with r6i^6refi<^? Rejoice, 
happy people, that you have now a sovereign who wBl be to you a 
steady column of support; a father in distress, 'p more than 
brother in tenderness and sympathy; one whoscf^Jipiring soul 
will disdain all the profligate pleasures of the senses, and the 
wasting indulgence of sloth. And thou, illustrious youth, doubt 
not that the Creator, who has laid on thee so weighty a charge, 
will also give strength to sustain it; that He, who has been so 
liberal in times past, will shower yet more abundant blessings on 
thy head, and keep thee firm in thy royal seat through many 
long and glorious years.” — ^These golden prognostics, which 
melted the royal auditor into tears, were not destined to be 
realised.^ 

Montezuma displayed all the energy and enterprise in the 
commencement of his reign, which had been anticipated from 
him. His first expedition against a rebel province in the neigh- 
bourhood was crowned with success, and he led back in triumph 
a throng of captives for the bloody sacrifice that was to grace 
his coronation. This was celebrated with uncommon pomp. 
Games and religious ceremonies continued for several days, and 
among the spectators who flocked from distant quarters were 
some noble Tlascalans, the hereditary enemies of Mexico. They 
were in disguise, hoping thus to elude detection. They were 
recognised, however, and reported to the monarch. But he 
only availed himself of the information to provide them with 
honourable entertainment, and a good place for witnessing the 
games. This was a magnanimous act, considering the long 
cherished hostility between the nations. 

In his first years, Montezuma was constantly engaged in war, 
and frequently led his armies in person. The Aztec banners 
were seen in the furthest provinces on the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the distant regions of Nicaragua and Honduras. The expedi- 
tions were generally successful; and the limits of the empire were 
more widely extended than at any preceding period. 

Meanwhile the monarch was not inattentive to the interior 
concerns of the kingdom. He made some important changes 
in the courts of justice; and carefully watched over the execu- 
tion of the laws, which he enforced with stem severity. He 
was in the habit of patrolling the streets of his capital in dis- 
guise, to make himself personally acquainted with the abuses 

‘ The address is fully reported by Torquemada (Monarch, Ind., lib. 3, 
cap. 6S), who came into the country little more than half a century after 
its delivery. It has been recently republished by Bustamente. — Tezcuoo 
en los Ultimos Tiempos (Mexico, 1826), pp. 236-238. 
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PO«cy. it i* »«id. he would 
i^etmiMt^ttemtep^ of hu judges by teinptinff them with 
•wcnre from their duty, and then oblU the delin- 
quent to sti t account for yielding to the tempUtion, 

He liberally recompensed aU who served him. He showed a 
similitf muni fiy it spirit in his public works, constructing and 
embellishing the temples, bringing water into the capital by a 
chaimel, and establishing a hospital, or retreat for invalid 
soldiers, m the city of Colhuacan. 

Thwe acta, so worthy of a great prince, were counterbalanced 
by others of an opposite complexion. The humility, displayed 
so ostentatiously before his elevation, gave way to an intolerable 
arroganc^.^ In his pleasure-houses, domestic establishment, and 
way of living, he assumed a p>omp unknown to his predecessors. 
He secluded himself from public observation, or, when he went 
abroad, exacted the most slavish homage; while in the palace 
he would be served only, even in the most menial offices, by 
pienons of rank. He, further, dismissed several plebeians, 
chiefly poor soldiers of merit, from the places they had occupied 
near the person of his predecessor, considering their attendance 
a dishonour to royalty. It was in vain that his oldest and 
sagest counsellors remonstrated on a conduct to impolitic. 

While he thus disgusted his subjects by his haughty deport- 
ment, he alienated their affections by the imposition of grievous 
taxes. These were demanded by the lavish expenditure of his 
court. They fell with peculiar heaviness on the conquered 
cities. This oppression led to frequent insurrection and resist- 
ance; and the latter years of his reign present a scene of 
un intermitting hostility, in which the forces of one half of the 
empire were employed in suppressing the commotions of the 
other. Unfortunately there was no principle of amalgamation 
by which the new acquisitions could be incorporated into the 
ancient monarchy, as parts of one whole. Their interests, as 
well as sympathies, were different. Thus the more widely the 
Aztec empire was extended, the weaker it became; resembling 
some vast and ill-proportioned edifice, whose disjointed materials 
having no principle of cohesion, and tottering under their own 
weight, seem ready to fall before the first blast of the tempest. 

In 1516, died the Tezcucan king, Nezahualpilli, in whom 
Montezuma lost his most sagacious counsellor. The succession 
was contested by his two sons, Cacama and Ixtlilxochitl. The 
former was supported by Montezuma. The latter, the younger 
of the princes, a bold, aspiring youth, appealing to the patriotic 
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sentiment of his nation^ would have persuaded them that his 
brother was too much in the Mexican mterests to be true to his 
own country. A civil war ensued, and ended by a compromise, 
by which one half of the kingdom, with the capital, remained 
to Cacama, and the northern portion to his ambitious rival. 
Ixtlilxochitl became from that time the mortal foe of Montezuma. 

A more formidable enemy still was the little republic of 
Tlascala, lying midway between the Mexican Valley and the 
coast. It had maintained its independence for more than two 
centuries against the allied forces of the empire. Its resources 
were unimpaired, its civilisation scarcely below that of its great 
rival states, and for courage and military prowess it had estab- 
lished a name inferior to none other of the nations of Anahuac. 

Such was the condition of the Aztec monarchy, on the arrival 
of Cort6s; — the people disgusted with the arrogance of the 
sovereign; the provinces and distant cities outraged by fiscal 
exactions; while potent enemies in the neighbourhood lay 
watching the hour when they might assail their formidable rival 
with advantage. Still the kingdom was strong in its internal 
resources, in the will of its monarch, in the long habitual defer- 
ence to his authority, — in short, in the terror of his name, and 
in the valour and discipline of his armies, grown grey in active 
service, and well drilled in all the tactics of Indian warfare. The 
time had now come when these imperfect tactics and rude 
weapons of the barbarian were to be brought into collision with 
the science and enginery of the most civilised nations of the globe. 

During the latter years of his reign, Montezuma had rarely 
taken part in his military expeditions, which he left to his 
captains, occupying himself chiefly with his sacerdotal functions. 
Under no prince had the priesthood enjoyed greater considera- 
tion and immunities. The religious festivals and rites were 
celebrated with unprecedented pomp. The oracles were con- 
sulted on the most trivial occasions ; and the sanguinary deities 
were propitiated by hecatombs of victims dragged in triumph 
to the capital from the conquered or rebellious provinces. The 
religion, or, to speak correctly, the superstition of Montezuma 
proved a principal cause of his calamities. 

In a preceding chapter I have noticed the popular traditions 
respecting Quetzalcoatl, that deity with a fair complexion and 
flowing beard, so unlike the Indian physiognomy, who, after 
fulfilling his mission of benevolence among the Aztecs, embarked 
on the Atlantic Sea for the mysterious shores of Tlapallan. He 
promised, on his departure, to return at some future day with 
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his postenty, and resume the possession of his empire. That 
day WM looked forward to with hope or with apprehension^ 
according to tfie interest of the believer, but with general con- 
fidence throughout the wide borders of Anahuac. Even after 
Conquest, it still lingered among the Indian races, by whom 
it WM as fon^y cherished, as the advent of their king Sebastian 
continued to be by the Portuguese, or that of the Messiah bv 
the Jews. 

A general feeling seems to have prevailed in the time of 
Montezuma, that the period for the return of the deity, and the 
full accomplishment of his promise, was near at hand. This 
conviction is said to have gained ground from various preter- 
natural occurrences, reported with more or less detail by all the 
most ancient historians. In 1510, the great lake of Tezcuco, 
without the occurrence of a tempest, or earthquake, or any 
other visible cause, became violently agitated, overflowed its 
banks, and, pouring into the streets of Mexico, swept off many 
of the buildings by the fury of the waters. In 1511, one of the 
turrets of the great temple took fire, equally without any 
apparent cause, and continued to burn in defiance of all attempts 
to extinguish it. In the following years, three comets were 
seen; and not long before the coming of the Spaniards a strange 
light broke forth in the east. It spread broad at its base on 
the horizon, and rising in a pyramidal form tapered off as it 
approached the zenith. It resembled a vast sheet or flood of 
fire, emitting sparkles, or, as an old writer expresses it, “ seemed 
thickly powdered with stars.” * At the same time, low voices 
were heard in the air, and doleful wailings, as if to announce 
some strange, mysterious calamity I ITie Aztec monarch, 
terrified at the apparitions in the heavens, took council of 
Nezahualpilli, who was a great proficient in the subtle science 
of astrology. But the royal sage cast a deeper cloud over his 
spirit, by reading in these prodigies the speedy downfall of 
the empire. 

Such are the strange stories reported by the chroniclers, in 
which it is not impossible to detect the glimmerings of truth.* 

* Camargo, Hist. d« TlascaJa, MS —The Interpreter of the Codes 
Tel -Rem. intimates that this scintillating phenomenon was probably 
nothing more than an eruption of one of thereat volcanoes of Mexico. — 
Antiq. of Mexico, vol vi. p 144 

• I omit the most extraordinary miracle of all, — though legal attesta- 
tions of its truth were furnished Inc Court of Rome (See Gavigera, Stor. 
del Messico, tom. I. p. — namely, the resurrection of Monteruma’i 
sister, Papantrin, four days after her burial, to warn the monarch of the 
approaching ruin of his empire. It 6nds credit with one writer, at leeat. 
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Nearly thirty years had elapsed since the discovery of the 
islands by Columbus^ and more than twenty since his visit to 
the American continent. Rumours, more or less distinct, of 
this wonderful appearance of the white men, bearing in their 
hands the thunder and the lightning, so like in many respects 
to the traditions of Quetzalcoatl, would naturdly spread far 
and wide among the Indian nations. Such rumours, doubtless, 
long before the landing of the Spaniards in Mexico, found their 
way up the grand plateau, filling the minds of men with anti- 
cipations of the near coming of the period when the great deity 
was to return and receive his own again. 

In the excited state of their imaginations, prodigies became 
a familiar occurrence. Or rather, events not very uncommon in 
themselves, seen through the discoloured medium of fear, were 
easily magnified into prodigies ; and the accidental swell of the 
lake, the appearance of a comet, and the conflagration of a 
building, were all interpreted as the special annunciations of 
Heaven.^ Thus it happens in those great political convulsions 
which shake the foundations of society, — the mighty events 
that cast their shadows before them in their coming. Then it 
is that the atmosphere is agitated with the low, prophetic 
murmurs, with which nature, in the moral as in the physical 
world, announces the march of the hurricane: 

** When from the shores 
And forest-rustling mountains comes a voice, 

That, solemn sounding, bids the world prepare I ’* 

When tidings were brought to the capital of the landing of 
Grijalva on the coast, in the preceding year, the heart of Monte- 
zuma was filled with dismay. He felt as if the destinies which 
had so long brooded over the royal line of Mexico were to be 
accomplished, and the sceptre was to pass away from his house 
for ever. Though somewhat relieved by the departure of the 
Spaniards, he caused sentinels to be stationed on the heights; 
and when the Europeans returned under Cort6s, he doubtless 
received the earliest notice of the unwelcome event. It was by 

in the nineteenth century! — See the note of Sahagun’s Mexican editor, 
Bustamente, Hist, de Nueva Espafta, tom. ii. p. 270. 

* Lucan ^ves a fine enumeration of such prodigies witnessed in the 
Roman capital in a similar excitement. (Pharsalia, hb. i. v. 333, et seq.) 
Poor human nature is much the same everywhere. Machiavelli has 
thought the subject worthy of a separate chapter in his Discourses. The 
philosopher intimates a belief even in the existence of beneficent intelli- 
gences who send these portents as a sort ot ^emontiorus, to warn man- 
kind of the coming tempest. — Discorsi sopra Tito Livio, lib. i, cap. 36. 
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hb orderii howttm, that the provmdal governor had prepared 
•o hospitable i reo^tion for them. The hieroglyphical report 
of these itiange visitors, now fon^'arded to the capital, revived 
all his apprelbnsions. He called without delay a meeting of 
his principal counsellors, including the kings of Tezcuco and 
Tlacopan, and laid the matter before them. 

Thm seeml to have been much division of opinion in that 
body. Some were for resisting the strangers at once, whether 
by fraud, or by open force. Others contended, that, if they 
were supernatural beings, fraud and force would be alike use- 
less. If they were, as they pretended, ambassadors from a 
foreign prince, such a policy would be cowardly and unjust. 
That they were not of the family of Quetzalcoatl was argued 
from the fact, that they had shown themselves hostile to his 
religion; for tidings of the proceedings of the Spaniards in 
Tabasco, it seems, had already reached the capital. Among 
those in favour of giving them a friendly and honourable recep- 
tion was the Tezcucan king, Cacama. 

But Montezuma, taking counsel of his own ill-defined appre- 
hensions, preferred a half-way course, — as usual, the most 
impolitic. He resolved to send an embassy, with such a magni- 
ficent present to the strangers, as should impress them with hich 
ideas of his grandeur and resources; while at the same time, he 
would forbid their approach to the capital. This was to reveal, 
at once, both his wealth and his weakness. 

While the Aztec court was thus agitated by the arrival of the 
Spaniards, they were passing their time in the (terra caliente, not 
a little annoyed by the excessive heats and suffocating atmo- 
sphere of the sandy waste on which they were encamped. They 
experienced every alleviation that could be derived from the 
attentions of the friendly natives. These, by the govemor^s 
command, had constructed more than a thousand huts or booths 
of branches and matting which they occupied in the neighbour- 
hood of the camp. Here they prepared various articles of food 
for the tables of Cort6s and his officers, without any recompense ; 
while the common soldiers easily obtained a supply for them- 
selves, in exchange for such trifles as they brought with them 
for barter. Thus the camp was liberally provided with meat 
and fish dressed in many savoury ways, with cakes of com, 
bananas, pine-apples, and divers luscious vegetables of the 
tropics, hitherto unknown to the Spaniards. The soldiers con- 
trived, moreover, to obtain many little bits of gold, of no great 
value, indeed, from the natives; a traffic very displeasing to the 
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partisans of Velasquez^ who considered it an invasion of his 
rights. G)rt4s, however, did not think it prudent in this 
matter to baulk the inclinations of his followers. 

At the expiration of seven, or eight days at most, the Mexican 
embassy presented itself before the camp. It may seem an 
incredibly short space of time, considering the distance of the 
capital was near seventy leagues. But it may be remembered 
that tidings were carried there by means of posts, as already 
noticed, in the brief space of four-and-twenty hours; and four 
or five days would suffice for the descent of the envoys to the 
coast, accustomed as the Mexicans were to lon^ and rapid 
travelling. At all events, no writer states the period occupied 
by the Indian emissaries on this occasion as longer than that 
mentioned. 

The embassy, consisting of two Aztec nobles, was accom- 
panied by the governor, Teuhtlile, and by a hundred slaves, 
bearing the princely gifts of Montezuma. One of the envoys 
had been selected on account of the great resemblance which, 
as appeared from the painting representing the camp, he bore 
to the Spanish commander. And it is a proof of the fidelity of 
the painting, that the soldiers recognised the resemblance, and 
always distinguished the chief by the name of the “ Mexican 
Cortds.” 

On entering the general’s pavilion, the ambassadors saluted 
him and his officers, with the usual signs of reverence to persons 
of great consideration, touching the ground with their hands 
and then carrying them to their heads, while the air was filled 
with clouds of incense, which rose up from the censers borne by 
their attendants. Some delicately wrought mats of the country 
{petates) were then unrolled, and on them the slaves displayed 
the various articles they had brought. They were of the most 
miscellaneous kind; shields, helmets, cuirasses, embossed with 
plates and ornaments of pure gold; collars and bracelets of the 
same metal, sandals, fans, panaches and crests of variegated 
feathers, intermingled with gold and silver thread, and sprinkled 
with pearls and precious stones; imitations of birds and animals 
in wrought and cast gold and silver, of exquisite workmanship; 
curtains, coverlets, and robes of cotton, fine as silk, of rich and 
various dyes, interwoven with feather work that rivalled the 
delicacy of painting ^ There were more than thirty loads of 

* From the chequered figure of some of these coloured cottons, Peter 
Martyr infers, the Indians were acquainted vMth chess 1 He notices a 
curious fabric made of the hair of animals, feathers, and cotton thread. 
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cotton doth in addition. Among the articles was the Spanish 
helmet sent to the capita], and now returned filled to the brim 
with grains of gold. But the things which excited the most 
admiration were two circular plates of gold and silver, “ as 
large as carriage-wheels.^’ One, representing the sun. was 
richly carved with plants and animals, — no doubt, denoting the 
Aztec century. It was thirty palms in circumference, and was 
valued at twenty thousand pesos de oro. llic silver a\ heel , of the 
same size, weighed fifty marks.* 

The Spaniards could not conceal their rapture at the exhibition 
of treasures which so far surpassed all the dreams in which they 
had indulged. For, rich as were the materials, they were 
exceeded — according to the testimony of those who saw these 
articles afterwards in Seville, where they could co(^lly examine 
them — by the beauty and ricliness of the workmanship • 

Interwoven together. ** Plunia* Ulai ct conemnant inter cunlculorum 
villos intcrqne gossanipij ttainina ordiuntur, et intexnnt o{>ero\e a<ieo, ui 
quo pacto id fadant non bene intellcxerimus ” — I)e Orhe Novo (Pari-^iK, 
1587). dec. 5, cap. 10. 

* BernaJ Diar, Hist de la Conquista, cap 39 - Oviedo, Hi<it delaslnd., 

MS, lib. 33, cap I — t.as Casas, Hist de I.is Indus, MS, Iih. 3, cap 120 
— Gomara, Cr 6 nica, cap 27. ap H.ircia, torn li —Carta de Vera Crur, 
MS. — Herrera, Hist. General, dec. 2, lib ^ cap 5 Robertson ates 
Bernal Diai as reckoning the value of the ^ll\f*r pl.ite at 20, wx) pesos or 
about {sooo. (History of Amenc.i. vo| if n-.te 7^ ) Hut Bernal Diat 
speaks only of the value of the gold pl.itp, which he estimates at 2o,f)oo 
pesos de oro, a different aff.iir from the pesen, d 'll.irs, or ounors ..f silver, 
with which the historian confounds them. the mention of the peso 
de oro will «dtcn recur in th^*se pages, it wull i>c well to make llip reader 
acquainted with its probable value Nothing i' more difficult th.in to 
ascertain the actual value of the currrnrv of a di-^tant .ige; »o rn.sny dr- 
cunistances occur t() embarrass the calculatirni. lx">id<*s the genenl depre- 
ciation of the precious metals, such as the aduller.TlJ'>ii of specific coins 
and the like. Seflor Clernencin, tlie secretary of the Kf»y.il Ar.idemy of 
History, in the sixth v«.lume of its has comjnitrd with great 

accuracy the value of the different denornin iti^ns (d the Sp.inish currency 
at the ch>se of the fifteenth century, the peri'»<i pisl preceding that of the 
conquest of Mexico. He makes no mention «»f tJic pe\n de oro in liH tables 
But he ascertains the precise v.alne of thp g"ld dural, whirh will arisw'rr 
our purpose as well (Memorias de la Re.d Acadeinu de Ilintoria (M.adrid, 
1821], tom. vi Ilust 20) Oviedo, a contrmpfirary of the Conqueron, 
informs us that the peso de oro and liie casfellano were of the same v.ilue, 
and that was precisely one third greater than the value of the ducat 
(Hist del Ind , lib. 6 , cap. 8, ap Ramusjo, Navigaljoni et Viaggi [Venetia, 
1565]. tom. tii ) Now the ducat, as appears from ( lemcncin, rediired to 
our own ciirrcncv, would be equal to eight dollars and seventy-five cents 
The peso de oro, therefore, was equal to eleven dollars and stxty-seven cerUs , 
Of two pounds, twelve shillings, and sixpence sterling Keejimg this in 
mind, it will be easy for the reader to determine the actual value in pesos 
de oro, of any sum that may be hereafter mcntione<l. 

• “ Cicrto cosas de ver! ’* exclaims Las Casas, who saw them with the 

Emperor Charles V., in Seville, in 1520. ** Quedlron tod<^>s los que vifiroo 
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When Cort6s and his officers had completed their survey, the 
ambassadors courteously delivered the message of Montezuma. 
“ It gave their master great pleasure,” they said, “ to hold this 
communication with so powerful a monarch as the King of 
Spain, for whom he felt the most profound respect He re- 
gretted much that he could not enjoy a personal interview with 
the Spaniards, but the distance of his capital was too great; 
since the journey was beset with difficulties, and with too many 
dangers from formidable enemies, to make it possible. All that 
could be done, therefore, was for the strangers to return to their 
own land, with the proofs thus afforded them of his friendly 
disposition.” 

Cort6s, though much chagrined at this decided refusal of 
Montezuma to admit his visit, concealed his mortification as 
he best might, and politely expressed his sense of the emperor’s 
munificence. ” It made him only the more desirous,” he said, 
” to have a personal interview with him. He should feel it, 
indeed, impossible to present himself again before his own 
sovereign, without having accomplished this great object of his 
voyage ; and one, who had sailed over two thousand leagues of 
ocean, held lightly the perils and fatigues of so short a journey 
by land.” He once more requested them to become the bearers 
of his message to their master, together with a slight additional 
token of his respect. 

This consisted of a few fine Holland shirts, a Florentine goblet, 
gilt and somewhat curiously enamelled, with some toys of little 
value, — a sorry return for the solid magnificence of the royal 
present. The ambassadors may have thought as much. At 
least, they showed no alacrity in charging themselves either with 
the present or the message; and, on quitting the Castilian 
quarters, repeated their assurance that the general’s application 
would be unavailing. 

The splendid treasure, which now lay dazzling the eyes of the 

aquestas co^as tan ricas y tan bien artificiadas y hermo«^!simas como 
de cosas nunca vistas,” etc. {Hist, de las Indias, MS , hb. 3, cap. 120.) 
” Muy hermosas; ” says Oviedo, who saw them in Valladolid, and describes 
the CTcat wheels more minutely; ” todo era mucho de ver! ” (Hist de 
las fndias, MS., loc. cit ) The inouisitive Martyr, who examined them 
carefully, remarks yet more emphatically, ” Si quid unquam honons 
humana in^enia m huiuscemodi artibus sunt adepta, pnnapatum iure 
merito ista consequentur. Aiirum gemmasque non admiror qiiidem, qua 
industrla, qudve studio superet opus materiam, stupco. Mille figuras 
et facies mille prospexi qua scribere nequeo. Quid oculos hoininum sua 
pulchritudine seque possit allicere mco iudicio vidi nunquam.” — De Orbe 
Novo, dec. 4, cap 9. 
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Spanianls, niaed in their bosoms very different emotions, 
accordu^ to the difference of their characters. Some it stimu* 
lated with the ardent desire to strike at once into the interior, 
and possess themselves of a country which teemed with such 
boundless stores of wealth. Others looked on it as the evidence 
of a power altogether too formidable to be encountered with 
their present insignificant force. They thought, therefore, it 
would be most prudent to return and rej)ort their proceedings 
to the governor of Cuba, where preparations could be made 
commensurate with so vast an undertaking. There con be 
little doubt bs to the impression made on the bold spirit of 
Cort^, on which difficulties ever operated as incentives rather 
than discouragements to enterprise. But he prudently said 
nothing, — at least in public, — preferring that so important a 
movement should flow from the detennination of his whole 
army, rather than from his own individual impulse. 

Meanwhile the soldiers suffered greatly from the incon- 
veniences of their position amidst burning sands and the pycsti- 
lent effluvia of the neighlnuiring marshes, while the vcnomoius 
insects of these hot regions left them no repose, day or niglit 
Thirty of their number had already sickened and died; a loss 
that could ill be afforded by the little b.tnd. To add to their 
troubles, the coldness of the Mexican chiefs had extended to 
their followers; and the supplies for the camp were not only 
much diminished, but the prices set on them were exorhiUint. 
The position was equally unfavourable for the shipping, which 
lay in an open roadstead, exposed to the fury of the first twrte 
which should sweep the Mexican Gulf. 

The general was induced by thc^e circumstances to despatch 
two vessels, under I'rancisco dc Montejo, with the expenenred 
Alaminos for his pilot, to explore the coast in a northerly 
direction, and see if a safer port and more commodious quarters 
for the army could not be found there. 

After the lapse of ten days the Mexican envoys returned. 
They entered the Spanish quarters with the same formality as 
on the former visit, bearing with them an additional present of 
rich stuffs and metallic ornaments, which, though inferior in 
value to those before brought, were estimated at three thousand 
ounces of gold. Besides these, there were four precious stonc.s 
of a considerable size, resembling emeralds, called by the natives 
chalchuites, each of which, as they assured the Sf>aniards, was 
worth more than a load of gold, and was designed as a mark 

I v,: 
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of particular respect for the Spanish monarch.^ Unfortunately 
they were not worth as many loads of earth in Europe. 

Montezuma’s answer was in substnace the same as before. 
It contained a positive prohibition for the strangers to advance 
nearer to the capital; and expressed the confidence, that, now 
they had obtained what they had most desired, they would 
return to their own country without unnecessary delay. Cort6s 
received this unpalatable response courteously, though some- 
what coldly, and, turning to his officers, exclaimed, “ This is a 
rich and powerful prince indeed; yet it shall go hard, but we 
will one day pay him a visit in his capital I ” 

While they were conversing, the bell struck for vespers. At 
the sound, the soldiers, throwing themselves on their knees, 
offered up their orisons before the large wooden cross planted 
in the sands. As the Aztec chiefs gazed with curious surprise, 
Cort4s thought it a favourable occasion to impress them with 
what he conceived to be a principal object of his visit to the 
country. Father Olmedo accordingly expounded, as briefly, 
and clearly as he could, the great doctrines of Christianity, 
touching on the atonement, the passion, and the resurrection, 
and concluding with assuring his astonished audience, that it 
was their intention to extirpate the idolatrous practices of the 
nation, and to substitute the pure worship of the true God. 
He then put into their hands a little image of the Virgin with 
the infant Redeemer, requesting them to place it in their temples 
instead of their sanguinary deities. How far the Aztec lords 
comprehended the mysteries of the Faith, as conveyed through 
the double version of Aguilar and Marina, or how well they 
perceived the subtle distinctions between their own images 
and those of the Roman Church, we are not informed. There 
is reason to fear, however, that the seed fell on barren ground; 
for, when the homily of the good father ended, they withdrew 
with an air of dubious reserve very different from their friendly 
manners at the first interview. The same night every hut was 
deserted by the natives, and the Spaniards saw themselves 
suddenly cut off from supplies in the midst of a desolate wilder- 
ness. The movement had so suspicious an appearance, that 

' Bernal Diaz, Hist de la Conquista. cap. 40 Father Sahara thus 
describes these stones, so precious in Mexico that the use of them was 
interdicted to anv but the nobles “ Las chalchuttes son verdes y no 
transparentes mezclades de bianco, usanlas mucho los principales, tray6n- 
dolas ^ las nuiflecas atadas en hilo. y aquello es sefial de que es persona 
noble ol que las trae.” — Hist, de Nueva EspaQa, lib ii, cap 8. 
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Cort^ apprehended an attack would be made on his quarters 
and took precautions accordingly. But none was mechtated. 

The army was at length cheered by the return of Montejo 
from his exploring expedition, after an absence of twelve days. 
He had run down the Gulf as far as Panuco. u here he experienced 
such heavy gales, in attempting to double that heaiiland, that 
he was driven back, and had nearly foundered. In the whole 
course of the voyage he had found (mlv one place tolerably 
sheltered from the north winds. Fortunately, the adjacent 
country, well watered by fresh running streams, nfTorded r 
favourable position for the camp; and thither, after some 
deliberation, it was determined to repair. 



CHAPTER VII 


TROUBLES IN THE CAMP— PLAN OF A COLONY— MANAC^OCNT 
OF CORT^:S— MARCH TO CEMPO ALL A— PROCEEDINGS WITH 
THE NATIVES— FOUNDATION OF VERA CRUZ 

1519 

There is no situation which tries so severely the patience and 
discipline of the soldier, as a life of idleness in camp, where his 
thoughts, instead of being bent on enterprise and action, are 
fastened on himself and the inevitable privations and da^ers 
of his condition. This was particularly the case in the present 
instance, where, in addition to the evils of a scanty subsistence, 
the troops suffered from excessive heat, swarms of venomous 
insects, and the other annoyances of a sultry climate. They 
were, moreover, far from possessing the character of regular 
forces, trained to subordination under a commander whom they 
had long been taught to reverence and obey. They were 
soldiers of fortune, embarked with him in an adventure in 
which all seemed to have an equal stake, and they regarded 
their captain — the captain of a day — as little more than an 
equal. 

There was a growing discontent among the men at their 
longer residence in this strange land. They were still more 
dissatisfied on learning the general’s intention to remove to 
the neighbourhood of the port discovered by Montejo. “ It 
was time to return,” they said, ” and report what had been 
done to the governor of Cuba, and not linger on these barren 
shores until they had brought the whole Mexican empire on 
their heads I” Cort6s evaded their importunities as well as 
he could, assuring them there was no cause for despondency. 
** Everything so far had gone on prosperously, and, when they 
had taken up a more favourable position, there was no reason 
to doubt they might still continue the same profitable inter- 
course with the natives.” 

While this was passing, five Indians made their appearance 
in the camp one morning, and were brought to the general’s 
tent. Their dress and whole appearance were different from 
those of the Mexicans. They wore rings of gold and gems of 
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^ uid nostrils, wh3e a gold leaf 

iviw^ Wit ittadied to the under lip. Marina was 
eommiaid their language; but, on her addressing 
theni^ Aata^ Iwool tiiem, it was found, could converse in that 
toQglj^ TlM|r Mid they were natives of Cempoalla, the chief 
town of the fbUmacs, a powerful nation who had come upon 
the pett plilteau many centuries back, and descending its 
eastern settled along the sierras and broad plains which 
skirt idle Meidcan Gulf towards the north. Their country was 
one df the iMmt conquests of the Aztecs, and they experienced 
iudi vaxatioui oppressions from their conquerors as made them 
ve^ impatient of the yoke. They informed Cortes of these 
and oth^ particulars. The fame of the Spaniards had reached 
their master, who sent these messengers to request the presence 
of the wonderful strangers in his capital. 

This communication was eagerly listened to by the general, 
who, it will be remembered, was possessed of none of those 
facts, Uid before the reader, respe<king the internal condition 
of the kingdom, which he had no reason to suppose other than 
strong and united. An important truth now flashed on his 
mind, as his quick eye descried in this spirit of discontent a 
potent lever by the aid of which he might hope to overturn this 
barbaric empire. He received the mission of the Totonacs 
most graciously, and, after informing himself, as far as possible, 
of their dispositions and resources, dismissed them with presents, 
promising soon to pay a visit to their lord.^ 

Meanwhile, his personal friends, among whom may be 
particularly mentioned, Alonso Hernandez Pucrtocarrero, 
Christoval de Olid, Alonso de Avila, Pedro dc Alvarado and 
his brothers, were very busy in persuading the troops to take 
such measures as should enable Cort6s to go forward in those 
ambitious pUns for which he had no warrant from the powers 
of Velasquez. ** To return now,'^ they said, “ was to abandon 
the enterprise on the threshold, which, under such a leader, 
must conduct to glory and incalculable riches. To return to 
Cuba would be to surrender to the greedy governor the little 
gains they had already got. The only way was to persuade 
the general to establish a permanent colony in the country, the 
government of which would take the conduct of matters into 
its own hands, and provide for the interests of its members. 
It was true, Cort^ had no such authority from Velasquez. 

* Bemal DJax, Hist de la Conquista, cap. 41. — Las Casas, Hist. 60 Us 
Indiat. MS., lib. 3, cap. 121. — Gomara. CronJea, cap. aS. 
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But the interests of the Sovereigns^,, which were paramount 
to every other, imperatively demandi^d it. 

These conferences could not be conducted so secretly/ 
though held by night, as not to reach the ears of the friends of 
Velasquez.' They remonstrated against the proceedings, as 
insidious and disloyal. They accused the general of instigating 
them; and, calling on him to take measures without delay 
for the return of the troops to Cuba, announced their own 
intention to depart, with such followers as still remained true 
to the governor. ! 

Cort?s, instead of taking umbrage at this high-handed pro- 
ceeding, or even answering in the same haughty tone, mildly 
•replied, “that nothing was further from his desire than to 
exceed his instructions. He, indeed, preferred to remain in 
the country and continue his profitable intercourse with the 
n^|||EM, But, since the army thought otherwise, he should 
d^Ko their opinion, and give orders to return, as they desired.” 
Oilf Ihe following morning, proclamation was made for the 
troops to hold themselves in readiness to embark at once on 
board the fleet, which was to sail for Cuba. 

Great was the sensation caused by their generals order. 
Even many of those before clamorous for it, with the usual 
caprice of men whose wishes are too easily gratified, now 
regretted it. The partisans of Cort6s were loud in their 
remonstrances. “ They were betrayed by the general,” they 
cried, and thronging round his tent, called on him to counter- 
mand his orders. “We came here,” said they, “ expecting to 
form^a settlement, if the state of the country authorised it. 
Now It seems you have no warrant from the governor to make 
one. But there are interests, higher than those of Velasquez, 
which demand it. These territories are not his property, but 
were discovered for the Sovereigns ;* and it is necessary to plant 
a colony to watch over their interests, instead of wasting time 

‘ The letter from the cabildo of Vera Cruz says nothing of these midnight 
ronferonces. Beit^ Diaz, who was privy to them, is a suffiaent authority. 
— See Hist.‘. 4 e la Snquista. cap. 42. 

* Sometimes we ftnd the Spanish writers referring to “ the sovereigns,** 
sometirace to “ the emperor; ” in the former case, intending Queen Ioanna, 
the crazy mother of Charles V., as well as himself. Indeed, all public 
acts and ordinances ran in the name of both. The title of “ Highness,** 
which, until the reign of Charles V., had usually — not uniformly, as 
Robertson imagines (History of Charles V., vol ii. p. 59),— been applied 
to the sovereign, now padually gave way to that of “ Majesty,*’ which 
Charles affected after his election to the imperial throne. The same title 
is occasionally found in the correspondence of the Great Captain, and 
other courtiers of the reign of Fexdinand and Isabella 
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b idle baiter, or, still w<||e, of returning, in the 
of affairs, to Cuba. If refuse,’* they oondud^*^ ^ 
protest against your conduct as disloyal to their Hipii 

Cort^ receiv^ this remonstrance with the embarratiedflair 
of one by whom it was altogether unexpected. He modestly 
requested time for deliberation, and promised to give his answer 
on the following day. At the time appointed, he called the 
troops together, and made them a brief address. ” There was 
no one,” he said, ” if he knew his own heart, more deeply devoted 
than himself to the welfare of his sovereigns, and l^e g^ory of 
the Spanish name. He had not only expended his ally' but 
incun^ heavy debts, to meet the charges of this expedition, 
and had hoped to reimburse himself by continuing his traffic 
with the Mexicans. But, if the soldiers thought a different 
course advisable, he was ready to postpone his own advantagje 
to the good of the state.” * He concluded by declaring his 
willingness to take measures for settling a colony tn ike name 
of the Spanish Sovereigns, and to nominate a magistracy to 
preside over it.* 

For the alcaldes he selected Puertocarrero and Montejo, the 
former cavalier his fast friend, and the latter the friend of 
VelasquezAind chosen for that very reason ; a stroke of policy 
which pcrflbtly succeeded. The regidores, alguacil, treasurer, 
and other bnctionaries, were then appointed, all of them his 
personal ft&nds and adherents. They were regularly sworn 
into office, and the new city weeived the title of Rica de 
Vera CruM, ** The Rich Town of the True Cross ; ” a WUne which 
was considered as happily intimating that union oi spiritual 
and temporal interests to which the arms of the Spanish 
adventurers in the New World were to be devoted.* Thus, by 

‘ According to Robertson, Cortes told his mm that he had proposed to 
establish a colony on the coast before marching into the country; but be 
abandoned his d^ign, at their entreaties to srt out at once on the expc 
dition. In the very next page, we find him organising this same colony. 
(History of America, vol ii. pp. aai. 242 ) llic historian would have 
saved this inconsistency, it he nad followed either of the auth^Titles 
whom he cites, Bernal Diaz and Herrera, or the letter from Vera Crut, of 
wbi<^ he bad a copy. They all concur in the statement in the text. 

• Las Casas, Hist, dc las'lndias, MS, lib. 3. cap ua.— Carta de Vera 

Crux. MS. — Declaracion dc Montejo, MS. — Declaracion de Puert^>caiTero, 
MS. “ Our general, after some urging, acepiiesced,” says the blunt old 
soldier, Bernal Diax; for, as the proverb says, ' You ask me to do what 
I have’ already made up my mind to.’ ” Tu me lo rogas, I yo me to quuro. 
—fllst. de la Conquista. cap. 42. . . ^ ... 

• According to Bernal Diar, the title of *' Vera Crux ” was intended 
te^animemocate their landing on Good Friday — >Hist. de la Conquista. 
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a single stroke of the pen, as it were, the camp was transformed 
into a civil community, and the whole framework and even 
title of the city were arranged before the site of it had been 
settled. 

The new municipality were not slow in coming together; 
when Cortds presented himself, cap in hand, before that august 
body, and, laying the powers of Velasquez on the table, respect- 
fully tendered the resignation of his office of Captain General, 
“ which, indeed,” he said, “ had necessarily expired, since the 
authority of the governor was now superseded by that of the 
magistracy of Villa Rica de Vera Cruz.” He then, with a 
profound obeisance left the apartment.^ 

The council, after a decent time spent in deliberation, again 
requested his presence. “ There was no one,” they said, ‘‘ who, 
on mature reflection, appeared to them so well qualified to take 
charge of the interests of the community, both in peace and in 
war, as himself; and they unanimously named him, in behalf 
of their Catholic Highnesses, Captain General and Chief Justice 
of the colony.” He was further empowered to draw, on his 
own account, oneTifth of the gold and silver which might here- 
after be obtained by commerce or conquest from the natives. 
Thus clothed with supreme civil and military jurisdiction, 
Cort6s was not backward in exerting his authority. He found 
speedy occasion for it. 

The transactions above described had succeeded each other 
so rapidly, that the governor’s pirty seemed to be taken by 
surprise, and had formed no plan of opposition. When the 
last measure was carried, however, they liroke forth into the 
most indignant and opprobrious invectives, denouncing the 
whole as a systematic conspiracy against Velasquez. These 
accusations led to recrimination from the soldiers of the other 
side, until from words they nearly pro( ceded to blows. Some 
of the principal cavaliers, among them Velasquez de Leon, a 
kinsman of the governor, Escobar his page, and Diego de Ordaz, 
were so active in instigating these turbulent movements that 
Cort6s took the bold measure of putting them all in irons, and 
sending them on board the vessels He then dispersed the 

* Solis, whose taste for speech-inakirij^ nni'lit have satisfied even the 
Ahb6 Mahlv (s<e lus Treatise, De la Maiii«rc d’6rrire I’Histoire), has 
put a very tloiirishing harangue on tins occasion into the mouth of his hero, 
of which there is not a vestige in any contemporary account (Conquista, 
hb 2 . cap. 7 ) T)r Robertson has transferre(i it to his ow-n eloquent pages, 
without citing his author, indeod, who, CMUsidcring he came a century and 
a half after the Conquest, must hr allowed to be not the best, espeaally 
when the only, voucher for a fact. 
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common file by detaching man\ of them, with a strong party 
under AlvaradOi to forage the neighbouring countn*. and bring 
home provisions for the destitute camp 

During their absence, ever\ argument that ciipiditv or 
ambition could suggest was used to win the refractory to his 
views. Promises, and e\en gfid, it is said, were iiber.illv 
lavished; tiU, bv degrees, their iinderst.indings were u|Kriied 
to a clearer view of the merits of the case. And wlien the 
foraging party re-appeared with abundance of |Miultr>' and 
vegetables, and the cravings of the stomach - that great 
lalMratory of dis.ifTection, whether in i.imp or capital - were 
appeased, good humour returned with giHid cheer, and the 
rival factions embraced one amther as rom|ianions in arms, 
pledged to a common cause Lven the high-mellled hidalgos 
on board the \essels did not lung witlistand the gener.il tide 
of reconciliation, hut one hv one gave in their adhesion to the 
new government What is more rem.irkalde is, that this 
forced conversion was not a hollow one. but from this tune 
forward several of these \crv cavaliers U'lome the most ste.idy 
and devoted p.irtis.ins of rorte> * 

Such was the address of this extraordinary man, and siiih 
the ascendency which in a few months he li.id arr|iiired over 
these wild and turbulent spirits! Ii\ this ingenious trans 
fnriiiation of a miliUiry into a ri\i] communitx. lie bad srnireil 
a new and effei'tual basis for future operations Me nnglit now 
go forward without fear of chei k or coiilrol from a sii|H*rior,- 
at least fmm an\ other superior than tlie rmwn, under whirli 
alone he held his rornriiission In arrornplisliing this, insteail 
of incurring the charge of usurp.ition, nr of transi ending his 
legitimate powers, he had tran-ferreil the re {Kinsihilitv, in a 
great measure, to those who li.ul imfioseil on liim the neiessitv 
of action By this step, moreover, lie liai] l.nked the forliines 

■Cartii de Vera fniF MS - c.imura, CrAnurf r.111 in, 11 I m Cms, 
Ilist de las MS lili 1, c ip lia Iv'IiIk* 1 ' ill lli.l Clmh.MS, 

r.ip So — lleriMl liM£, III*-! dr I4 (••nrpiiM.i r iji 42 l>«rl ir ii 1 ine, dr 
Vonlejn V Piirrt«'r irr»*rii, MSS In lli^ f»i' i* « y • v « or. I I 
the liilier is acniseil nf lirnnj ji'i^^''»rd wilh Ibr d' il as milv I urilrr 
criiilil have gained him thus thr 4ff»iii"n^ Ihe v>l'lirr\ fllrm iiif| 1 d^ 
\yr\aei, MS ) Si Ifs nn thr • th'r '1 irid srrs notKiri,r Imt firind fyilh ami 
hisrfltv in Ihe r iidnrt r.f Ihr gtt.t. I arinl fnim 1 srn-r „1 duiyl 

(Oaiqiiista, lili 2, cap ft 7* s.|i, is rsm y nvu st'ydv ap* I'lrid hr 

his hepi than his nmn rlnrlun. 'inara »t Ihr- Hi.rlh\ ••no Inirs ef 
Vera ('rui A more in.i ir"il tr.ormtnv than rir.rr, priliill' may be 
f-ithered from h'niesl IWnal Pia/ v. i.firn qie-iid A hri'*« r>i impifm 
of the cause, he nas b> nu me.'ii'k Mind to thr iklicli nfir iJie lueritb of 
bis leader. 
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of his followers indissolubly with his own. They had taken 
their chance with him, and, whether for weal or for woe, must 
abide the consequences. He was no longer limited to the 
narrow concerns of a sordid traffic, but sure of their co-operation, 
might now boldly meditate, and gradually disclose, those lofty 
schemes which he had formed in his own bosom for the conquest 
of an empire.^ 

Harmony being thus restored, Cortes sent his heavy guns on 
board the fleet, and ordered it to coast along the shore to the 
north as far as Chiahuitsala, the town near which the destined 
port of the new city was situated; proposing, himself, at the 
head of his troops, to visit Cempoalla, on the march. The 
road lay for some miles across the dreary plains in the neighbour- 
hood of the modem Vera Cruz. In this sandy waste no signs 
of vegetation met their eyes, which, however, were occasionally 
refreshed by glimpses of the blue Atlantic, and by the distant 
view of the magnificet Orizaba, towering with his spotless 
diadem of snow far above his colossal brethren of the Andes.* 
As they advanced, the country gradually assumed a greener 
and richer aspect. They crossed a river, probably a tributary 
of the Rio de la Antigua, with difficulty, on rafts, and on some 
broken canoes that were lying on the banks. They now came 
in view of very different scenery, — wide-rolling plains covered 
with a rich carpet of verdure, and overshadowed by groves of 
cocoas and feathery palms, among whose tall, slender stems 
were seen deer, and various wild animals with which the 
Spaniards were unacquainted. Some of the horsemen gave 

^ This may appear rather indifTerent logic to those who consider that 
Cort6s appointed the very body, who, in torn, appointed him to the com- 
mand. Hut the affectation of legal forms afforded him a thin varnish for 
his proceedings, which served his purpose, for the present at least, with 
the troops For the future he trusted to his good star, — in other words, 
to the success of his enterprise, to vindicate his conduct to the Emperor. 
He did not miscalculate 

• The name of the mountain is not given, and probably was not known, 
but the minute description in the MS of Vera Cruz leaves no doubt that 
it was the one mentioned in the text “ Entre las quales cs una que 
excede en mucha altura d todas las otras y de ella se vee y descubre gran 
parte de la mar v de la tierra, y es tan alta, que si el dia no es bien claro, 
no se puede divisar ni ver lo alto de ella, porque de la mitad amba esti 
toda cubierta de nubes; y algunas veces, cuando hace muv claro dia, se 
vee por cima de las dichas nubes lo alto de ella, y esti tan bianco, que lo 
jusgamos por nieve ” (Carta de Vera Cruz, MS 1 This huge volcano was 
called Cxtlaltfpftl or “ Star-mountain ” bv the Mexicans. — perhaps from 
the fire w-hich once issued from its conical summit, far above the clouds. 
It stands in the intendancy of Vera Cruz, and rises, according to Humboldt’s 
measurement, to the enormous height of 17,368 feet above the ocean. 
(Essai Politique, tom. i p 265) It is the highest peak but one m the 
^hole range of the Mexican Cordilleras 
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chas6 to the deer, and wounded, but did not fucceed in killing 
them. They saw, also, pheasants and other birds; among 
them the wild turkey, the pride of the American forest, which 
the Spaniards described as a species of peacock.' 

On their route they passed through some deserted villages 
in which were Indian temples, where they found censers, and 
other sacred utensils, and manuscripts of the agave fibre, con- 
taining the picture-writing, in which, probably, their religious 
ceremonies were recorded. They now beheld, also, the hideous 
spectacle, with which they became afterw^ards familiar, of the 
mutilated copses of victims who had been sacrificed to the 
accursed deities of the land. The Spaniards turned with loath- 
ing and indignation from a display of butchery, which formed 
so dismal a contrast to the fair scenes of nature by which they 
were surrounded. 

They held their course along the banks of the river, towards 
its source, when they were met by twelve Indians, sent by 
the cacique of Cempoalla to show them the way to his residence. 
At night they bivouacked in an open meadow, where they were 
well supplied with provisions by their new friends. They left 
the stream on the following morning, and, striking northerly 
across the country, came upon a wide expanse of luxuriant 
plains and woodland, glowing in all the splendour of tropical 
vegetation. The branches of the stitely trees were gaily 
festooned with clustering vines of the dark-purple grape, varie- 
gated convolvuli, and other flow'cring parasites of the most 
brilliant dyes. The undergrowth of prickly aloe, matted with 
wild rose and honeysuckle, made in many places an almost 
impervious thicket. Amid this wilderness of sweet-smelling 
buds and blossoms fluttered numerous birds of the parrot 
tribe, and clouds of butterflies, whose gaudy colours, nowhere 
so gorgeous as in the (terra ealtenie, rivalled those of the vege- 
table creation ; while birds of exquisite song, the scarlet cardinal 
and the marvellous mocking-bird, that comprehends in his own 
notes the whole music of a forest, filled the air with delirious 
melody. — The hearts of the stem Cfmquerors were not very 
sensible to the beauties of nature. But the magical charms 
of the scenery drew forth unbounded expressions of delight, 
and as they wandered through this ” terrestrial paradise," as 
they called it, they fondly compared it to the fairest regions of 
their own sunny land * 

» Carta dc Vera Crur, MS. — Bcmal Diaz, Hist de la ConquUta, cap. 44 

• Gomara, Crimea, cap 32. ap Barcia, tom ii — Herrera, HUt. General 
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As they approached the Indian city, they saw abundant 
signs of cultivation in the trim gardens and orchards that lined 
both sides of the road. They were now met by parties of the 
natives of either sex, who increased in numbers with every 
step of their progress. The women, as well as men, mingled 
fearlessly among the soldiers, bearing bunches and wreaths 
of flowers, with which they decorated the neck of the general’s 
charger, and hung a chaplet of roses about his helmet. Flowers 
were the delight of this people. They bestowed much care 
in their cultivation, in which they were Well seconded by a 
climate of alternate heat and moisture, stimulating the soil to 
the spontaneous production of every form of vegetable life. 
The same refined taste, as we shall see, prevailed among the 
warlike Aztecs, and has survived the degradation of the nation 
in their descendants of the present day.^ 

Many of the women appeared, from their richer dress and 
numerous attendants, to be persons of rank. They were clad 
in robes of fine cotton, curiously coloured, which reached from 
the neck — in the inferior orders, from the waist — to the ankles. 
The men wore a sort of mantle of the same material, d la Morisca, 
in the Moorish fashion, over their shoulders, and belts or sashes 
about the loins. Both sexes had jewels and ornaments of gold 

dec, a, lib. 5, cap. 8. — Oviedo, Hist, de las Ind., MS., lib. 33, cap. i, 
“ Mui hermosas vegas y riberas tales y tan hermosas que en toda Espafia 
no pueden ser mejores ansi de apacibles i. la vista como de fmctlferas.” 
(Carta de Vera Cruz, MS.) The following poetical apostrophe, by Lord 
Morpeth, to the scenery of Cuba, equally applicable to that of the tierra 
caliente, will give the reader a more animated picture of the glories of 
these sunny climes, than my own prose can. The verses, which have 
never been pijblished, breathe the generous sentiment characteristic of 
their noble author. 

Ye tropic forests of unfading green. 

Where the nalm tapers and the orange glows. 

Where the lignt bamboo weaves her feathery screen. 

And her far shade the matchless ceiba throws 1 
** Ye cloudless ethers of unchanging blue. 

Save where the rosy streaks of eve give way 
To the clear sapphire of vour midnight hue, 

The burnish’d azure of your perfect day! 

“ Yet tell me not my native skies are bleak, 

Ti.at flush’d with liquid we.alth no cane fields wave; 

For Virtue pines and Manhood dares not speak, 

.And Nature’s glories brighten round the Slave.” 

* ” The same love of flowers,” observes one of the most delightful of 
modem travellers, ” distinguishes the natives now, as in the times of 
Cortes. And it presents a strange anomaly,” she adds, with her usual 
acuteness; ** this love of flowers having existed along with their sanguinary 
worship and barbarous sacrifices.” — Madame Calderon de la Barca, Life 
in Mexico, vol. i. let. la. 
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round their necks, while tl^ ean and nostrOs were perforated 
with rings of the same metaL 

Just before reaching the town, some horsemen who had rode 
in advance returned with the amazing intelligence, ** that they 
had been near enough to look within the gates, and found the 
houses all plated with burnished silver T' On entering the 
place, the silver was found to be nothing more than a brilliant 
coating of stucco, with which the pnneit^ buildings were 
covered; a circumstance which produced much merriment 
among the soldiers at the expense of their credulous comrades. 
Such ready credulity is a proof of the exalted state of their 
imaginations, which were prepared to see gold and silver in 
every object around them. The edifices of the better kind 
were of stone and lime, or bricks dried in the sun; the poorer 
were of clay and earth. All were thatched with palm-leaves, 
which, though a flimsy roof, apparently, for such structures, 
were so nicely interwoven as to form a very effectual protection 
against the weather. 

The city was said to contain from twenty to thirty thousand 
inhabitants. This is the most moderate computation, and not 
improbable.^ Slowly and silently the little army paced the 
narrow and now crowded streets of Cempoalla, inspiring the 
natives with no greater wonder than they themselves experi- 
enced at the display of a policy and refinement so far 5U|>crior 
to anything they had witnessed in the New World. The cacique 
came out in front of his residence to receive them. He was a 
tall and very corpulent man, and advanced leaning on two of 
his attendants. He received Cortes and his followers with great 
courtesy; and, after a brief intercliiinge of civilities, assigned 
the army its quarters in a neighbouring temple, into the spacious 
courtyard of which a number of apartments opened, affording 
excellent accommodations for the soldiery. 

Here the Spaniards were well supplied with provisions, incat 
cooked after the fashion of the country, and maize made into 
bread-cakes. The general received, also, a present of consider- 
able value from the cacique, consisting of ornaments of gold 
and fine cottons. Notwithstanding these friendly demon- 
strations, G)rt6s did not relax his habitual vigilance, nor neglect 

> This is Las Casas’ estimate. (Hist, de las Ind , MS , lib. 3, cap. lai.) 
Torquemada hesitates between twenty, fifty, and one hundred and fifty 
thousand each of which he names at different limes! (Clavlaero, Stor. 
del Messico, tom. U. p. 37, nota ) The place was Kradually abandon^, 
after the Conquest, for others, in a more favourable position, probably, 
lor trade. Its ruins were visible at the close of the last century. Set 
Lorenrana, Hi't. de Nueva Espafia, p. 39, Qota. 
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any of the precautions of a good soldier. On his route, indeed, 
he had always marched in order of battle, well prepared against 
surprise. In his present quarters, he stationed his sentinels 
with like care, posted his small artillery so as to command 
the entrance, and forbade any soldier to leave the camp without 
orders, under pain of death. 

The following morning, Cortes, accompanied by fifty of his 
men, paid a visit to the lord of Cempoalla in his own residence. 
It was a building of stone and lime, standing on a steep terrace 
of earth, and was reached by a flight of stone steps. It may 
have borne resemblance in its structure to some of the ancient 
buildings found in Central America. Cort6s, leaving his soldiers 
in the courtyard, entered the mansion with one of his officers, 
and his fair interpreter, Dona Marina.^ A long conference 
ensued, from which the Spanish general gathered much light 
respecting the state of the country. He first announced to 
the chief, that he was the subject of a great monarch who dwelt 
beyond the waters; that he had come to the Aztec shores, 
to abolish the inhuman worship which prevailed there, and to 
introduce the knowledge of the true God. The cacique replied 
that their gods, who sent them the sunshine and the rain, were 
good enough for them ; that he was the tributary of a powerful 
monarch also, whose capital stood on a lake far off among the 
mountains; a stern prince, merciless in his exactions, and, in 
case of resistance, or any offence, sure to wreak his vengeance 
by carrying off their young men and maidens to be sacrificed 
to his deities. Cortes assured him that he would never consent 
to such enormities ; he had been sent by his sovereign to redress 
abuses and to punish the oppressor; and, if the Totonacs would 
be true to him, he would enable them to throw off the detested 
yoke of the Aztecs. 

The cacique added, that the Totonac territory contained 
about thirty towns and villages, which could muster a hundred 
thousand warriors, — a number much exaggerated. There were 
other provinces of the empire, he said, where the Aztec rule was 
equally odious; and between him and the capital lay the warlike 
republic of Tlascala, which had always maintained its indepen- 
dence of Mexico. The fame of the Spaniards had gone before 
them, and he was well acquainted with their terrible victory 
at Tabasco. But still he looked with doubt and alarm to a 
rupture with ** the great Montezuma,” as he always styled 

‘ The courteous title of dofia is usually given by the Spanish chroniclers 

this accomplished Indian. 
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him ; whose annies, on the least provocation, would pour down 
from the mountain regions of the west, and, rushing over the 
plains like a whirlwind, sweep off the wretched people to slavery 
and sacrifice I 

G)rt6s endeavoured to reassure him, by declaring tlvat a 
single Spaniard was stronger than a host of Alters. At the 
same time, it was desirable to know what nations would co- 
operate with him, not so much on his account, as theirs, that 
he might distinguish friend from foe, and know whom he was 
to spare in this war of extermination. Having raised the con- 
fidence of the admiring chief by this comfortable and politic 
vaunt, he took an affectionate leave, w ith the iissurancc tliat he 
would shortly return and concert measures for their future 
operations, when he had visited his ships in the adjoining port, 
and secured a permanent settlement there. 

The intelligence gained by Cortes gave great siitisfaction to 
his mind. It confirmed his former views, and showed, indeed, 
the interior of the monarchy to be in a stale far more distracted 
than he had supposed. If he had before scarcely shrunk from 
attacking the Aztec empire m the true spirit of a knight-crrnnt, 
with his single arm, as it were, what liad he now to fear, when 
one-half of the nation could he thus marshalled against the 
other? In the excitement of the moment, his sanguine spirit 
kindled with an enthusiasm which over-leaped every c)l)sUirlp. 
He communicated his own feelings to the officers alviut him, and, 
before a blow was struck, they already felt as if the banners 
of Spam were waving in triumph from the lowers of Montezuma! 
But many a bloody field was to he fought, many a peril and 
privation to be encountered, before that consiiminaliun could 
be attained. 

Taking leave of the hospitable Indi.in on the following day, 
the Spaniards took the road to Chiahiiit/lan,* al>out four leagues 
distant, near which was the port discovered bv Montejo. where 
their ships were now riding at anchor. They were provided by 
the cacique with four hundred Indian porters, tamenes, as they 
were called, to transport the bagg.age These men easily carried 
fifty pounds' weight five or six leagues m a day. They were 
in use all over the Mexican empire, and the Spaniards found 
them of great service, henceforth, in relieving the troops from 

» The historian, with the aid of Clavigrrn, hmisolf a Mexic^tn. may 
rectify frequent blunders of former uTiters in the orlhoj^aphy of Axtec 
names Both Roberton and S(»lU spell the name of thin pUr/- Quxahwlan 
Blunder^ m such a barbarous nomenclature must be admitted to be very 
pardonable 
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this part of their duty. They passed tl rough a country of the 
same rich, voluptuous character as that which they had lately 
traversed ; and arrived early next morning at the Indian town, 
perched like a fortress on a bold, rocky eminence that com- 
manded the Gulf. Most of the inhabit its had fled, but fifteen 
of the principal men remained, who received them in a friendly 
manner, offering the usual compliments of flowers and incense. 
The people of the place, losing their fears, gradually returned. 
While conversing with the chiefs, the Spaniards were joined 
by the worthy cacique of Cempoalla, borne by his men on a 
litter. lie eagerly took part in their deliberations. The 
intelligence gained here by Cortes confirmed the accounts already 
gathered of the feelings and resources of the Totonac nation. 

In the midst of their conference, they were interrupted by a 
movement among the people, and soon afterwards five men 
entered the great square or market-place, where they were 
standing. By their lofty port, their peculiar and much richer 
dress, they seemed not to be of the same race as these Indians. 
Their dark glossy hair was tied in a knot on the top of the head. 
They had bunches of flowers in their hands, and were followed 
by several attendants, some bearing wands with cords, others 
fans, with which they brushed away the flies and insects from 
their lordly masters. As these persons passed through the 
place, they cast a haughty look on the Spaniards, scarcely 
deigning to return their salutations. They were immediately 
joined, in great confusion, by the Totonac chiefs, who seemed 
anxious to conciliate them by every kind of attention. 

The general, much astonished, inquired of Marina what it 
meant. She informed him, they were Aztec nobles, empowered 
to receive the tribute for Montezuma. Soon after, the chiefs 
returned with dismay painted on their faces. They confirmed 
Marina’s statement, adding, that the Aztecs greatly resented 
the entertainment afforded the Spaniards without the emperor’s 
permission; and demanded in expiation twenty young men and 
women for sacrifice to the gods. Cort6s showed the strongest 
indignation at this insolence. He required the Totonacs not 
only to refuse the demand, but to arrest the persons of the 
collectors, and throw them into prison. The chiefs hesitated, 
but he insisted on it so peremptorily, that they at length 
complied, and the Aztecs were seized, bound hand and foot, 
and placed under a guard. 

In the night, the Spanish general procured the escape of two 
of them, and had them brought secretly before him. He 
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expressed his regret the indignity tlicy had experienced 
from the Totonacs; told them, he would provide means for 
their flight, and to-morfow would endeavour to obtain the 
release of their corajpanions. He desired them to report this 
to their master, with assurances of the great regard the 
Spaniards entertained ior him, notwithstanding his ungenerous 
behaviour in leaving them to perish from want on his barren 
shores. He then sent the Mexican nobles down to the port, 
whence they were carried to another part of the coast by water, 
for fear of the violence of the Totonacs. These were greatly 
incensed at the escape of the prisoners, and would have sacrificed 
the remainder at once, but for the Spanish commander, who 
evinced the utmost horror at the proposal, and ordered them to 
be sent for safe custody on board the fleet. Soon after, they 
were permitted to join their companions -—Tliis artful proceed- 
ing, so characteristic of the polirv of Cort6s, had, as we sludl 
see hereafter, all the effect intended on Montezuma. It ainnot 
be commended, certainly, as in the true spirit of chivalry ; >ct 
it has not wanted its panegyrist among the national historians 1 
By order of Cortes, messengers were despatched to the 
Totonac towns, to report what had been done, calling on them 
to refuse the payment of further tribute to Montezuma. But 
there was no need of messengers. Tlie affrighted attendants 
of the Aztec lords had fled m every direction, hearing the 
tidings, which spread like wildfire tlirough the ccuinlry, ^ 
daring insult offered to the majesty of Mexico. The astonished 
Indians, cheered with the sweet hope of regaining their ancient 
liberty, came in numbers to Chiahuitzlan, to see and confer 
with the formidable strangers. The more liniid, dismayed at 
the thoughts of encountering the power of Montezuma, re- 
commended an embassy to avert his .l.s,)leasure bv tiinely 
concessions. But the dexterous inan.tRcment of fortes bad 
committed them too far to allow any reason ible cxiiecUilion 
of indulgence from this quarter. After some bcsiUtion, there- 
fore it was determined to embrace the protection of the 
Spaniards, and to make one lx.ld effort for the r-^^overy of 
freedom. Oaths of allegiance were taken l)y the chiefs to th . 
Spanish sovereigns, and diilv recorded by Oodoy, the royal 
notary. Cortis, satisfied with the important acquisition of so 
man7vassals to the crown, set out soon after for the ! 

port, having first promised to revisit Cempoalla, where his 
business was but partially accomplished. 

The spot selected for the new city was only half a league 
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distant, in a wide and fruitful plain, affording a tolerable haven 
for the shipping. Cort6s was not long in determining the 
circuit of the walls, and the sites of the fort, granary, town- 
house, temple, and other public buildings. The friendly Indians 
eagerly assisted, by bringing materials, stone, lime, wood, and 
bricks dried in the sun. Every man put his hand to the work. 
The general laboured with the meanest of the soldiers, stimulat- 
ing their exertions by his example, as well as voice. In a few 
weeks the task was accomplished, and a town rose up, which, 
if not quite worthy of the aspiring name it bore, answered most 
of the purposes for which it was intended. It served as a good 
point d'appui for future operations; a place of retreat for the 
disabled, as well as for the army in case of reverses ; a magazine 
for stores, and for such articles as might be received from or 
sent to the mother country ; a port for the shipping ; a position 
of sufficient strength to overawe the adjacent country.^ 

It was the first colony — the fruitful parent of so many others 
— in New Spain. It was hailed with satisfaction by the simple 
natives, who hoped to repose in safety under its protecting 
shadow. Alas 1 they could not read the future, or they would 
have found no cause to rejoice in this harbinger of a revolution 
more tremendous than any predicted by their bards and prophets. 
It was not the good Quetzalcoatl who had returned to claim his 
own again, bringing peace, freedom, and civilisation in his train. 
Their fetters, indeed, would be broken, and their wrongs be 
amply avenged on the proud head of the Aztec; but it was to 
be by that strong arm which should bow down equally the 
oppressor and the oppressed. The light of civilisation would 
be poured on their land; but it would be the light of a con- 
suming fire, before which their barbaric glory, their institutions, 
their very existence and name as a nation, would wither and 
become extinct I Their doom was sealed when the white man 
had set his foot on their soil. 

' Carta de Vera Cni7., MS — Bernal Diaz, Conquista, cap. 48 — Oviedo, 
Hist, de las Ind , MS , lib 33, cap i. — Declaracion de Montejo, MS. 
Notwithstanding the advantages of its situation. La Villa Rica was aban- 
doned in a few years for a neighbouring position to the south, not far 
from the mouth of the Antigua The second settlement was known by 
the name of I’eta Cruz Vteja, “ Old Vera Cruz.” Early in the seventeenth 
century this place also w-as abandoned for the present city, Nueva Vera 
Cruz, or ” New Vera Cruz.” as it is called Of the true cause of these 
successive migrations we are ignorant. If, as is pretended, it was on 
account of the vomtto, the inhabitants, one would suppose, can have gained 
little by the exchange. (See Humboldt, Essai Politique, tom ii p 310.) 
A want of attention to these changes has led to much confusion and 
inaccuracy in the ancient maps. Lorenzana has not escaped them in his 
chart and topographical account of the route of Cort6s. 
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/INOTHER AZTEC EMBASSY— DESTRUCTION OF THE IDOLS 
DESPATCHES SENT TO SPAIN- CONSPIRACY IN THE CAMP 
THE FLEET SUNK 


1519 

While the Spaniards were occupied with their new settlement, 
they were surprised by the presence of an embassy from Mexico. 
The account of the imprisonment of the royal collectors had 
spread rapidly through the country. When it reached the 
capital^ all were filled with amazement at the unprecedented 
daring of the strangers. In Montezuma every other feeling, 
even that of fear, was swallowed up m indignation; and he 
showed his wonted energy in the vigorous prepamtions whicli 
he instantly made to punish his reliellious vassals, and to 
avenge the insult offered to the majestv of the empire. But 
when the Aztec officers liberated by Corti^s reached the capital 
and reported the courteous treatment they had received from 
the Spanish commander, Montezuma’s anger was mitigated, 
and his superstitious fears, getting the ascendency again, 
induced him to resume his former timid and conciliatory policy. 
He accordingly sent an emba'>sy, consisting of two youths, his 
nephews, and four of the ancient nobles of his court, to the 
Spanish quarters. He provided them, m his usual munificent 
spirit, with a princely donation of gold, rich cfUton ‘fluffs, and 
beautiful mantles of the plumaje, or feather embroidery. The 
envoys, on coming before Cort(^*s, presented him with the 
articles, at the same time offering tlic acknowledgments of their 
master for the courtesy he had sl^own in liberating his captive 
nobles. He was surprised and afflicted, however, that the 
Spaniards should have countenanced his faithless vassals in 
their rebellion. He had no doubt they were the strangers whose 
arrival had been so long announced by the oracles, and of the 
same lineage with himself. From deference to them he would 
spare the Totonacs, while they were present. But the time 
for vengeance would come. 

Cortfe entertained the Indian chieftains with frank hospiUlity. 
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At the same time he took care to make such a display of his 
resources^ as^ while it amused their minds^ should leave a deep 
impression of his power. He then, after a few trifling gifts, dis- 
missed them with a conciliatory message to their master, and 
the assurance that he should soon pay his respects to him in 
his capital, where all misunderstanding between them would be 
readily adjusted. 

The Totonac allies could scarcely credit their senses, when 
they gathered the nature of this interview. Notwithstanding 
the presence of the Spaniards, they had looked with apprehension 
to the consequences of their rash act; and their feelings of ad- 
miration were heightened into awe for the strangers who, at 
this distance, could exercise so mysterious an influence over the 
terrible Montezuma. 

Not long after, the Spaniards received an application from 
the cacique of Cempoalla to aid him in a dispute in which he 
was engaged with a neighbouring city. Cort6s marched with 
a part of his forces to his support. On the route, one Morla, 
a common soldier, robbed a native of a couple of fowls. Cortes, 
indignant at this violation of his orders before his face, and aware 
of the importance of maintaining a reputation for good faith 
with his allies, commanded the man to be hung up at once by 
the roadside, in face of the whole army. Fortunately for the 
poor wretch, Pedro de Alvarado, the future conqueror of Quich6, 
was present, and ventured to cut down the body while there was 
yet life in it. He, probably, thought enough had been done for 
example, and the loss of a single life, unnecessarily, was more 
than the little band could afford. The anecdote is character- 
istic, as showing the strict discipline maintained by Cort6s over 
his men and the freedom assumed by his captains, who regarded 
him on terms nearly of equality, — as a fellow-adventurer with 
themselves. This feeling of companionship led to a spirit of 
insubordination among them, which made his own post as com- 
mander the more delicate and difficult. 

On reaching the hostile city, but a few leagues from the 
coast, they were received in an amicable manner; and Cort^, 
w'ho was accompanied by his allies, had the satisfaction of re- 
conciling these different branches of the Totonac family with 
each other, without bloodshed. He then returned to CempK>- 
alla, where he was welcomed with joy by the people, who were 
now impressed with as favourable an opinion of his moderation 
and justice, as they had before been of his valour. In token 
of his gratitude, the Indian cacique delivered to the general 
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eight Indian maidens, richly dressed, wearing collars and oma- 
ments of gold, with a number of female slaves to wait on them, 
They were daughters of the principal chiefs, and the cadque 
requested that the Spanish captains might take them as their 
wives. Cort^ received the d^sels courteously, but told the 
cacique they must first be baptised, as the sons of the Church 
have no commerce with idolaters, lie then declared that it was 
a great object of his mission to wean the natives from their 
heathenish abominations, and besought the Totonac lord to 
allow his idols to be cast down, and the symbols of the true 
faith to be erected in their place. 

To this the other answered as before, that his gods were good 
enough for him; nor could all the persuasion of the general, 
nor ^e preaching of Father Olmedo, induce him to acquiesce. 
Mingled with his polytheism, he had conceptions of a Supreme 
and Infinite Being, Creator of the Universe, and his darkened 
understanding could not comprehend how such a Being could 
condescend to take the form of humanity, with its infirmities 
and ills, and wander about on earth, the voluntary victim of 
persecution from the hands of those whom his breath had called 
into existence.' He plainly told the Spaniards that he would 
resist any violence offered to his gods, who would, indc^, avenge 
the act themselves, by the instant destruction of their enemies. 

But the zeal of the Christians had mounted too high to 
cooled by remonstrance or menace. During their residence in 
the land, they had witnessed more than once the barbarous 
rites of the natives, their cruel sacrifices of human victims, and 
their disgusting cannibal repasts.* 1 heir souls sickened at 
these abominations, and they agreed with one voice to stand 
by their general, when he told them, that ** Heaven would never 
smile on their enterprise, if they countenanced such atrocities; 
and that, for his own part, he was resolved the Indian idols 
should be demolished that very hour, if it cost him his life.’' To 


» Herrera, dec. 2. lib 5, cap. 13.— Las Ca^as, Hi»t de las India*. M.S., 
Ub. 3. cap. 1 22. Herrera has put a ^ery edilyin* haranifiir, on thU 
sion, into the mouth of Cortes, ^hirh savour* mur^ more of the pric^ 
than the soldier. Docs he not confound him with Father 01 me<lo? 

• “ Esto habemos visto,” says the Letter of Vera Crux. alKtmoa dc 
nosotros. y los que lo han visto dixen que es la mas trrnble v U mas 
dever que jamas han vUto.” Still more slronaly speaks 
Ber?(!d DiaTmfsrde la cinquista. cap 51) The Lett^ compute, that 
there were fifty or sixty persons thus butchered in each of 

^ving an innual consumption, in the coui.tn.-» which the 
every year, giving thousand v ctimsl CarU de 


every vear civing an annual con»uiii|^ww»i, 

Span’iafda had then visited, of three or four thmiMnd r*'""’*’ ^ 

V^ra Crux, MS ) However loose this arithmetic may be, the general fact 

is appalling. 
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postpone the work of conversion was a sin. In the enthusiasm 
of the moment^ the dictates of policy and ordinary prudence 
were alike unheeded. 

Scarcely waiting for his commands^ the Spaniards moved 
towards one of the principal UocaUis, or temples, which rose 
high on a pyramidal foundation, with a steep ascent of stone 
steps in the middle. The cacique, divining their purpose, 
instantly called his men to arms. The Indian warriors gathered 
from all quarters, with shrill cries and clashing of weapons; 
while the priests, in their dark cotton robes, with dishevelled 
tresses matted with blood, flowing wildly over their shoulders, 
rushed frantic among the natives, calling on them to protect 
their gods from violation I All was now confusion, tumult, and 
warlike menace, where so lately had been peace and the sweet 
brotherhood of nations. 

Cortes took his usual prompt and decided measures. He 
caused the cacique and some of the principal inhabitants and 
priests to arrested by his soldiers. He then commanded 
them to quiet the people, for, if an arrow was shot against a 
Spaniard, it should cost every one of them his life. Marina, at 
the same time, represented the madness of resistance, and 
reminded the cacique, that, if he now alienated the affections 
of the Spaniards, he would be left without a protector against 
the terrible vengeance of Montezuma. These temporal con- 
siderations seem to have had more weight with the Totonac 
chieftain than those of a more spiritual nature. He covered 
his face with his hands, exclaiming, that the gods would avenge 
their own wrongs. 

The Christians were not slow in availing themselves of his 
tacit acquiescence. Fifty soldiers, at a signal from their general, 
sprang up the great stairway of the temple, entered the building 
on the summit, the walls of which were black with human gore, 
tore the huge wooden idols from their foundations, and dragged 
them to the edge of the terrace. Their fantastic forms and 
features, conveying a symbolic meaning, which was lost on the 
Spaniards, seemed in their eyes only the hideous lineaments of 
Satan. With great alacrity they rolled the colossal monsters 
down the steps of the pyramid, amidst the triumphant shouts 
of their own companions, and the groans and lamentations 
of the natives. They then consummated the whole by burning 
them in the presence of the assembled multitude. 

The same effect followed as in Cozumel. The Totonacs, 
finding their deities incapable of preventing or even punishing 
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dib profanation of their shrines^ conceived a mean opinion ot 
their pow^, compared with that of the mysterioua and formUh 
able strangers. The floor and walls of the Uuttti were then 
cleansed, by command of Cort6s, from their foul impurities; a 
fresh coating of stucco was laid on them by the Indian masons; 
and an altar was raised, surmounted by a lofty cross, and hung 
with garlands of roses. A procession was next formed, in which 
some of the principal Totonac priests, exchanging their dark 
mantles for robes of white, carried lighted candles in their hands; 
while an image of the Virgin, half smothered under the weight 
of flowers, was borne aloft, and, as the procession climbed the 
steps of the temple, was deposited above the altar. Mass 
was performed by Father Olmedo, and the impressive character 
of the ceremony and the passionate eloquence of the good priest 
touched the feelings of the motley audience, until Indians as 
well as Spaniards, if we may trust the chronicler, were melted 
into tears and audible sobs. The Protestant missionary seeks 


to enlighten the understanding of his convert by the pale light 
of reason. But the bolder Catholic, kindling the spint by the 
splendour of the spectacle and by ^e glowing portrait of an 
agonised Redeemer, sweeps along his hearers m a tempest of 
passion, that drowns everything like reflection. He has sccur^ 
his convert, however, by the hold on his affections, an easier 
and more powerful hold with the untutored savage, than reason. 

An old soldier named Juan dc Torres, disabled by bodily 
infirmity, consented to remain and watch over the sanctu^ 
and instruct the natives in its services. Cortes then embracing 
his Totonac allies, now brothers in religion as in arms, set out 
once more for the Villa Rica, where he had some arrangements 
to complete, previous to his departure for the capital. ^ 

He was surprised to find that a Spanish vessel had arrived 
there in his absence, having on board twelve soldiers and two 
horses. It was under the command of a captain named Sauced^ 
a cavalier of the ocean, who had followed m the track of Cortn 
m quest of adventure. Though a small, they afford^ a very 
seasonable, body of recruits for the little army. By these men, 
the Spaniards were informed that Velasques, the governor of 
Cuba had lately received a warrant from the Spanish govern- 
ment to establish a colony in the newly discovered countries. 

Cort6s now resolved to put a plan m execution which he had 
been some time meditating. He knew Ae late ^ 

the colony, as well ashisown authonty, would to the ground 
without the royal sanction. He knew, too, that the interest 
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of Velasquez, which was great at court, would, as soon as he 
was acquainted with his secession^ be .wholly employed to 
circumvent and crush him. He resolved to anticipate liis 
movements, and to send a vessel to Spain, with despatches 
addressed to the emperor himself, announcing the nature and 
extent of his discoveries, and to obtain, if possible, the con- 
firmation of his proceedings. In order to conciliate his master’s 
good-will, he further proposed to send him such a present as 
should suggest lofty ideas of the importance of his own services 
to the crown. To effect this, the royal fifth he considered in- 
adequate. He conferred with his officers, and persuaded them 
to relinquish their share of the treasure. At his instance, they 
made a similar application to the soldiers; representing that 
it was the earnest wish of the general, who set the example by 
resigning his own fifth, equal to the share of the crown. It 
was but little that each man was asked to surrender, but the 
whole would make a present worthy of the monarch for whom 
it was intended. By this sacrifice they might hope to secure 
his indulgence for the past, and his favour for the future; a 
temporary sacrifice, that would be well repaid by the security 
of the rich possessions which awaited them in Mexico. A paper 
was then circulated among the soldiers, which all, who were 
disposed to relinquish their shares, were requested to sign. 
Those who declined should have their claims respected, and 
receive the amount due to them. No one refused to sign ; thus 
furnishing another example of the extraordinary power obtained 
by Cort6s over these rapacious spirits, who, at his call, sur- 
rendered up the very treasures which had been the great object 
of their hazardous enterprise! ' 

* Bernal Diaz, Hist de la Conqiiista. cap 53 — Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. 
Chich , MS , ca[) 82 — Carta de Vera Cniz, MS A complete inventf)ry 
of the articles received from Montezuma is contained in tiic Caria de Vera 
Crux — The following are a few’ of the items 

Two collars made of gold and precious stones 

A hundred ounces of gold ore, that their Highnesses might see in what 
state the gold came from the mines 

Two birds made of green feathers, with feet, beaks, and eyes of gold, — 
and, in the same piece with them, animals of gold, resembling snails 

A large alligator's head of gold 

A lurd of green feathers, with feet, beak, and eyes of gold 

Two birds made of thread and featherwork, having the quills of their 
wings and tails, their feet, eyes, and the ends of their beaks, of gold, — 
standing upon two reeds covered with goKl, which are raised on balls of 
featherwork and gold embroidery, one white and the other yellow, with 
seven tassels of featherwork hanging from each of them. 

A large wheel of silver weighing forty marks, and several smaller onei 
of the same metal 
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. thi* present with a letter to the emperor, 

in which he gave a full account of al] iImi liati befallen him 
since his departure from Cuba; of hi» vaimus di>coverieSy 
batUes, and traflic v^ith tlic natives; Uirir mnvmiun to 
Christianity; his btrange perils am! siifTerini'^ , inaiiv parti- 
culars rmpecting the lands he had Msitei’, and buch a^ he could 
collect^ in resard to the great Mexican monarch v and its 
sovereign. He stated his dillicilt^ wiili tlie go\crnor of 
Cuba, the proceedings of the armv in refiTence to (olmiiMititMi. 
and besought the emperor to amtirip tin ir acts, ns aril os his 
own authority, cxpres'iing his entire confidence tli.it he sh»>uhl 
be able, svith the aid of his l^raxe fulloaers to place the ( as*.ili.iii 
crown in possession of this ureat Indian cin|iiie * 

This was the celebrated i-trst I ethr, as it is called, of Corti s, 
v.hich has hitherto eluded e\er\ sean h that h.is luni made for 
It in the libraries uf Kiiro|H- * Its existrm e is fiilK established 
by references to it. Uith in his nan shIim iiueiit litters, anil in 
the aritings of con temporaries * Its genual p'ir|iort is gisrii 


A bos of feathrrwitik mihr nlrr^tl fii ailli j I'loe nl 

Kold. weii'liing se\rni\ .niiirrs, 111 tin !• iila 

Tao pieces of rl<ilh mummi with !• itlnrs, 4iiiilhn ailh \411rg4tr1l 
coliiurs, .snd aiiuthrr Hurkcd Mitli I In k ami H'liir . 

A large wheel of gnM ailh htfiin « ti| ^11 in • tiii'ii ih m 11, and winkul 
aith tiilts of liM\rs, wiipjliinr iImihiihI n hi Inin 'ml l•nllr(*^ 

A fan of sariegatrd |i ili.irMurk, wiili thiit\ se^rti itnli (lilfil mill 

gold 

I'lve of variri Ill’ll fi etifi** fmir of ulnrli lii\e ten, and llie 
other thirteen rnd'i n.il" nsi-iI viiili kkM 

Sistern sliiplds of I rrciniis st'iiiis 41111 t> il.'iPis Ilf \ III ms rulniiift 
haiiRing from tlnir inns 

Iwo pif’C^s Ilf CiilluD \*r\ rirlilv viriiiig' l mitli I l.irk rfml wlni^ 
piiibroideTv 

Sis shields, wh roserrd with a plate nf gnlil, nitli sinnetliinK le^nidiliiig 
a golden mitre in the c nitre 

> " Uii<i iiiii> C art.i." si\s (oniiara, in l-is Im-se 411 iKms of it 

Crdnica, cip 4 »» .... 

■Ur Kidierisfiii St ites til It ll»’ l..ip«.' d I ihr irv 4t \ii i»i tiiniiiieil 
(or this document, at hi^ 11. Uif. Imt ai: oit s,iir . nii.t .rv of 
America, \ol 11 note yn | 1 1 1 ' nM Ihi 11 mi p I 'it in tie m U.i n t irr lie% 
inadi’ for me m the Hrilish uni, tk*’ l<i'\ d I ilir4Tviif Jkiris. and tli it of 
the Academy of IlMorv at Mvliid Ilmlist i« 4 grrii di |••Mltllrv f"i th^ 
nilimial histnneal dncuii.eiits, hut a vir\ tli.m- ;li inM*'»‘*i •« *•* i*' P 
makes it certain that this is aariting to the c< lli'rin.n As the nui»rra 
receiseil it on the e\e of his rinliark iti>>ii h-r fieriiiinT, and the I ritir 
nf Vera Crua, fnraarded at the sai.ie tiiiir l^ in ll.f lihnr. of Vi«iiria, 
thH would srem. after all l« be the iioisl pp h ihl^ plae^ of il; re tr* at 

■“ En uiia nao,” lavs Curies, m the my hisi vntenee of Ins '^lond 
Letter to the emperor, *' que de esu Nneva Lspafia de Vuestra Sura 
Macestad dcspar.ie k 16 de Julm dr il afio isiq embie S Viji’stra Alm/a 
mu¥ lana r particular Rrlacion de las ensas hi da aqiii lla rapm devpiea 
flue VO 2 ella vine en ella sureilidas” (Rel Srg de CortSs ap Lnren- 
Ma, p 38) ‘*Cort6fc escnbio," layi Bern.il liiaa. " eegun SI n^e. diio, 

I— II 3W 
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by his chaplain, Gomara. The importance of the document 
has doubtless been much overrated; and, should it ever come 
to light, it will probably be found to add little of interest to the 
matter contained in the letter from Vera Cruz, which has formed 
the basis of the preceding portion of our narrative. He had no 
sources of information beyond those open to the authors of the 
latter document. He was even less full and frank in his com- 
munications, if it be true, that he suppressed all notice of the 
discoveries of his two immediate predecessors.^ 

The magistrates of the Villa Rica, in their epistle, went over 
the same ground with Cortes; concluding with an emphatic 
representation of the misconduct of Velasquez, whose venality, 
extortion, and selfish devotion to his personal interests, to the 
exclusion of those of his sovereign’s as well as of his own 
followers, they placed in a most clear and unenviable light. 
They implored the government not to sanction his interference 
with the new colony, which would be fatal to its welfare, but 
to commit the undertaking to Hernando Cort6s, as the man 
most capable, by his experience and conduct, of bringing it to 
a glorious termination.* 

With this letter went also another in the name of the citizen- 
soldiers of Villa Rica, tendering their dutiful submission to the 
sovereigns, and requesting the confirmation of their proceedings, 
above all that of Cortes as their general. 

con recta relacion, mas no vimos su carta ” (Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 
53 ) (Also Oviedo, Hist, de las Ind., MS., lib. 33, cap. i, and Gomara, 
ut supra ) Were it not for these positive testimonies, one might suppose 
that the Carta de Vera Cruz had suggested an imaginary letter of Cort6s. 
Indeed, the copy of the former document, beK)uging to the Spanish 
Academy of History — and perhaps the original at Vienna — bears the 
erroneous title of Prmicra Relacion de Cort6s. 

*lhis IS the imputation of Bernal Diaz, reported on hearsay, as he 
admits he never saw the letter himself — Ibid , cap 54.. 

• This document is of the greatest value and interest, coming as it docs 
from the best instructed persons in the camp It presents an elaborate 
record of all then known of the countries they had visited, and of the 
principal movements of the army, to the time of the foundation of the 
Villa Rica. The writers conciliate our confidence by the circumspect 
tone of their narration. “ Querer dar,” they say, " a Vuestra Magestad 
todas las particularidades de esta tierra y gente de ella, podna ser que en 
algo se eirase la relacion, porque muchas de ellas no se nan visto mas de 
por informaciones de los naturales de ella, y por esto no nos enlrem^temos 
A dar mas de aquello que por muy cierto y verdadero Vras. Realcs Altezas 
podiAn mandar tener. ’ The account given of Velasquez, however, must 
be considered as an ex parte testimony, and, as such, admitted with great 
reserve. It was essential to their own vindication, to vindicate Cort6s. 
The letter has never been printed. The original exists, as above stated, in 
the Imperial Library at Vienna. The copy m my possession, covenng 
more than sixty pages folio, is taken from that of the Academy of History 
at Madrid. 
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The selection of the agents for the mission wns a delicate 
matter, as on the rcsujt might depend the future fortunes of 
the colony its commander. Gsrlis intrusted the affair 
to two cavaliers on whom he could rely : Francisco de Moniejo, 
the ancient partisan of V^elosquez, and Alonso Hernandez de 
Puertocarrero. The latter officer was a near kinsman of the 
Count of Medellin, and it was hoped his high connections might 
secure a favourable influence at court. 

Together with the treasure, which seemed to verify the 
assertion that “ the land teemed with gold as abundantly as 
that whence Solomon drew the same precious metal for his 
temple,** several Indian manuscripts were sent. Some were of 
cotton, others of the Mexican a^ave. Their unintelligible 
characters, says a chronicler, excited little interest in the 
conquerors. As evidence of intellectual culture, however, they 
formed higher objects of interest to n philosophic mind, than 
those costly fabrics which attested only the mechanlnil ingenuity 
of the nation.^ Four Indian slaves were added as specimens of 
the natives. They had been rescued from the cages in which 
they were confined for sacrifice. One of the best vessels of the 
fleet was selected for the voyage » manned by fifteen seamen, 
and placed under the direction of the pilot Alaminos. He was 
directed to hold his course through the Bahama channel, north 
of Cuba, or Femandina, as it was then called, and on no account 
to touch at that island, or any other in the Indian ocean. With 
these instructions, the good ship took its departure on the 
26th of July, freighted with the treasures and the good wishes 
of the community of the Villa Rica de Vera Cruz. 

After a quick run the emissaries matic the island of Cuba, 
and, in direct disregard of orders, anchored before Maricn 
on the northern side of the island. I his was done to accom- 
modate Montejo, who wished to visit a plantation owned by 
him in the neighbourhood. While ofT the |)ort, a sailor got 
on shore, and, crossing the island to St. jauo, the cajiilal, 
spread everywhere tidings of the expedition, mUil they reached 
the ears of Velasquez. It was the first intelligence which hod 
been received of the armament since its departure; and, as 
the governor listened to the recital, it would not l>c easy to 
paint the mingled em(>tions of curiosity, astonishment, and 
wrath, which agitated his bosom. In the first sally of passion, 

* Peter Martyr, prc-eniinrnt alK)ve his contcmporari'^s for thr enlightened 
views he took of the new disco\rnrs. devotes half a chapter to the Indus 
manu<%rripts. In which he rec/>rni''ed the evidence of 1 aviUsation analogous 
to the Egyptian. — De Orbe Novo, dec 4 , cap 8. 
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he poured a storm of invective on the heads of his secretary 
and treasurer, the friends of Cort6s, who had recommended 
him as the le^er of the expedition. After somewhat relieving 
himself in this way, he despatched two fast-sailing vessels to 
Marien with orders to seize the rebel ship, and, in case of her 
departure, to follow and overtake her. 

But before the ships could reach that port, the bird had flown, 
and was far on her way across the broad Atlantic. Stung with 
mortification at this fresh disappointment, Velasquez wrote 
letters of indignant complaint to the government at home, and 
to the fathers of St. Jerome, in Hispaniola, demanding redress. 
He obtained little satisfaction from the last. He resolved 
however, to take it into his own hands, and set about making 
formidable preparations for another squadron, which should 
be more than a match for that under his rebellious officer. 
He was indefatigable in his exertions, visiting every part of 
the island, and straining all his resources to effect his purpose. 
The preparations were on a scale that necessarily consumed 
many months. 

Meanwhile the little vessel was speeding her prosperous way 
across the waters; and, after touching at one of the Azores, 
came safely into the harbour of St. Lucar, in the month of 
October. However long it may appear in the more perfect 
nautical science of our day, it was reckoned a fair voyage 
for that. Of what befell the commissioners on their arrival, 
their reception at court, and the sensation caused by their 
intelligence, I defer the account to a future chapter.^ 

Shortly after the departure of the commissioners, an affair 
occurred of a most unpleasant nature. A number of persons, 
with the priest Juan Diaz at their head, ill-affected, from 
some cause or other, towards the administration of Cort6s, 
or not relishing the hazardous expedition before them, laid a 
plan to seize one of the vessels, make the best of their way to 
Cuba, and report to the governor the fate of the armament. 
It was conducted with so much secrecy, that the party had 
got their provisions, water, and everything necessary for the 
voyage, on board, without detection; when the conspiracy was 
betrayed on the very night they were to sail by one of their 

* Bernal Diaz, Hist, de la Conqnista, cap 54-57. — Gomara, Crdnica, 
cap. 40. — Herrera, Hist. General, dec. 2, Lb. 5, cap. 14. — Carta de Vera 
Cruz, MS. Martyr's copious information was chiefly derived from his con- 
versations with Alaminos and the two envoys, on their arrival at court. — 
De Orbe Novo, dec. 4, cap. 6, et alibi; also Idem, Opus Bpistolanim 
(Amstelodami, 1670), ep. 650. 
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own D^ber, who repented the part he had taken in it. The 
general caused the persons implicated to be instantly appre- 
hended. An examination was instituted. Tlic guilt of the 
parties was placed beyond a doubt. Sentence of death was 
passed on two of the ringleaders; another, the pilot, was con- 
demned to lose his feet, and several others to be whippt'd. 
'^e priest, probably the most guilty of the whole, claiming 
the usual benefit of clergy, was permitted to escape. One of 
those condemned to the gallows was named ICscudero, the very 
alguacil who, the reader may remember, so stealthily appre- 
hended Cortes before the sanctuary in Cuba. The general on 
signing the death-warrants was heard to exclaim, Would that 
I had never learned to write!*' It was not the first time, it 
was remarked, that the exclamation had l>cen uttered in similar 
circumstances. 

^ I'he arrangements l)eing now fully settled at the Villa Kica, 
Cortes sent forward Alvarado, with a large part of the army 
to Cempoalla, where he soon after joined them with the 
remainder. The late affair of the conspiracy seems to have 
made a deep impression on his mind. It showed him that 
there were timid spirits in the camp on whom lie could not rely, 
and who, he feared, might spread the seeds of disalTection 
among their companions. Even the more resolute, on any 
occasion of disgust or disappointment hereafter, might falter 
in purpose, and, getting possession of the vessels, abandon the 
enterpnse. This was already too vast, and the odds were too 
formidable, to authorise expectation of success with diminution 
of numbers. Experience showed that this was always to be 
apprehended, while means of escape were at hand. The best 
chance for success was to cut ofl these means. He came to the 
daring resolution to destroy the fleet, without the knowledge 
of his army. 

When arrived at Cempoalla, he communicated his design to 
a few of his devoted adherents, who entered warmly into his 
views, llirough them he readily persuaded the pilots, by 
means of those golden arguments which weigh more than any 
other with ordinary minds, to make such a report of the 
condition of the fleet as suited his puqxise. I'he ships, they 
said, were grievously racked by the heavy gales they had 
encountered, and, what was worse, the worms had eaten into 
their sides and bottoms until most of them were not sea-worthy, 
and some indeed, could scarcely now be kept afloat. 

Cortes received the communication with surprise; ‘‘for he 
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could well dissemble,” observes Las Casas, with his usual 
friendly comment, “ when it suited his interests.” “ If it be 
so,” he exclaimed, “we must make the best of itl Heaven’s 
will be done I ” He then ordered five of the worst-conditioned 
to be dismantled, their cordage, sails, iron, and whatever was 
moveable, to be brought on shore, and the ships to be sunk. 
A survey was made of the others, and, on a similar report, four 
more were condemned in the same manner. Only one small 
vessel remained! 

When the intelligence reached the troops in Cempoalla, it 
caused the deepest consternation. They saw themselves cut 
off by a single blow from friends, family, country 1 The stoutest 
h Mrts quailed before the prospect of being thus abandoned on 
a hostile shore, a handful of men arrayed against a formidable 
empire. When the news arrived of the destruction of the five 
vessels first condemned, they had acquiesced in it, as a necessary 
measure, knowing the mischievous activity of the insects in 
these tropical seas. But, when this was followed by the loss 
of the remaining four, suspicions of the truth flashed on their 
minds. They felt they were betrayed. Murmurs, at first 
deep, swelled louder and louder, menacing open mutiny, 
“ Their general,” they said, “ had led them Lke cattle to be 
butchered in the shambles I ” The affair wore a most alarming 
aspect. In no situation was Cortes ever exjxjsed to greater 
danger from his soldiers. 

His presence of mind did not desert him at this crisis. He 
called his men together, and employing the tones of persuasion 
rather than authority, assured them that a survey of the ships 
showed they were not fit for service. If he had ordered them 
to be destroyed, they should consider, also, that his was the 
greatest sacrifice, for they were his property, — all, indeed, he 
possessed in the world. The troops on the other hand, would 
derive one great advantage from it, by the addition of a hundred 
able-bodied recruits, before recjuircd to man the vessels. But, 
even if the fleet had been saved, it could have been of little 
service in their present expedition ; since they would not need 
it if they succeeded, while they would be too far in the interior 
to profit by it if they failed. He besought them to turn their 
thoughts in another direction. To be thus calculating chances 
and means of escape was unworthy of brave souls. They had 
set their hands to the work; to look back, as they advanced, 
would be their ruin. They had only to resume their former 
confidence in themselves and their general, and success was 
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certain. “ As for me/’ he concluded, “ 1 have chosen my pan. 
1 will remain here, while there is one to hear me company. If 
there be any so craven, as to shrink from sliariiig the dangers 
of our glonous enterprisCp let them go home, in God's name. 
There is still one vessel left. Let thm take that and return 
to Cuba. They can tell there how thev deserted tlicir cmii- 
mander and their comradr^ and patiently wait till we return 
loaded with the spoils of the Artci's.” 

The pctlitic orator had touched the right chord in the bosonic 
of the soldiers. As he spuke, their resentment gradually dinl 
away. The faded viiiuns of future richer and glorv, rekindled 
by his eloquence, again floaU^d liefore tlicir imagin.itions. The 
first shock o\er, the\ felt .i«>h.iined of their tcin|Mir.irv distrust, 
ne enthusiasm for their Icidcr re\i\cd. for they felt tlut under 
his b.inner only tlicy could hope for \ u torv ; and tliey testified 
the revulsion of their feehii.:^ by inaking the air ring with tlieir 
shouts, “ To Mexico I to Mexico! " 

The destruction of his fleet h\ ('ort^s is, fierlmps, the must 
remarkable passage in tlie life nf this reiii.irk.ih1e m.in. Ilistnrv, 
indeed, affords eXiiiiiples of a siin kir e\|Kihent in emergencies 
somewhat similar; init none where the dunces of success were 
so prec.irinus. .iml defe.it Wfiilil Iil mi dis.isii(iiis ‘ Had he failed, 
it might well seem .111 .ict of madness Vet it was the fniit of 
deliberate culciil.ition He h.id set fortune, fame, life itself, 
all upon the cast, and must almle tlie issue 'Hiere w.is no 
alternative in liis niin.l hut to sun ml nr ficnsh The measure 
he adopted greatly imrea-ed the chinre of surrrss Ihit to 
carry it into execution, in the fare of .in incensed and desjierute 
soldierx', was nn act of resuhition that has few p.ir.illels in 
hi8tor\ * 

■ Perhaps the nrnst rem.irkiM^ lli* e rx iTiipl*** ii that of Jiili in, wf o 

in hH iiiif'irtiinite A«s\ritii iiiv isi. n, linrnt ll'«* a<*(*t wliirh hail rjirieU 
him up the riipri^ Ihe st> r\ is lolil Ii« r.iMfin sIimhs very « 4 lls- 
firtiirils I'lat Ihe flrrt nnuM have Tmised a l.rnlraiire rather than a help 
to the emperfir in hi^ fiirthir prurr** llisinrv ul the |>rcline and 

Fall /\i>l IX p 177 ), "f .Mil ’i.in*s etr. 11* nt eili'i hi 

■ He .irri.iinl xiien iii Ihe text Ihe desiriicii»n of the fl^t Is not 
that of Hrin.il Piax, whn «late^ it t(t have been arr'iniph I not only 
with the kniiMlerl,;e, li'it entire ar|iri«hatinn of the arinv, though at Ihe 
■Uf!i!i«>lion of Cortfi (Hist de la Conqnisia. rap sS ) Tins \ersion Is 
lanrti Hied hv Dr Robertson (llistury of Auiriro. \'>l 11 pn ss) isi) 
One Hh'iiild l*e %erv In depart from the l,»ir» I refiirt of the ..Id 
soldier esperi.illv when r. »ifi»’n.**d hy the ditirirniri fiine indi'inenl of Ihe 
hi'.tifriin of America H I t^*rl4s expr«<. Iv d^fl r s In his iMOr to the 
emperor, that he ordered the \esseK to |.e sunk, wit* ml the knowledcr of 
his men. from Ihe ari|ireheri«i|on. that, if the mearas of esrap* weie iifirn. 
the timid and di'.affected miffhl, at mine future iiin^ avail tlieii,«e|vea of 
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Fray Bartolom^ de las Casaa, bishop of <^hiapa, whoso* Hirlory of 
the Indies forms an important authority for the preceding pages, 
was one of the most remarkable men of the sixteenth century. He 
was bom at Seville in X474. His father accompanied Columbus, as 
a common soldier, in his first voyage to the New World; and he 
acquired wealth enough by his vocation to place his son at the Uni> 
versity of Salamanca. During his residence there, he was attended 
by an Indian page, whom his father had brought with him from 
Hispaniola. Thus the uncompromising advocate for freedom began 
his career as the owner of a slave himself. But he did not long 
remain so, for his slave was one of those subsequently liberated by 
the generous commands of Isabella. 

In 1498, he completed his studies in law and divinity, took his 
degree of licentiate, and, in 1 502, accompanied Oviedo, in the most 
brilliant armada which had been equipped for the Western World. 
Eight years after, he was admitted to priest’s orders in St. Domingo, 
an event somewhat memorable, since ne was the first person conse- 
crated in that holy office in the colonies. On the occupation of Cuba 
by the Spaniards, Las Casas passed over to that island, where he 
obtained a curacy in a small settlement. He soon, however, made 
himself known to the governor, Velasquez, by the fidelity with which 
he discharged his duties, and especially by the influence which his 
mild and benevolent teaching obtained for him over the Indians. 
Through his intimacy with the governor, Las Casas had the means of 
ameliorating the condition of the conquered race, and from this time 
he may be said to have consecrated all his energies to this one great 
object. At this period, the scheme of repartimientos, introduced 
soon after the discoveries of Columbus, was in full operation, and the 
aboriginal population of the islands was rapidly melting away under 


them. (Rel. Scg. de Cort6s, ap. Lorenzana, p 41.) The cavaliers Montejo 
y Puertocarrero, on their visit to Spain, stated, in their depositions, that 
the general destroyed the fleet on information received from the pilots. 
(Declaraciones, MSS ) Narvaez, in bis accusation of Cortes, and Las 
Casas, speak of the act in terras of unqualified reprobation, charging him, 
moreover, with bribing the pilots to bore holes in the bottoms of the 
ships, in order to disable them. (Demanda de Narvaez, MS. — Hist, de 
las Indias, MS., Ub. 3, cap, 122.) The same account of the transaction, 
though with a very different commentary as to its merits, is repeated by 
Oviedo (Hist, de las Ind., MS., lib 33, cap. 2), Gomara (Crdnica, cap. 
42), and Peter Martyr (De Orbe Novo, dec. 5, cap. i), all of whom had 
access to the best sources of information. 

The affair, so remarkable as the act of one individual, t^omes absolutely 
incredible, when considered as the result of so many independent wills. 
It is not improbable, that Bernal Diaz, from his known devotion to the 
cause, may have been one of the few to whom Cort6s confided his purpose. 
The veteran, in writing his narrative, many years after, may have mi^staken 
a part for the whole, and in his zeal to secure to the army a full share 
of the glory of the expedition, too exclusively appropriated by the general 
(a great object, as he tells us, of his history), may have distnbuted among 
his comrades the credit of an exploit, which, in this instance, at least, 
properly belonged to their commander. — Whatever be the cause of the 
discrepancy, his solitary testimony can hardly be sustained against the 
weight of contemporary evidence from such competent sources. 
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a system^ opprasio^. whidi has been tddom paralleled In the 
annals onnanldnd. Las Casas, outraged at the d^y exhibition of 
cnm and misery, returned to Spain, to obtain some redress from 
government. Ferd in a n d died soon after his arrival* Charles was 
absrat. but the reins ^crc held by Cardinal Ximenes. who listened 
to the TOmplaiats of the benevolent missionary, and. with his char* 
acteristic vigour, instituted a commission of three liieronomite friars, 
with full authority, as already noticed in the text, to reform abuses. 
Las Casas was honoured, for his exertions, with the title of '* PrO’ 
tector General of the Indians/* 

The new commissioners behaved with great discretion. But their 
office was one of consummate difficulty, as it required time to intro- 
duce important changes in established institutions. The ardent 
and impetuous temper of Las Casas, disdamnig every consideration 
of prudence, overleaped all these obstacles, and chaleil under what 
he considered the lukewarm and temporising policy of the commis- 
sioners. As he was at no pains to conceal his disgust, the parties 
soon came to a misunderstanding with each other; and Las Casas 
again returned to the mother country, to stimulate the government, 
if possible, to more effectual measures for the protection of the 
natives. 

He found the country under the administration of the Flemings, 
who discovered from the hrst a wholesome abhorrence of the abuses 
practised in the colonies, and who in short, seemed inclined to 
tolerate no peculation or extortion but their own. 1 hey acquiesced, 
without much difficulty, in the recommendations of 1^ Casas, who 
proposed to relieve the natives by sending out Castilian laliourers. 
and by importing negro slaves into the islands. This last proposi- 
tion has brought heavy obloquy on the head of its author, who has 
been freely accused of having thus introduced negro slavery into 
the New World. Others, with equal groundlessness, have attempted 
to vindicate his memory from the reproach of having recommended 
the measure at all. Unfortunately for the latter assertion. Las 
Casas, in his History of tha Indies, confesses, with deep regret and 
humiliation, his advice on this occasion, founded on the most 
erroneous views, as he frankly states; since, to use his own words, 
" the same law applies equally to the negro as to the Indian.*' Hut 
so far from having introduced slavery by this measure into the 
islands, the importation of blacks there dates from the beginning of 
the century. It was recommended by some of the wisest and most 
benevolent persons in the colony, as the means of diminishing the 
amount of human suffering; since the African was more fitt^ by 
his consbtution to endure the climate and the severe toil imposed 
on the slave, than the feeble and effeminate islander. It was a 
suggestion of humanity, however mistaken, and. considering the 
circumstances under which it occurred, and the age, it may well be 
forgiven in Las Casas, especially taking into view that, as be became 
more enlightened himself, he was so ready to testify his regret at 
having unadvisedly countenanced the measure. 

The experiment recommended by Las Casas was made; but. 
through the apathy of Fonseca, president of the Indian Council, not 
heartily, — and it failed. The good missionary now propoeed 
I— ♦h 397 
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another, and much bolder scheme. He requested that a large tract 
of country in Tierra Firme, in the neighbourhood of the famous 
pearl fisheries, might be ceded to him for the purpose of planting a 
colony there, and of converting the natives to Christianity. He 
required that none of the authorities of the islands, and no military 
force, especially, should be allowed to interfere with his movements. 
He pledged himself by peaceful means alone to accomplish all that 
had been done by violence in other quarters. He asked only that 
a certain number of labourers should attend him, invited by a 
bounty from government, and that he might further be accompanied 
by fifty Dominicans, who were to be distinguished like himself by a 
peculiar dress, that should lead the natives to suppose them a 
different race of men from the Spaniards. This proposition was 
denounced as chimerical and fantastic by some, whose own oppor- 
tunities of observation entitled their judgment to respect. These 
men declared the Indian, from his nature, incapable of civilisation. 
The question was one of such moment, that Charles the Fifth 
ordered the discussion to be conducted before him. The opponent 
of T.as Casas was first heard, when the good missionary, m answer, 
warmed by the noble cause he was to maintain, and nothing daunted 
by the august presence in which he stood, delivered himself with a 
fervent eloquence that went directly to the hearts of his auditors. 
“ The Christian religion," he concluded, " is equal in its operation, 
and is accommodated to every nation on the globe. It robs no one 
of his freedom, violates none of his inherent rights, on the ground 
that he is a slave by nature, as pretended; and it well becomes your 
Majesty to banish so monstrous an oppression from your kingdoms 
in the beginning of your reign, that the Almighty may make it long 
and glorious." 

In the end Las Casas prevailed. He was furnished with the men 
and means for establishing his colony; and, in 1520, embarked for 
America. But the result was a lamentable failure. The country 
assigned to him lay in the neighbourhood of a Spanish settlement, 
which had already committed some acts of violence on the natives. 
To quell the latter, now thrown into commotion, an armed force was 
sent by the young " Admiral " from Hispaniola. The very people, 
among whom Las Casas was to appear as the messenger of peace, 
were thus involved in deadly strife with his countrymen. The enemy 
had been before him in his own harvest. While waiting for the close 
of these turbulent scenes, the labourers, whom he had taken out with 
him, dispersed, in despair of effecting their object. And after an 
attempt to pursue, with his faithful Dominican brethren, the work 
of colonisation further, other untoward circumstances compelled 
them to abandon the project altogether. Its unfortunate author, 
overwhelmed with chagrin, took refuge in the Dominican monastery 
in the island of Hispaniola. — The failure of the enterprise should, no 
doubt, be partly ascribed to circumstances beyond the control of its 
projector. Yet it is impossible not to recognise, in the whole scheme 
and III the conduct of it, the hand of one much more familiar with 
books than men, who, in the seclusion of the cloister, had meditated 
and matured his benevolent plans, without fully estimating the 
obstacles that lay m their way. and who counted too confidently on 
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meeting tbe same generous enthusiasm in ot tiers which glowed in his 
own tx^om. 

He found in his dL^sprace the greatest consolation and sympathy 
from the brethren of St. Dominic, who stood forth as the avowed 
champions of the Indians on all occasions, and showed themsllves 
as devoted to the cau^e of freedom in the New World, as they had 
been hostile to it in the Old. Las Casas soon became a memiKr of 
their order, and. in his monastic retirement, applied himself for 
many years to the performance of his spiritual duties, and the com- 
position of various works, all directed, more or less, to vindicate the 
rights of the Indians. Here, too. he commenced his great work, the 
Histona General de hs Jndias. which he pursued, at intervals of 
leisure, from 1527 till a few xtars brf<^re his death. His time, how- 
ever. was not wholly absorl>ed by thcNe labt^urs, and he found means 
to engage in several lal>orious missions. He preached the gospel 
among the natives of Nicaragua and Guatemala, and succeeded in 
converting and reducing to ol>edience some wild tnl>es in the latter 
province, who had defied the arms of his countrymen. In all these 
pious labours, he was sustainecl bv his Dominican brethren. At 
length, in 1 530. he crossetl the waters again, to seek further assistance 
and recruits among the members of liis order. 

A great change had taken place in the Ixmrd that now presiiled 
over the colonial department 1 he coM anrl n.arrow minded l-onset a. 
who during his long administration had, it may l>e truly said, shown 
himself the enemy of every great name and gocxl measure conneited 
with the Indians, had died His place, as president of tlie Indian 
Council, was filled by [.Gaysa. Charles’s confessor. This functionary, 
general of the Dominicans, gave ready audience to I.A8 (*asas, and 
showed a good will to Ins proposed plans of reform. Charles, too, 
now grown older, seemed f(» feel more deeply the responsibility of 
his station, and the necessity of r^'dressing the wrongs, too long 
tolerated, of his American subjects. The state of the colonies 
became a common topic of discussion, not <-idy m the council but in 
the court, and the rcpre.sentations of Las ( asas made an imjirrssion 
that manifested itself in the change of sentiment more clearly every 
day. He promoted thi.s by the publication of some of his writings 
at this time, and csj>ecially of his /»>m htma Hehu % nn , or short Account 
of the Deilfuctxnn of the 1 mixes in winch he sets l>rfore the reader the 
manifold atrocities committed by hi.H countrymen m diflerent parts 
of the New World in the prosecution of their conejursts. It is a talc 
of woe. Every line of tlie work may be said to l>e written in bloo<l 
However gocxl the motives of its author, we may regret that the lxx)k 
was ever written. He would have been certainly right not to spare 
his countrymen: to exhibit their misileeds in their true colours, and 
bv this appailirig picture— for such it would have been- to have 
recalled the nation and those who governed it. to a proper sense of 
the iniquitous career it was pursuing on the other side of the water. 
But. to produce a more striking effect, he has lent a willing ear to 
every tale of violence and rapine, and magnified the amount to a 
degree which borders on the ridiculous. The wild extravagance of 
his numerical estimates is of itself sufficient to shake amficience in 
the accuracy of his statements generally. Yet the naked Uuth was 
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too startling in itself to demand aid of exaggeration. The book 
found great favour with foreigners; was rapidly translated into 
various languages, and ornamented with characteristic designs, 
which seemed to put into action all the recorded atrocities of the 
text. It excited somewhat different feelings in his own countrymen, 
particularly the people of the colonies, who considered themselves 
the subjects of a gross, however undesigned, misrepresentation; and 
in his future intercourse with them it contributed, no doubt, to 
diminish his influence and consequent usefulness, by the spirit of 
alienation, and even resentment, which it engendered. 

Las Casas’ honest intentions, his enlightened views and long ex- 
perience, gained him deserved credit at home. This was visible in 
the important regulations made at this time for the better govern- 
ment of the colonies, and particularly in respect of the aborigines. 
A code of Laws, Las Nuevas Leyes, was passed, having for their 
avowed object the enfranchisement of this unfortunate race; and, 
in the wisdom and humanity of its provisions, it is easy to recognise 
the hand of the Protector of the Indians. The history of Spanish 
colonial legislation is the history of the impotent struggles of the 
government in behalf of the natives, against the avarice and cruelty 
of its subjects. It proves that an empire powerful at home — and 
Spain then was so — may be so widely extended, that its authority 
shall scarcely be felt in its extremities. 

The government testified their sense of the signal services of Las 
Casas, by promoting him to the bishopric of Cuzco, one of the richest 
sees in the colonies. But the disinterested soul of the missionary 
did not covet riches or preferment. He rejected the proffered 
dignity without hesitation. Yet he could not refuse the bishopric 
of Chiapa, a country which, from the poverty and ignorance of its 
inhabitants, offered a good field for his spiritual labours. In 1 544, 
though at the advanced age of seventy, he took upon himself these 
new duties, and embarked, for the fifth and last time, for the shores 
of America. His fame had preceded him. The colonists looked on 
his coming with apprehension, regarding him as the real author of 
the new code, which struck at their ancient immunities, and which 
he would be likely to enforce to the letter. Everywhere he was 
received with coldness. In some places his person was menaced 
with violence. But the venerable presence of the prelate, his 
earnest expostulations, which flowed so obviously from conviction, 
and his generous self-devotion, so regardless of personal considera- 
tions, preserved him from this outrage. Yet he showed no disposi- 
tion to conciliate his opponents by what he deemed an unworthy 
concession; and he even stretched the arm of authority so far as to 
refuse the sacraments to any who still held an Indian in bondage. 
This high-handed measure not only outraged the planters, but 
incurred the disapprobation of his own brethren in the Church. 
Three years were spent in disagreeable altercation without coming to 
any decision. The Spaniards, to borrow their accustomed phrase- 
ology on these occasions, “ obeying the law, but not fulfilling it," 
applied to the Court for further instructions; and the bishop, no 
longer supported by his own brethren, thwarted by the colonial 
magistrates, and outraged by the people, relinquished a post where 
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his presence conld be no further Useful . and returned to spend the 
remainder of his days in tranquillity at home. 

Yet, though withdrawn to his Dominican convent, he did not ]uisa 
his hours in slothful seclusion. He a^^ain appieared as the champion 
of Indian freedom in the famous controversy with Sepulvtila, one of 
the most acute scholars of the time, and far surpassing Las Casas in 
elegance and corr^tness of composition. But tne Bishop of Chiapa 
was 1^ superior in argument, at least in this discussion, where ne 
had right and reason on his side. In his " Thirty Proposi lions," as 
they are c^led, in which he sums up the several points of his case, 
he maintains, that the circumstances of inhdehty in religion cannot 
deprive a nation of its political rights: that the Holy See. in its 
grant of the New World to the Catholic sovereigns, ilesigneil only to 
confer the nght of converting its inhabitants to Chri»tianity. and of 
thus winning a peaceful authority over them; and that no authority 
could be valid which rested on other foundations 1 his wits 
striking at the root of the colonial empire, as assunieil by t'nstile. 
But the disinterested views of Las Casas, the resj^ect entertained 
for his principles, and the general conviction, it may be, of the force 
of his arguments, prevented the Court from taking umbrage at 
their import, or from pressing them to their legitimate conclusion. 
VVhile the wntings of Ins adversary were interdicted from publicu' 
tion, he had the satisfaction to see his own printe<l and circulated 
in every quarter. 

From this period his time was distributetl among his religious 
duties, his studies, and the composition of his works, esjiecially hia 
history. His constitution, naturally excellent, had been strengthened 
by a life of temperance and toil; and he retained his faculties uniin* 
paired to the last. He die<l after a short illfieH.s, July, 15^/). at the 
great age of ninety-t\%o. in his monastery of Atocha, at Maclnd. 

The character of I^as Casas may be inferrfsl from his career. He 
was one of those, to whose gifted minds arc reveale<l those glorious 
moral truths which, like the lights of heaven, arc hxrd and the same 
for ever; but which, though now familiar, were hidden from ail but 
a few penetrating intellects by the general darkness of the time in 
which he lived. He was a reformer, and hail the virtues and errors 
of a reformer. He w'as inspired by one great and glorious idea. 
This was the key to all his thoughts, all that he said and wrote, to 
every act of his long life. It was this which urged him to lift the 
voice of rebuke in the presence of princes, to brave the menaces of 
an infunated populace, to cross seas, to traverse mountains and 
deserts, to incur the alienation of fncmls, the hostility of enemies, 
to endure obloquy, in.sult, and persecution. It was this, Ux>. which 
made him reckless of obstacles. lc<l him to count too confidently on 
the co-opciation of others, animated his discussion, sharpcnei] his 
invective, too often steeped his pen in the gall of personal vitupera- 
tion, led him into gross exaggeration and over-colouring m his state- 
ments. and a blind credulity of evil that rendered him unsafe as a 
counsellor, and unsuccessful in the practical concerns of life. Hii 
motives were pure and elevated. But his manner of enfrircing them 
was not always so commendable. This may be gathcrc<l not only 
from the testimony of the colonists generally, who, as parties 
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interested, may be supposed to have been prqudiced; but firom that 
of the members of his own profesbion, persons high in office, and of 
integrity beyond bubptcion, not to add that of mi 3 Sionanes engaged 
in the same good work with himself. These, in their letters and 
reported conversations. ch<irged the Bishop of Chiapa with an 
arrogant, unchantable temper, which deluded his judgment, and 
venM Itself in unwarrantable cnniination against such as resisted 
his projects or differed from him in opinion. Las Casas, in short, 
was a man. But, if he had the errors of humanity, he had virtues 
that rarely lielong to it. The hcbt commentary on his character is 
the estimation winch he obtained in the court of his sovereign A 
liberal pension was settled on him after his last return from Amenca, 
which tie chiefly expended on charitable objects. No measure of 
importance, rHating to the Indians, was taken without hi.t advice. 
He hved to sec the fruits of his efforts in the positive amelioration of 
their cniulition, and in the popular admission of those great truths 
which It had been the object of his life to unfold. And who shall say 
how much of the successful efforts and arguments since made in 
behalf of persecuted humanity may lie tra^ to the example and 
the wntings of this illustnoiis philanthropist ? 

Ills compositions were numerous, most of them of no great length. 
Some were printed in his time, others have since appeared, especially 
in the French translation of Tdorente Ills great work, which occu- 
pied him at intervals for more than thirty ye«irs, the //isforta Generai 
de las Indias, still remains in manuscript It is in three volumes, 
divided into as many piirts, and enilmices the colonial hLstory from 
the discovery of the country by Columbus to the ye.ar is 20 The 
style of the work, like th.it ol all his writings, is awkward, disjointed, 
and excessively diffuse, alxninding in repetitions, irrelevant digres- 
sions, and ped.intic citations But it is sprinkled over with pass.iges 
of a different kind, and, when he is roused by the desire to exhibit 
some gross wrong to the natives, his simple language kindles into 
eloijiience, and he expounds those great and immutable principles 
of natur.iJ justice whuh, in Ins own d.iy, were so little undersiiNid. 
Ills defect as a hLstorian is, that he wrote history, like everything 
else, under the influence of one dominant idea He is always 
pleading the cause of the persecuted native This gives a colour- 
ing to events whu.h passcxl under his own eyes, and filKsl him with a 
too e.uiy confidence in those which he gathered from the leports of 
others MiilIi of the preceding portion of our narrative whiLh 
relates to affairs in ('iilu must have come under Ins pcrson.il observa- 
tion. But he seems nicaiuble of sli.ikiiig off Ins e.irly deference to 
Velaacpiez, who, as we Imvc noticed, treated him, while a poor 
curate in the island, with iK-Liiliar conhclence For Cort^, on the 
other hand, he appears to have felt a profound contempt He 
witnessed the coniiiienceiiieiit of his career, when he was standing, 
cap in hand, as it were, at the proud governor's clour, thankful even 
for a smile of recognition. Las C.isns lemenibered all this, and, 
when he saw the Conqueror of Mexico rise into a glory and renown 
that threw his former pation into the sh.iile, — ancl most unf.nrly, as 
lais Cas.ia deemed, at the expense ol that patron. — the gucxl bishop 
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BOOK III 

MARCH TO MEXICO 


CHAPTER I 


PROCEEDINGS AT CEMPOALLA THE SPANIARDS CI.IMH THE TAPLK- 
LAND PICTURESOti: SCENERY— TRANSACTIONS WITH TUB 
NATIVES— EMBASSY TO TLASCALA 

VVhile at Cempoalla, Cortds received a message from Escalante, 
his commander at Villa Rica, informing him there were four 
strange ships iiovenng ofT the coast, and that they took no 
notice of his repeated signals. This intelligence greatly alarmed 
the general, who feared they might he a scpiadron sent by the 
governor of Cuba to interfere with his movcrncnt.s. In much 
haste, he set out at the head of a few horsemen, and, ordering 
a party of light infantry to follow, posted back to Villa Rica. 
The rest of the army he left in charge of Alvarado and of Conswilo 
de Sandoval, a young ofTicer, who had begun to give evidence 
of the uncommon qualities which have secured to him so dis- 
tinguished a rank among the concjiierors of Mexico, 

Escalante would have persuaded the genera), on his reaching 
the town, to take some lest, and allow him to go in search of 
the strangers; but Cortes replied with the homely proverb, 
“ A wounded hare takes no nap,” * and, without stopping to 
refresh himself or his men, pushed on three or four leagues to 
the north, where he understood the ships were at anchor. On 
the way, he fell in with three Spaniards, just landed from them. 
To his eager inquiries whence they cime, they replied, that they 
belonged to a squadron filled out by Erancisco dc Garay, 
governor of Jamaica. This person, the year previous, had 
visited the Florida coast, and obtained from Spain— where he 
had some interest at court— authority over the countries lie 

• " Cabra coja no ten,,’a '* 

241 
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might discover in that vicinity. The three men, consisting of 
a notary and two witnesses, had been sent on shore^ to warn 
their countrymen under Cortes to desist from what was con- 
sidered an encroachment on the territories of Garay. Probably 
neither the governor of Jamaica, nor his officers, had any 
very precise notion of the geography and limits of these terri- 
tories. 

Cort6s saw at once there was nothing to apprehend from 
this quarter. He would have been glad, however, if he could, 
by any means have induced the crews of the ships to join his 
expedition. He found no difficulty in persuading the notary 
and his companions. But when he came in sight of the vessels, 
the people on board, distnjsting the good terms on which their 
comrades appeared to be with the Spaniards, refused to send 
their boat ashore. In this dilemma, Cortes had recourse to a 
stratagem. 

He ordered three of his own men to exchange dresses with 
the new comers. He then drew off his little band in sight of 
the vessels, affecting to return to the city. In the night, how- 
ever, he came back to the same place, and lay in ambush, 
directing the disguised Spaniards, when the morning broke, 
and they could be discerned, to make signals to those on board. 
The artifice succeeded. A boat put off, filled with armed men, 
and three or four leaped on shore. But they soon detected 
the deceit, and Cort6s, springing from his ambush, made them 
prisoners. Their comrades in the boat, alarmed, pushed off 
at once for the vessels, which soon got under weigh, leaving 
those on shore to their fate. Thus ended the affair. Cortes 
returned to Cempoalla, with the addition of half a dozen able- 
bodied recruits, and, what was of more importance, relieved in 
his own mind from the apprehension of interference with his 
operations.^ 

He now made arrangements for his speedy departure from 
the Totonac capital. The forces reserved for the expedition 
amounted to about four hundred foot and fifteen horse, with 
seven pieces of artillery. He obtained, also, thirteen hundred 
Indian warriors, and a thousand iamanes, or porters, from the 
cacique of Cempoalla, to drag the guns, and transport the 
baggage. He took forty more of their principal men as hostages, 
as well as to guide him on the way, and serve him by their 

‘Oviedo, Hist de las Ind., MS., lib 33, cap. i. — Rcl. Seg. de Cort^, 
ap. Lorenzana, pp. 42-45. — Beraal Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 59, 
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hansels wong strange tribes he was to visit They were, 
in fact, of essential service to him throughout the march. ^ 

The remainder of his Spanish force he left in garrison at 
Villa Rica de Vera Cruz, the command of which he had in- 
trusted to the alguacil, Juan de "Escalante, an officer devoted 
to his interests. The selection was judicious. It was important 
to place there a man who would resist any hostile interference 
from his European rivals, on the one hand, and maintain the 
present friendly relations with the natives, on the other. CorUs 
recommended the Totonac chiefs to apply to this officer, in 
case of any difficulty, assuring them that, so long as they 
remained faithful to their new sovereign and religion, they 
should find a sure protection in the Spani.irds. 

Before marching, the general spoke a few words of encourage- 
ment to his own men. lie told them they were now to embark 
in earnest, on an enterprise which had been the great object of 
their desires; and that the blessed Saviour would carry them 
victorious through every battle with their enemies. “ Indeed,'* 
he added, “ this assurance must be our stay, for every other 
refuge is now cut off, but that alTordcd by the providence of 
God, and your own stout hearts." He cndc<l by comparing 
their achievements to those of the ancient Romans, in [ihrasei 
of honeyed eloquence far l>eyond anything I ran repeat," says 
the brave and simple-hearted chronicler who heard them. 
Cort6s was, indeed, master of that eloquence which went to 
the soldiers’ hearts. For their sympathies were his, and he 
shared in that romantic spirit of adventure which l>clonged to 
them. " We are ready to obey you," they cried as with one 
voice. " Our fortunes, for better or worse, are cast with yours." 
Taking leave, therefore, of their hospitable Indian friends, 
the little army, buoyant with high hopes and lofty plans of 
conquest, set forward on the march to Mexico. 

It was the sixteenth of August, 1519. During the first day 
their road lay through the tirrra caltfntf, the beautiful land 
where they had been so long lingering; the land of the vanilla, 
cochineal, cacao (not till later days of the orange, and the 
sugar-cane), products which, indigenous to Mexico, have now 


‘Gomara. Cr6nica, can 44 — Ixthlxochnl. Hist, ^hich MS . can. 33 
— Rrmal Diaz de fa Conotiiaa. cap 6 r. Hr o| ihe Indl^an 

auxiHanes stated in the text is much larR^-r than that allowed 
Cortes or Diaz But both the^; acl«»rs In the dra na show too * 

desire to majmify their own prowess, by exarirerating the J’* 

their toes, anddiminishing Ibcir own, to be ealitlcd to much conM^noe in 
their estixnates. 
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become the luxuries of Europe; the land where the fniits and 
the flowers chase one another in unbroken circle through the 
year; where the gales are loaded with perfumes till the sense 
aches at their sweetness; and the groves are filled with many- 
coloured birds, and insects whose enamelled wings glisten like 
diamonds in the bright sun of the tropics. Such are the magical 
splendours of this paradise of the senses. Yet nature, who 
generally works in a spirit of compensation, has provided one 
here; since the same burning sun which quickens into life 
these glories of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, calls forth 
the pestilent malaridj with its train of bilious disorders, un- 
known to the cold skies of the North. The season in which 
the Spaniards were there, the rainy months of summer, was 
precisely that in which the vdmilo rages with greatest fury; when 
the European stranger hardly ventures to set his foot on shore, 
still less to linger there a day. We find no mention made of it 
in the records of the Conquerors, nor any notice, indeed, of an 
uncommon mortality. The fact doubtless corroborates the 
theory of those who postpone the appearance of the yellow 
fever till long after the occupation of the country by the whites. 
It proves, at least, that, if existing before, it must have been 
in a very much mitigated form. 

After some leagues of travel over the roads made nearly 
impassable by the summer rains, the troops began the gradual 
ascent — more gradual on the eastern than the western declivities 
of the Cordilleras — which leads up to the tableland of Mexico. 
At the close of the second day, they reached Xalapa, a place 
still retaining the same Aztec name that it has communicated 
to the drug raised in its environs, the medicinal virtues of which 
are now known throughout the world. ^ This towm stands 
midway up the long ascent, at an elevation where the vapours 
from the ocean, touching in their westerly progress, maintain 
a rich verdure throughout the year. Though somewhat infected 
with these marine fogs, the air is usually bland and salubrious. 
The wealthy resident of the lower regions retires here for safety 
in the heats of summer, and the traveller hails its groves of oak 
with delight, as announcing that he is above the deadly influence 
of the vdmitor From this delicious spot the Spaniards enjoyed 

^ Jalap, Convolvultis jalapcg The x and ; are convertible consonants 
in the Castilian. 

• The heights of Xalapa are crowned with a convent dedicated to St. 
Francis, erected in later days by Cort6s, showing, in its sohdity, like others 
of the period built under the same auspices, sa^ an a^eeable traveller, 
a military as well as religious desijgn — Tudor's Travels in North America 
(London, 1834), vol ii p. 186 
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one of the grandest prospects in na^-ire. Before them was 
the steep- ascent— much steeper after this point— which they 
were to clunb. On the right rose the Sierra \tadre, girt with its 
dark [^lt<of pines, and its long lines of shadowy hills stretching 
away m the distance. To the south, in brilliant contrast, stood 
the mighty Oriwba, with his white robe of snow descending 
far down his sides towering in soliUrv grandeur, the giant 
spectre of the Andes. Behind them, they l)chcld, unrolled at 
their feet, the magnficent ttcrrii ciiUfntf, with its gay confusion 
of meadows, streams, and flowering forests, sprinkled over with 
shining Indian villages; while a faint line of light on the edge 
of the horizon told them that there uas the ocean, l>cyond 
which were the kindred and country — they were many of them 
never more to see. 

Still winding their way upward, amidst scenery as difTerenl 
as was the temperature from that of the regions below, the 
army passed through settlements containing some hundreds of 
inhabitants each, and on the fourth day reached a “ strong 
town,” as Cortes terms it, standing on a rocky eminence, sup- 
posed to be that now known by the Mexican name of Naulinco. 
Here they were hospitably entertained by the inhabitants, who 
were friends of the Totonacs. Cortes endeavoured, through 
Father Olmedo, to impart to them some knowledge of Christian 
truths, which were kindly received, and the Spaniards were 
allowed to erect a cross in the place, for the future adoration 
of the natives. Indeed, the route of the army might l>c tracked 
by these emblems of man’s salvation, raised wherever a willing 
population of Indians invited it, suggesting a very rlifTcrent 
idea from what the same memorials intimate to the traveller 
in these mountain solitudes in our day.* 

The troops now entered a nigged defile, the Bishop’s I^ass,* 
as it is called, capable of easy defence against an army. Very 
soon they experienced a most unwelcome change of climate. 
Cold winds from the mountains, mingled with rain, and, as 
they rose still higher, with driving sleet and hail, drenched 
their garments, and seemed to penetrate to their very bones. 

* Oviedo, Hust de las Irid , MS. lib 33. cap i — Rrl Srj? de 0 »rt^ 

ap. Loreozana p. 40. — Gomara, Cr6nica cap 4 t ~ I x 1 lilxoclntl, HikI 
Chich MS , cap 83 " Kvery hiindrrd vardn ol our mutr " the 

traveller last quoted, speakin;: of this very " was marked by the 

mclaDcholy erection of a wooden cross, denrling. acoirdmj? to the custom 
of the country, the commission of some horriM** murder on the sfK,i where 
it was planted." — Travels in North America, vol li p iHS 

• El Paso <Ul Obt^po Cortes named it <Ul Sombfi ds Dto§. 

— Viaje, ap. Lorenzana, p 2. 
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The Spaniards, indeed, partially covered by their armour and 
thick jackets of quilted cotton, were better able to resist the 
weather, though their long residence in the sultry regions of the 
valley made them still keenly sensible to the annoyance. But 
the poor Indians> natives of the tierra caliente, with little pro- 
tection in the way of covering, sunk under the rude assault of 
the elements, and several of them perished on the road. 

The aspect of the country was as wild and dreary as the 
climate. Their route wound along the spur of the huge Cofre de 
Perote, which borrows its name, both in Mexican and Castilian, 
from the coffer-like rock on its summit.^ It is one of the great 
volcanoes of New Spain. It exhibits now, indeed, no vestige 
of a crater on its top, but abundant traces of volcanic action 
at its base, where acres of lava, blackened scoriae, and cinders, 
proclaim the convulsions of nature, while numerous shrubs 
and mouldering trunks of enormous trees, among the crevices, 
attest the antiquity of these events. Working their toilsome 
way across this scene of desolation, the path often led them 
along the borders of precipices, down whose sheer depths of two 
or three thousand feet the shrinking eye might behold another 
climate, and see all the glowing vegetation of the tropics choking 
up the bottom of the ravines. 

After three days of this fatiguing travel, the way-wom army 
emerged through another defile, the Sierra del Agua} They 
soon came upon an open reach of country, with a genial climate, 
such as belongs to the temperate latitudes of southern Europe. 
They had reached the level of more than seven thousand feet 
above the ocean, where the great sheet of tableland spreads 
out for hundreds of miles along the crests of the Cordilleras. 
The country showed signs of careful cultivation, but the pro- 
ducts were, for the most part, not familiar to the eyes of the 
Spaniards. Fields and hedges of the various tribes of the cactus, 
the towering organum, and plantations of aloes with rich yellow 
clusters of flowers on their tall stems, affording drink and 
clothing to the Aztec, were everywhere seen. The plants of 
the torrid and temperate zones had disappeared, one after 
another, with the ascent into these elevated regions. The 

* The Aztec name is Nauhcampatepetl, from nauhcampa, “ anything 
square," and iepeil, " a mountain." — Humboldt, who waded through forests 
and snows to its summit, ascertained its height to be 4089 metres = 13,4x4 
feet, above the sea.— ^ bis Vues des CordlUdres, p. 454, and Essai 
Politique, vol. i. p. 266. 

' The same mentioned in Cortes* letter as the Puerto de la Lena . — 
Viaje, ap. Lorenzana, p. 3. 
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glossy and datk-Ieaved banana, the chief, as it is the cheapest, 
aliment of the countries below, had long since ^uled from the 
landscape. The hardy maiM, however, still sIuhm with its 
golden harvests in all the pride of cultivation, the great sta|^ 
of the higher equally with the lower traces of the plateau. 

Suddenly the troops came upon what seemed the environs 
of a populous city, which, as they enters it, appeared to 
surpass even that of Cemp^la in the size and solioity of its 
structures.' These were of stone and lime, many of them 
spacious and tolerably high. There were thirteen UocdUs 
in the place; and in the suburbs they had seen a receptacle, 
in which, according to Bernal Diai, were stored a hundred 
thousand skulls of human victims, all piled and ranged in order! 
He reports the number as one he haa ascertained by counting 
them himself. Whatever faith we may attach to the precise 
accuracy of his figures, the result is almost equally startling. The 
Spaniards were destined to become familiar with this appalling 
spectacle, as they approached nearer to the Azlcc capital. 

The lord of the town ruled over twenty thousand vassals. 
He was tributary to Montezuma, and a strong Mexican garrison 
was quartered in the place. He had probably been advised 
of the approach of the Spaniards, and doubted how far it would 
be welcome to his sovereign. At all events, he gave them a 
cold reception, the more unpalatable after the extraordinary 
sufferings of the last few days. To the inquiry of CorUs, 
whether he were subject to Montezuma, he answered with real 
or affected surprise, “ Who is there that is not a vassal to Monte- 
zuma? The general told him, with some emphasis, that hi 
was not. He then explained whence and why he came, assuring 
him that he served a monarch who had princes for his vassals 
as powerful as the Aztec monarch himself. 

The cacique in turn fell nothing short of the Spaniard in 
the pompous display of the grandeur and resources of the 
Indian emperor. He told his guest that Montezuma could 
muster thirty great vassals, each master of a hundred thousand 
men!* His revenues were immense, as every subject, how- 

* Now known by the euphonious Indiam name of TlatUuqnitepec. 

(Viaje, ap. Lorenrana. p. 4^ It is the Cocotlan of Demal Diar. (Hist 
de la Conquista, cap 61.) The old conqueron made sorry work with the 
Aztec names, both of places and persons, for which they must be allowed 
to have had ample apology. - . . 

* This marvellous tale 11 gravely repealed by more than one Spanith 
writer in their accounts of the Artec monarchy, not as the assertioo of 
this chief but as a veritable piece of statistic*. ^ amonc others, Herrera, 
Hist. General, dec. 2, lib. 7, cap. 12.— &»tts. Conqulsta, lib. 3, cap. 16. 
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ever poor, paid something. They were all expended on his 
magnificent state, and in support of his armies. These were 
continually in the field, while garrisons were maintained in most 
of the large cities of the empure. More than twenty thousand 
victims, the fruit of his wars, were annually sacrificed on the 
altars of his gods 1 His capital, the cacique said, stood in a lake 
in the centre of a spacious valley. The lake was commanded 
by the emperor^s vessels, and the approach to the city was by 
means of causeways, several miles long, connected in parts by 
wooden bridges, which, when raised, cut off all communication 
with the country. Some other things he added, in answer to 
queries of his guest, in which as the reader may imagine, the 
crafty or credulous cacique varnished over the truth with a 
lively colouring of romance. Whether romance or reality, the 
Spaniards could not determine. The particulars they gleaned 
were not of a kind to tranquillise their minds, and might well 
have made bolder hearts than theirs pause, ere they advanced. 
But far from it. ** The words which we heard, says the stout 
old cavalier, so often quoted, ** however they may have filled 
us with wonder, made us — such is the temper of the Spaniard 
— only the more earnest to prove the adventure, desperate as 
it might appear.” ^ 

In a further conversation Cortes inquired of the chief whether 
his country abounded in gold, and intimated a desire to take 
home some, as specimens to his sovereign. But the Indian 
lord declined to give him any, saying, it might displease Monte- 
zuma. “ Should he command it,” he added, “ my gold, my 
person, and all I possess, shall be at your disposal.” The 
general did not press the matter further. 

The curiosity of the natives was naturally excited by the 
strange dresses, weapons, horses, and dogs of the Spaniards. 
Marina, in satisfying their inquiries, took occasion to magnify 
the prowess of her adopted countrymen, expatiating on their 
exploits and victories, and stating the extraordinary marks 
of respect they had received from Montezuma. This intelligence 
seems to have had its effect; for soon after, the cacique gave 
the general some curious trinkets of gold, of no great value, 
indeed, but as a testimony of his good will. He sent him, also, 
some female slaves to prepare bread for the troops, and supplied 

' Bernal Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 6x. There is a slight ground* 
swell of glorification in the captain's narrative, which may provoke a 
smile, — not a sneer, — for it is mingled with too much real courage, and 
simplicity of character. 
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the meant of refreshment and repose, more important to them, 
in the present juncture, than all the ^Id of Mexico.^ 

The Spanish general, as usual, did not neglect the occasion 
to inculcate the great truths of revelation on his host, and to 
display the atrocity of the Indian superstitions. The cacique 
listen^ with civil, but cold indifference. Cortis, finding him 
unmoved, turned briskly round to his soldiers, exclaiming that 
now was the time to plant the Cross 1 They eagerly seconded 
his pious purpose, and the same scenes might have b^ enacted 
as at Cempoalla, with, perhaps, very different results, had not 
Father Olmcdo, with better judgment, interposed. He repr^ 
sentcd that to introduce the Cross among the natives, in their 
present state of ignorance and incredulity, would be to expose 
the sacred symbol to desecration, so soon as the backs of the 
Spaniards were turned. The only way was to wait patiently 
the season when more leisure should be afforded to instil into 
their minds a knowledge of the truth. The aober reasoning of 
the good father prevailed over the passions of the martial 


enthusiasts. , 

It was fortunate for Cortis that Olmcdo was not one of uio» 
frantic friars who would have fanned his fiery temper on such 
occasions into a blase. It might have had a most disastrous 
influence on his fortunes; for he held all temporal ronsequences 
light in comparison with the great work of conversion, to cHwt 
which the unscrupulous mind of the soldier, trained to the 
stem discipline of the camp, would have employe*^ 
ever fair means were ineffectual.* But Olmedo 
that class of benevolent missionaries— of whom the Roman 
Catholic Church, to its credit, has furnished many 
who rely on spiritual weapons for the R^at 
those d^trines of love and mercy which can b«t 

sensibilities and win the VwtS 

These, indeed, are the true weapons of 

emoloved in the primitive ages, by which it has ^read iw 
peaceful banners over the farthest regions of the globe. Such 

I For the prying p.g^ 

4;-Torqu«n.<l.. Mouarch. lod,. Ub. 4, 
general dearly belonged to the church mUlUnt mentlooed by 


Butler. 


' Such as do build their laith upon 
The holy text of pike and 
And prove their doctrinw orlh<^x 
By apostolic blows and knocks. 
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were not the means used by the conquerors of America, who, 
rather adopting the policy of the victorious Moslems in their 
early career, carried with them the sword in one hand and the 
Bible in the other. Th4 imposed obedience in matters of 
faith, no less than of government, on the vanquished, little 
heeding whether the conversion were genuine, so that it con- 
formed to the outward observances of the church. Yet the 
seeds thus recklessly scattered must have perished but for the 
missionaries of their own nation, who, in later times, worked 
over the same ground, living among the Indians as brethren, 
and, by long and patient culture, enabling the germs of truth 
to take root and fructify in their hearts. 

The Spanish commander remained in the city four or five 
days to recruit his fatigued and famished forces; and the 
modern Indians still point out, or did, at the close of the last 
century, a venerable cypress, under the branches of which was 
tied the horse of the conquistador y — the Conqueror, as Cortes 
was styled, par excellence.'^ Their route now opened on a 
broad and verdant valley, watered by a noble stream, — a 
circumstance of not too frequent occurrence on the parched 
table-land of New Spain. The soil was well protected by woods, 
a thing still rarer at the present day; since the invaders, soon 
after the Conquest, swept away the magnificent growth of 
timber, rivalling that of our Southern and Western States in 
variety and beauty, which covered the plateau under the 
Aztecs.* 

All along the river, on both sides of it, an unbroken line of 
Indian dwellings, “ so near as almost to touch one another,’* 
extended for three or four leagues; arguing a population much 
denser than at present. On a rough and rising ground stood a 
town, that might contain five or six thousand inhabitants, 
commanded by a fortress, which, with its walls and trenches, 
seemed to the Spaniards quite “ on a level with similar works 
in Europe.’* Here the troops again halted, and met with 
friendly treatment.* 

‘ “ Arbol grande, dicho, ahuehuete** (Viajc, ap Lorenzana, p. 3.) 
The cupressus dtsUcha of Linnaeus — See Humboldt, Essai Politique, tom. 
il. p. 54, note. 

• It IS the same taste which has made the Castiles, the tableland of 
the Peninsula, so naked of wood Prudential reasons, as well as taste, 
howev'er, seem to have operated in New Spain. A friend of mine on a 
visit to a noble hacienda, but uncommonly barren of trees, was informed 
by the proprietor, that they were cut down to prevent the lazy Indians 
on the plantation from wasting their time by loitering in their shade! 

■ The correct Indian name of the town, YxtacamaxUtldn, Y xtacmastitan 
of Cortes, will hardly be recognised in the Xalactngo of Diaz. The town 
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Cortes now determined his future line of march. At the last 
place he had b^n counselled by the natives to take the route 
of the ancient city of Cholula, the in^biunts of which, subjects 
of Montezuma, were a mild race, devoted to mechanical and 
olmer ^aceful arts, and would be likely to entertain him kindlv. 
Their Cempoalla allies, however, advised the Sj^niards not to 
trust the Cholulans, “ a false and p>crridious people,’* but to 
take the road to Tlascala, that valiant little republic which hatl 
so long maintained its independence against the aims of Mexico 
The people were frank as they \serc fearless, and fair in their 
dealings. They had always been on terms of amilv with the 
Totonac^, w’hich afforded a strong guarantee for their amicable 
disposition on the present occasion. 

'Fhe arguments of his Indian allies prevailed with the Spanish 
commander, who resolved to propitiate' the gcMxlwill of the 
Tlascalans by an embassy. He selected four of the principal 
Cempoallans for this, and sent by them a martial gift,- a cap 
of crimson cloth, together with a sword and a crossbow, >M'apons 
which, it was observed, excited general admiration anicmg the 
natives. He added a letter, in which ho askecl permission to 
pass through their country. He expressed his admiration of the 
valour of the Tlascalans, and of their long resistance to the 
Aztecs, whose proud empire he <lcsigned to humble. It was 
not to be expected that this epistle, indit«*d in goofi ('astdian, 
would be very intelligible to the 'riascalans. Ihil C<)rl<*s com- 
municated its import to the ambassadors. Its mysterious 
characters might impress the natives wjili an idea of superior 
intelligence, and the letters serve insteacl of tlmsc hieroglyphu al 
missives which formed the usual cndentials of an Indian 
ambassador,' 

The Spaniards remained three da%s in this hospitable pla<‘e, 
after the departure of the envoys, when they resumed their 
progress. Althov'^h in a friendly countrs , they mar< hed always 
as if in a land of enemies, the horse and light troops in the van, 
with the heavy-armed and baggage in the rear, all in battle 
array. They were never without ihcir armour, waking or sleep- 
ing, lying down with their weapons bv (heir sides. 'Ilils un- 
intermitting and restless vigilance was, perhaps, more oppressive 

wsis removed, in 1601 from the top of the hill to the plain On the 
orimnal site are still visible rernairs of stones of Urjfe dirrKn^ioni, 

attesting the elegance of the anci^-nl foriro s or paJace r.f the raCKpic,— 
Viaje, ap Lorenzana, p v , 1 . . 

> For an account of the diplomatic usages of the people of Anahtiac. 

ante, p. 32. 
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to the spirits than even bodily fatigue. But they were confident 
in their superiority in a fair field, and felt that the most serious 
danger they had to fear from Indian lyarfare was surprise. “ We 
are few against many, brwe companions,” Cortes would say to 
them, “ be prepared, then, not as if you were going to battle, 
but as if actually in the midst of it.” 

The road taken by the Spaniards was the same which at 
present leads to Tlascala; not that, however, usually followed 
in passing from Vera Cruz to the capital, which makes a circuit 
considerably to the south, towards Puebla, in the neighbourhood 
of the ancient Cholula. They more than once forded the stream 
that rolls through this beautiful plain, lingering several days on 
the way, in hopes of receiving an answer from the Indian republic. 
The unexpected delay of the messengers could not be explained 
and occasioned some uneasiness. 

As they advanced into a country of rougher and bolder 
features, their progress was suddenly arrested by a remarkable 
fortification. It ^as a stone wall nine feet in height, and 
twenty in thickness, with a parapet a foot and a half broad, 
raised on the summit for the protection of those who defended 
it. It had only one opening, in the centre, made by two semi- 
circular lines of wall, overlapping each other for the space of 
forty paces, and affording a passage-way between, ten paces 
wide, so contrived, therefore, as to be perfectly commanded by 
the inner wall, lliis fortification, which extended more than 
two leagues, rested at either end on the bold natural buttresses 
formed by the sicria. The work was built of immense blocks 
of stones nicely laid together without cement; ^ and the remains 
still existing, among which are rocks of the whole breadth of the 
rampart, fully attest its solidity and size.* 

This singular structure marked the limits of Tlascala, and was 
intended, as the natives told the Spaniards, as a barrier against 
the Mexican invasions. The army paused, filled with amaze- 
ment at the contemplation of this Cyclopean monument, which 
naturally suggested reflections on the strength and resources of 
the people who had raised it. It caused them, too, some painful 
solicitude os to the probable result of their mission to Tlascala, 

' According to Bernal Diaz, the stones were held by a cement so 
hard that the men could scarcely break it with their pikes. (Hist, de la 
Conquista, cap. 62.) But the contrary statement, in the general's letter, 
is confirmed by the present appearance of the wall. — Viaje, ap. Lorenrana, 
p. vU. 

• Viaje, ap. Lorenrana, p. vll. The attempts of the archbishop to 
identify the route of Cortes have been very successful. It is a pity that 
his map illustrating the itinerary should be so worthless. 
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and their own consequent reception there. But they were too 
sanguine to allow 8U(^ uncomfortable surmises long to dwell in 
their minds. Cortes put himself at head of his cavalry, and 
calling out, “ Forward, soldiers, theftoly Cross is our banner, 
and under that we sh^ conquer,'* led his little army through 
the undefended passage, and in a few moments they trod the 
sofl of the free republic of Tlascala.* 

» Camargo, Hist de Tlascala, MS.— <k>mara, Crdnlca, cap. 14, 4.' — 
Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chich., MS . cap. S3 — Hrrr<‘ra. Hist. General, dec. t, 
lib. 6, cap 3.— Oviedo, Hist, de las MS. Ub. 33. cap. z.-Ttia Martyr. 
De Orbe Novo, dec. 5, cap. i. 



CHAPTER II 


REPUBLIC OF TLASCALA— ITS INSTITUTIONS—EARLY HISTORY- 
DISCUSSIONS IN THE SENATE— DESPERATE BATTLES 

1519 

Before advancing further with the Spaniards into the territory 
of Tlascala, it will be well to notice some traits in the character 
and institutions of the nation, in many respects the most remark- 
able in Anahuac. The Tlascalans belonged to the same great 
family with the Aztecs.^ They came on the grand plateau about 
the same time with the kindred races, at the close of the twelfth 
century, and planted themselves on the western borders of the 
Lake of Tezcuco. Here they remained many years engaged in 
the usual pursuits of a bold and partially civilised people. 
From some cause or other, perhaps their turbulent temper, they 
incurred the enmity of surrounding tribes. A coalition was 
formed against them; and a bloody battle was fought on the 
plains of Poyauhtlan, in which the Tlascalans were completely 
victorious. 

Disgusted, however, with their residence among nations 
with whom they found so little favour, the conquering people 
resolved to migrate. They separated into three divisions, the 
largest of which, taking a southern course by the great volcan 
of Mexico, wound round the ancient city of Cholula, and finally 
settled in the district of country overshadowed by the sierra of 
Tlascala. The warm and fruitful valleys locked up in the 
embraces of this rugged brotherhood of mountains, afforded 
means of subsistence for an agricultural people, while the bold 
eminences of the sierra presented secure positions for their 
towns. 

After the lapse of years, the institutions of the nation under- 
went an important change. The monarchy was divided first 

* The Indian chronicler, Camargo, considers his nation a branch of the 
Chichemec. (Hist, de Tlascala, MS ) So also Torquemada. (Monarch. 
Ind.j lib. 3, cap. 9.) Clavigero, who has carefully investigated the anti- 
quities of Anahuac, calls it one of the seven Nahuatlac tribes. (Stor. del 
Messico, tom. i. p. 153, nota.) The fact is not of great moment, since 
they were all cognate races, speaking the same tongue, and, probably, 
mipated from theiz country in the far North at nearly the same time. 

*54 
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»epwrte states, bound togetbor 

Sfh “** POs*e**«< of oHmiinate auSwrity 

Th^off • “»tten concerning the whole republic 

!f r especially all those relaUng to^ peace 

Md w. were settled m a senate or council, consis Jng o^ 
four lords with their inferior nobles. ^ 

The lower dignitaries held of the superior, each in hit own 
^ feudal tenure, being bound to supply his 

teble, and enable him to maintain his state in peace, as well as 
to serve him m war.^ In return he experienced the aid and 
Fotection of his suzerain. The same mutual obligations existed 
between him and the followers among whom his own territories 
were distributed. Thus a chain of feudal dependencies was 
esUblished, which, if not contrived with all the art and legal 
refinements of analogous institutions in the Old World, dis- 
played their most prominent characterbtics in its personal 
relations, the obligations of military service on the one hand 
and protection on the other, llus form of government, so 
diflFerent from that of the surrounding nations, subsisted till 
the arrival of the Spaniards. And it is certainly evidence of 
considerable civilisation, that so complex a polity should have 
so long continued undisturbed by violence or faction in the 
confederate states, and should have been found competent to 
protect the people in their rights, and the country from foreign 
invasion. 


^e lowest order of the people, however, do not seem to have 
enjoyed higher immunities than under the monarchical govern- 
ments; and their rank was carefully defined by an appropriate 
dress, and by their exclusion from the insignia of the aristocratic 
orders. 

The nation, agricultural in its habits, reserved its highest 
honours, like most other rude— unhappily also, civilised — 
nations, for military prowesii. Public games were instituted. 


‘ The descendants of these petty nobles attached as great value to their 
pedigrees, as any Bi«^ayan or Asturian in Old Spain. Long after the 
Conquest, they refused, however needy, to dishonour their birth by resort- 
ing to mechanical or other plebeian occupations, ofUioi vtUi v bajm. 
** Los descendientes de estos son estimados por bombiea calificaaos, aue 
aunque sean pobrfsemos no usan o6cir>s mecanioot nl tratos bajos ni viiea, 
ni jamaa se permiten cargar ni cabar coas y atadones, didendo que 
ion hijos Idalgos en que no ban de aplicane i eataa ooaaa toecea y bafaa, 
slno servir en guerraa y fronteras, como Idalgoa, y modr como bombree 
peleando.** — H&t. de Tiascala. MS. 
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and prizes decreed to those who ex(||led in such manly and 
athletic exercises as might train them for the ffitigues of war. 
Triumphs were granted to the victorious) ^^;^eral, who entered 
the city, leading his spoils and captives imlong procession, while 
his achievements were commemorated in natihiikl songs, and his 
effigy, whether in wood or stone, was erVJcted in the temples. 
It was truly in the martial spirit of republican Rome. 

An institution not unlike knighthood was introduced, very 
similar to one existing also among the Aztecs. The aspirant 
to the honours of this barbaric chivalry watched his arms and 
fasted fifty or sixty days in the temple, then listened to a grave 
discourse on the duties of his new profession. Various whimsical 
ceremonies followed, when his arms were restored to him; he 
was led in solemn procession through the public streets, and the 
inauguration was concluded by banquets and public rejoicings. 
The new knight was distinguished henceforth by certain peculiar 
privileges, as well as by a badge intimating his rank. It is 
worthy of remark, that this honour was not reserved exclusively 
for military merit; but was the recompense, also, of public 
services of other kinds, as wisdom in council, or sagacity and 
success in trade. For trade was held in as high estimation by 
the Tlascalans as by the other people of Anahuac. 

The temperate climate of the table-land furnished the ready 
means for distant traffic. The fruitfulness of the soil was 
indicated by the name of the country , — Tlascala signifying the 
“ land of bread.” Its wide plains to the slopes of its rocky hills, 
waved with yellow harvests of maize, and with the bountiful 
maguey, a plant which, as we have seen, supplied the materials 
for some important fabrics. With these, as well as the products 
of agricultural industry, the merchant found his way down the 
sides of the Cordilleras, wandered over the sunny regions at 
their base, and brought back the luxuries which nature had 
denied to his own. 

The various arts of civilisation kept pace with increasing 
wealth and public prosperity ; at least these arts were cultivated 
to the same limited extent, apparently, as among the other 
people of Anahuac. The Tlascalan tongue, says the national 
historian, simple as beseemed that of a mountain region, was 
rough compared with the polished Tezcucan, or the popular 
Aztec dialect, and, therefore, not so well fitted for composition. 
But they made like proficiency with the kindred nations in the 
rudiments of science. Their calendar was formed on the same 
plan. Their religion, their architecture, many of their laws and 
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usages were the arguing a c»mmon origin for all. 
Their tutelary deity was xhe same ferocious war-god as that of 
the Aztecs^ though^ ’!i a different name; their temples, in like 
ma^er^ were drenched with the blood of human victims, and 
their boards gropog^ with the same cannibal repasts.^ 

Though not ammtious of foreign conquest, the prosperity of 
the Tlascalans, in time, excited the jealousy of their neighbours, 
and specially of the opulent state of Cholula. l*'rcqucnt 
hostilities arose between them, in which the advantage was 
almost always on the side of the former. A still more formidable 
foe appeared in later days in the Aztecs; who could ill brook Uir 
independence of Tlascala, when the surrounding nations had 
acknowledged, one after another, their influence or their empire. 
Under the ambitious Axayacatl, they demanded of the 'Hos- 
calans the same tribute and obedience rendered by other |)eople 
of the country. If it were refused, the .\zte(\s would raze their 
cities to their foundations, and deliver the land to their enemies. 

To this imperious summons, the little republic proudly 
replied, “ Neither they nor their ancestors had ever paid tribute 
or homage to a foreign power, and never would pay it. If ihcir 
country was invaded, they knew how to defend it, and would 
pour out their blood as freely in defence of their freedom now, 
as their fathers did of yore, when they routed the Aztecs on the 
plains of Poyauhtlan 1 ” * 

This resolute answer brought on them tlic forces of the 
monarchy. A pitched battle followed, and the sturdy re- 
publicans were victorious. From this |xriod hostilities l)clwccn 
the two nations continued with more or less activity, but with 
unsparing ferocity. Every captive was mercilessly sacrificed. 
The children were trained from the crarlle to deadly hatred 
against the Mexicans; and, even in the l;ricf intcrvaLs of war, 
none of those intermarriages took place Ixtween the fxoplc of 
the respective countries which knit together in social bonds most 
of the other kindred races of Anahuac. 

In this struggle, the Tlascalans received an important supjKirt 
in the accession of the Othomis, or Otomics, — as usually spelt 
by Castilian writers,— a wild and warlike race originally spread 
over the tableland north of the Mexican valley. A porlnm of 

‘ A full arcount of the manners, customs, and domestic p^ilicy of Tlav 
cala is given by the national historian, throwing much light on the other 
states of Anahuac, whose social institution* *rem to have been all cast 

in the same mould ... . 1 j m 

• Camargo, Hist, de Tlascala. MS — Torqucuiatla, Monarch. Ind , lib. 

a, cap. 70 ^ 

I— I 397 
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them obtained a settlement in the r^ublic^ and were speedily 
incorporated in its armies. Their courage and fidelity to the 
nation of their adoption showed them worthy of trust, and the 
frontier places were consigned to their keeping. The mountain 
barriers, by which Tlascala is encompas^^ afforded many 
strong natural positions for defence against invasion. The 
country was open towards the east, where a valley, of some six 
miles in breadth, invited the approach of an enemy. But here 
it was, that the jealous Tlascalans erected the formidable 
rampart which had excited the admiration of the Spaniards, 
and which they manned with a garrison of Otomies. 

Efforts for their subjugation were renewed on a greater scale, 
after the accession of Montezuma. His victorious arms had 
spread down the declivities of the Andes to the distant provinces 
of Vera Paz and Nicaragua,^ and his haughty spirit was chafed 
by the opposition of a petty state, whose territorial extent did 
not exceed ten leagues in breadth by fifteen in length.* He 
sent an army against them under the command of a favourite' 
son. His troops were beaten and his son was slain. The 
enraged and mortified monarch was roused to still greater; 
preparations. He enlisted the forces of the cities bordering on 
his enemy, together with those of the empire, and with this 
formidable army swept over the devoted valleys of Tlascala. 
But the bold mountaineers withdrew into the recesses of their 
hills, and, coolly awaiting their opportunity, rushed like a torrent 
on the invaders, and drove them back, with dreadful slaughter, 
from their territories. 

Still, notwithstanding the advantages gained over the enemy 
in the field, the Tlascalans were sorely pressed by their long 
hostilities with a foe so far superior to themselves in numbers 
and resources. The Aztec armies lay between them and the 
coast, cutting off all communication with that prolific region, 
and thus limited their supplies to the products of their own 
soil and manufacture. For more than half a century they had 
neither cotton, nor cacao, nor salt. Indeed, their taste had 
been so far affected by long abstinence from these articles, that 
it required the lapse of several generations after the Conquest 
to reconcile them to the use of salt at their meals. During the 

* Camargo (Hist, de Tlascala, MS.) notices the extent of Monteruma’s 
conquests, — a debatable ground for the historian. 

• Torquemada, Monarch. Ind., lib. 3, cap. 16. Solis sa3ra, ** The Tlas- 
calan territory was 6fty leagues in circumference, ten long, frem east to 
west, and four broad, from north to south.** (Conquista de M6jico. lib. 3» 
cap. 3.) It must have made a curious figure in geometry! 
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•bort intervals of war, said, the Aatec nobles, in the tnie 
spirit of chivalry, sent supplies of these commodities as presents, 
with many courteous expressions of respect, to the Tlas^an 
chiefs. This intercourse, we are assured by the Indian chronicler, 
was unsuspectedim the people. Nor did it lead to any further 
correspondence, he adds, between the parties, prejudicial to 
the liberties of the republic, which maintained its customs and 
good government inviolate, and the worship of its go^.** 

Such was the condition of Tlascala, at the coming of the 
Spaniards; holding, it might seem, a precarious existence 
under the shadow of the formidable power which seemed 
suspended like an avalanche over her head, but still strong 
in her own resources, stronger in the indomitable temper of 
her people; with a reputation established throughout the land 
for good faith auid moderation in peace, for valour in war, while 
her uncompromising spirit of indcf>cndcnce secured the respect 
even of her enemies. With such qualities of character, and 
with an animosity sharpened by long, deadly hostility witli 
Mexico, her alliance was obviously of the last importance to 
the Spaniards, in their present enicrpriso It was not easy to 


secure it. ^ 

The Tlascalans had been made acquainted with the advance 
and victorious career of the Christians, the intelligence of which 
had spread far and wide over the plateau. But they do not 
seem to have anticipated the approach of the strangers to their 
own borders. They were now much embarrassed by 
embassy demanding a passage through their 
great council was convened, and a considerable difference ol 
opinion prevailed in its members. Some, adopting the popular 
superstition, supposed the Spaniards might be the white and 
beaded men foretold by the oracles. At all events, they were 
the enemies of Mexico, and as such might co-operate with thw 
in their struggle with the empire. Others 
strangers could have nothing m common with them. Their 
3 throughout the land might be tracked by the broken 
images of the Indian gods, and desecrated temples^ “ 
the Tlascalans even know that they were fws to Montezuma? 
They had received his embassies, accepted his presenU and 
were now in the company of his vassals on the way to his 


, ^ T-i rVirnnicler di*c«rnt In thU dccp-rooled halxrd of Ilexto 
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These last were the reflections of an aged chief, one of the 
four who presided over the republic. His name was Xicotencatl. 
He was nearly blind, having lived, as is said, far beyond the 
limits of a century.' His son, an impetuous young man of the 
same name with himself, commanded a powerful army of Tlas- 
calan and Otomie warriors, near the eastern frontier. It would 
be best, the old man said, to fall with this force at once on the 
Spaniards. If victorious, the latter would then be in their 
power. If defeated, the senate could disown the act as that of 
the general, not of the republic.^ The cunning counsel of the 
chief found favour with his hearers, though assuredly not in 
the spirit of chivalry, nor of the good faith for which his country- 
men were celebrated. But with an Indian, force and stratagem, 
courage and deceit, were equally admissible in war, as they 
were among the barbarians of ancient Rome.® — The Cempoallan 
envoys were to be detained under pretence of assisting at a 
religious sacrifice. 

Meanwhile, Cortes and his gallant band, as stated in the 
preceding chapter, had arrived before the rocky rampart on 
the eastern confines of Tlascala. From some cause or other, 
it was not manned by its Otomie garrison, and the Spaniards 
passed in, as we have seen, without resistance. Cort6s rode 
at the head of his body of horse, and, ordering the infantry to 
come on at a quick pace, went forward to reconnoitre. After 
advancing three or four leagues, he descried a small party of 
Indians, armed with sword and buckler, in the fashion of the 
country. They fled at his approach. He made signs for them 
to halt, but, seeing that they only fled the faster, he and his 
companions put spurs to their horses, and soon came up with 
them. The Indians, finding escape impossible, faced round, 
and, instead of showing the accustomed terror of the natives at 
the strange and appalling aspect of a mounted trooper, they 
commenced a furious assault on the cavaliers. The latter, 
however, were too strong for them, and would have cut their 
enemy to pieces without much difficulty, when a body of several 

* To the ripe age of one hundred and forty! if we may credit Camargo. 
Solis, who confounds this veteran with his son, has put a flourishing 
harangue in the mouth of the latter, which would be a rare gem of Indian 
eloquence, were it not Castilian. — Conquista, hb. 2, cap. i6. 

■ Camargo, Hist, de Tlascala, MS. — Herrera, Hist. General, dec. 2, 
lib. 6, cap. 3. — Torquemada, Monarch. Ind , lib. 4, cap. 27. There is 
sufficient contradiction as well as obscurity in the proceedings reported of 
the council, which it is not easy to reconcile altogether witn subsequent 
events. 

• “ Dolus an virtus, quis in boste requirat ? ” 
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thousand Indians appeared in sight, and coming briskly on to 
the support of their countrymen. 

Cort^, seeing them, despatched one of his party, in aU 
haste, to accelerate the march of his infantry. The Indians, 
after discharging their missiles, fell furiously on the little band 
of Spaniards. Tliey strove to tear the lances from their grasp, 
and to drag the riders from the horses. They brought one 
cavalier to the ground, who afterwards died of his wounds, 
and they killed two of the horses, cutting through their necks 
with their stout broadswords — if we may believe the chronicler 
— at a blow. In the narrative of these campaigns, there is some- 
times but one step — and that a short one — from history to 
romance. The loss of the horses, so important and so few in 
number, was seriously felt by Cortds, who could have better 
spared the life of the best rider in the troop. 

The struggle was a hard one. But the odds were as over- 
whelming as any recorded by the Spaniards in their own 
romances, where a handful of knights is arrayed against legions 
of enemies. The lances of the Christians did terrible execution 
here also; but they had need of the magic lance of Astolpho, 
that overturned myriads with a touch, to carry them safe 
through so unequal a contest. It was with no little satisfaction, 
therefore, that they beheld their comrades rapidly advancing 
to their support. 

No sooner had the main body reached the field of battle, than, 
hastily forming, they poured such a volley from their muskets 
and crossbows as staggered the enemy. Astounded, rather 
than intimidated, by the terrible report of the firearms, now 
heard for the first time in these regions, the Indians made no 
further effort to continue the fight, but drew off in good order, 
leaving the road open to the Spaniards. The latter, too well 
satisfied to be rid of the annoyance, to care to follow the retreat- 
ing foe, again held on their way. 

Their route took them through a country sprinkled over 
with Indian cottages, amidst flourishing fields of maize and 
maguey, indicating an industrious and thriving pcasantiy. 
They were met here by two Tlascalan envoys, accompanied 
by two of the Cempoallans. The former, presentir^ them- 
selves before the general, disavowed the assault on his troops 
as an unauthorised act, and assured him of a friendly reception 
at their capital. Cortfe received the communication in a 
courteous manner, affecting to place more confidence in its 
good faith than he probably felt. 
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It was now growing late/ Si^ the Spaniards quickened their 
inarch, anxious to re^ a fiyourable ground for encampment 
before nightfall. They found such a spot on the borders of a 
stream t^t rolled sluggishly across the plain. A few deserted 
cottages stood along £ banks, and the fatigued and famished 
soldiers ransacked mem in quest of food. All they could find 
was some tame animals resembling dogs. These they killed and 
dressed without ceremony, and, garnishing their unsavoury 
repast with the fruit of the tuna, the Indian Sg, which grew wild 
in the neighbourhood, they contrived to satisfy the cravings 
of appetite. A careful watch was maintained by Cortes, a^ 
companies of a hundred men each relieved each other in 
mounting guard through the night. But no attack was made. 
Hostilities by night were contrary to the system of Indian 
tactics. 

By break of day on the following morning, it being the 
and of September, the troops were under arms. Besides the 
Spaniards, the whole number of Indian auxiliaries might now 
amount to three thousand; for Cortes had gathered recruits 
from the friendly places on his roilte; three hundred from the 
last. After hearing mass, they resumed their march. They 
moved in close array; the general had previously admonished 
the men not to lag behind, or wander from the ranks a moment, 
as stragglers would be sure to be cut off by their stealthy and 
vigilant enemy. The horsemen rode three abreast, the better 
to give one another support; and Cort^ instrucUMi them in 
the heat of fight to keep together, and never to charge singly. 
He taught them how to carry their lances, that they might not 
be wrested from their hands by the Indians, who constantly 
attempted it. For the same reason they should avoid giving 
thrusts, but aim their weapons steadily at the faces of their 
foes. 

They had not proceeded far, when they were met by the 
two remaining Cempoallan envoys, who with looks of terror 
informed the ^nerai, that they had been treacherously seized 
and confined, m order to be sacrificed at an approaching festival 
of the Tlascalans, but in the night had succeeded in making 
their escape. They gave the unwelcome tidings, also, that a 
large force of the natives was already assembled to oppose the 
progress of the Spaniards. 

I^n after, they came in sight of a body of Indians, about 
a thousand, apparently all armed and brandishing their weapons, 
as the Christians approached, in token of defiance. Cort^, 
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wbai he had come within heiufi^lMa^ the interpfetm to 
procUum that he had DO boitik inteftiic^ but wished only te 
be aUo wed a paiMge through^hdr country , whtdi he had enterdi 
as a friends This dedaratioa he commanded the royal notary^ 
Godoy^ to record on the spot» that, if Uood were ihed, it might 
not be charged on the Spaniards. This pacific proclamation was 
met, as usuiU on tudi occasions, by a shower of darts, stonesi 
and arrows, which fell like rain on the Spaniards, rattling on 
their stout harness, and in some instances penetrating to the 
skin. Galled by the smart of their wounds, they called on the 
general to lead them on, till he sounded the well-known battle- 
cry, ** St. Jago, and at them 1 ** 

The Indians maintained their ground for a while with spirit, 
when they retreated with precipitation, but not in disorder. 
The Spaniards, whose blo<^ was heat^ by the encounter, 
followed up their advantage with more seal than prudence, 
sufierir^ the wily enemy to draw them into a narrow glen or 
defile, intersected by a little stream of water, where the broken 
ground was impracticable for artillery, as well as for the move- 
ments of cavalry. Pressingdorward with eagerness, to extricate 
themselves from their perilous position, to their great dismay, on 
turning an abrupt an^le of the pass, they came in presence of 
a numerous army choking up the gorge of the valley, and stretch- 
ing far over the plains beyond. To the astonished eyes of 
Cortk, they appeared a hundred thousand men, while no account 
estimates them at less than thirty thousand.^ 

They presented a confused assemblage of helmets, weapons, 
and many-coloured plumes, glancing bright in the morning sun, 
and mingled with banners, a&ve which proudly floated one that 
bore as a device the heron on a rock. It was the well-known 
ensign of the house of Titcala, and, as well as the white and yellow 
stripes on the bodies, and the like colours on the feather-mail of 
the Indians, showed that they were the warriors of Xicotencatl.* 

* Rel. Seg. de CortSt, ap. Lorencana, p. 51, According to Gomara, 
(Cidnic^ cap. 46). the enemy muttered m.ooo. So. alto. IsUilxochltL 
(Hist Chich.. MS., cap 63.) Bernal Diai tay^ more than 40,000. (HUt 
de la Conquista, cap. 63.) But Herrera (HUt. General, dec. t, lib. 6, cap. 
S) and Torquemada (Monarch. Ind., lib. L cap. to) reduce them to 30.000. 
One might at easily reckon the leavet In a forett, at the numberi of a 
confuted throng of harbariant. At tbit wat only one of leveral armiea 
kept on foot by the TlatcaUnt, the tmalleft amount it, probably, too 
large. The whole population of the ttate, according to Ciavigero, who 
would not be likely to underrate It, did not eioeed half a million at the 
time of the invaaion. — Stor. del Mettico, tom. i. p. 1^6, 

* ** La divita y annaa de la cats y cabecera de Titcala at una garca 
btanca aobre un peflateo.** (Carnap, Hitt, de Haicala, MS.) 
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As the Spaniards came in si^ht, the Tlascalans set up a hideous 
war-cry, or rather whistle, piercing the ear with its shrillness, 
and which, with the beat of their melancholy drums, that could 
be heard for half a league or more,^ might well haye filled the 
stoutest heart with dismay. This formidable host came rolling 
on towards the Christians, as if to overwhelm them by their 
very numbers. But the courageous band of warriors, closely 
serried together and sheltered under their strong panoplies, 
received the shock unshaken, while the broken masses of the 
enemy, chafing and heaving tumultuously around them, seemed 
to recede only to return with new and accumulated force. 

Cortfe, as usual, in the front of danger, in vain endeavoured, 
at the head of the horse, to open a passage for the infantry. 
Still his men, both cavalry and foot, kept their array unbroken, 
offering no assailable point to their foe. A body of the Tlas- 
calans, however, acting in concert, assaulted a soldier named 
Moran, one of the best riders in the troop. They succeeded in 
dragging him from his horse, which they despatched with a 
thousand blows. The Spaniards, on foot, made a desperate 
effort to rescue their comrade from the hands of the enemy,— 
and from the horrible doom of the captive. A fierce struggle 
now began over the body of the prostrate horse. Ten of the 
Spaniards were wounded, when they succeeded in retrieving the 
unfortunate cavalier from his assailants, but in so disastrous a 
plight that he died on the following day. The horse was borne 
off in triumph by the Indians, and his mangled remains were 
sent, a strange trophy, to the different towns of Tlascala. The 
circumstance troubled the Spanish commander, as it divested 
the animal of the supernatural terrors with which the super- 
stition of the natives had usually surrounded it. To prevent 
such a consequence, he had caused the two horses, killed on 
the preceding day, to be secretly buried on the spot. 

The enemy now began to give ground gradually, borne down 
by the riders, and trampled under the hoofs of their horses, 
llirough the whole of this sharp encounter, the Indian allies 

capitan general,” says Bernal Diaz, ** que se dezia Xicotenga, y con sus 
di visas de bianco y Colorado, porqne aquella divisa y Ubrea era de aquel 
Xicotenga.” — Hist, de la Conquista, cap 63. 

' ” Llaman Teponaztle que cs de un trozo de madero concavado y de 
una pieza roUizo y, como decimos, hueco por de dentro, que suena algunas 
veces mas de media legua y con cl tambor bace estrafia y suave conso- 
nancia.” (Camargo, Hist, de Tlascala, MS ) Clavigero, who gives a 
drawing of this same drum, says it is still used by the Indians, and may 
be heard two or three miles. — Stor. del Messico, tom. ii. p. 179. 
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were of great service to the Spaniards. They rushed into the 
water, and grappled their enemies, with the desperation of men 
who felt that “ tneir only safety was in the despair of safety.*' 
“ I see nothing but death for us,** exclaimed a Cempoallan chief 
to Marina; we shall never get through the pass alive.** “ The 
God of the Qinstians is with us,** answered the intrepid woman : 
“ and He will carry us safely though.** 

Amidst the din of battle the voice of G)rt6s was heard, cheer- 
ing on his soldiers. “ If we fail now,** he cried, “ the cross of 
Christ can never be planted in the land. Forward, comrades 1 
When was it ever known that a Castilian turned his back on a 
foe? ** Animated by the words and heroic bearing of their 
general, the soldiers, with desperate efforts, at length succeeded 
in forcing a passage through the dark columns of the enemy, 
and emerged from the defile on the open plain beyond. 

Here they quickly recovered their confidence with their 
superiority. The horse soon opened a space for the manoeuvres 
of the artillery. The close files of their antagonists presented a 
sure mark; and the thunders of the ordnance vomiting forth 
torrents of fire and sulphurous smoke, the wide desolation 
caused in their ranks, and the strangely mangled carcasses of 
the slain, filled the barbarians with consternation and horror. 
They had no weapons to cope with these terrible engines, and 
their clumsy missiles, discharged from uncertain hands, seemed 
to fall ineffectual on the charmed heads of the Christians. 
What added to their embarrassment was, the desire to carry off 
the dead and wounded from the field, a general practice among 
the people of Anahuac, but which necessarily exposed them, 
while thus employed, to still greater loss. 

Eight of their principal chiefs had now fallen; and Xicoten- 
catl, finding himself wholly unable to make head against the 
Spaniards in the open field, ordered a retreat. Far from the 
confusion of a panic-struck mob, so common among barbarians, 
the Tlascalan force moved off the ground with all the order of a 
well-disciplined army. Cortes, as on the preceding day, was 
too well satisfied with his present advantage to desire to follow 
it up. It was within an hour of sunset, and he was anxious 
before nightfall to secure a good jwsition, where he might 
refresh his wounded troops, and bivouac for the night. 

Gathering up his wounded, he held on his way, without loss 
of time; and before dusk reached a rocky eminence, called 
Tzompachiepetl, or ‘‘ the hill of Tzompach.** It was crowned 
by a sort of tower or temple, the remains of which are still 
I— ♦! m 
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visible. His first care was given to the wounded, both men and 
horses. Fortunately, an abundance of provisions was found in 
some neighbouring cottages; and the soldiers, at least all who 
were not disabled by their injuries, celebrated the victory of the 
day with feasting and rejoicing. 

As to the number of killed or wounded on either side, it is 
matter of loosest conjecture. The Indians must have suffered 
severely, but the practice of carrying off the dead from the field 
made it impossible to know to what extent. The injury sus- 
tained by the Spaniards appears to have been principally in the 
number of their wounded. 'The great object of the natives of 
Anahuac in their battles was to make prisoners, who might 
grace their triumphs, and supply victims for sacrifice. To this 
brutal superstition the Christians were indebted, in no slight 
degree, for their personal preservation. To take the reports of 
the Conquerors, their own losses in action were always incon- 
siderable. But whoever has had occasion to consult the ancient 
chroniclers of Spain in relation to its wars with the infidel, 
whether Arab or American, will place little confidence in 
numbers.^ 

The events of the day had suggested many topics for painful 
reflection to Cort6s. He had nowhere met with so determined 
a resistance within the borders of Anahuac; nowhere had he 
encountered native troops so formidable for their weapons, 
their discipline, and their valour. Far from manifesting the 
superstitious terrors felt by the other Indians at the strange 
arms and aspect of the Spaniards, the Tiascalans had boldly 
grappled with their enemy, and only yielded to the inevitable 
superiority of his military science. How important would the 
alliance of such a nation be in a struggle with those of their own 
race — for example, with the Aztecs ! But how was he to secure 
this alliance? Hitherto, all overtures had been rejected with 
disdain; and it seemed probable, that every step of his pro- 
gress in this populous land was to be fiercely contested. His 
aimy, especially the Indians, celebrated the events of the day 
with feasting and dancing, songs of merriment, and shouts of 

* According to Cort6s not a Spaniard fell — though many were wounded 
— in this action so fatal to the infidel! Diaz allows one. In the famous 
battle of Navas de Tolosa, between the Spaniards and Arabs, in laia, 
equally matched in mihtary saence at that time, there were left 200,000 
of the latter on the field; and, to balance this bloody roll, only five-and* 
twenty Christians! See the estimate in Alfonso IX ’s veracious letter, ap. 
Mariana (Hist, dc Espafia, hb 2, cap. 24). The official returns of the 
old Castihan crusaders, whether in the Old World or the New, are scarcdy 
mure tnistworthy than a French %mptf%al buUctm in our day. 
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^umph. Cortis encou^ed it, well knowing how important 
It WM to keep up the spirits of hk soldiers. But the sounds of 
revelry at length dW away; and in the still watches of the 
ni^lU, many an anxious thought must have crowded on the 
mind of the general, while his little army lay buried in slumber 
in Its encampment around the Indian hill 



CHAPTER III 


DECISIVE VICTORY— INDIAN COUNCIL— NIGHT ATTACK- 
NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE ENEMY— TLASCALAN HERO 

1519 

The Spaniards were allowed to repose undisturbed the following 
day, and to recruit their strength after the fatigue and hard 
fighting of the preceding. They found sufficient employment, 
however, in repairing and cleaning their weapons, replenishing 
their diminished stock of arrows, and getting everything in 
order for further hostilities, should the severe lesson they had 
inflicted on the enemy prove insufficient to discourage him. On 
the second day, as Cortes received no overtures from the Tlas- 
calans, he determined to send an embassy to their camp, pro- 
posing a cessation of hostilities, and expressing his intention to 
visit their capital as a friend. He selected two of the principal 
chiefs taken in the late engagement as the bearers of the 
message. 

Meanwhile, averse to leaving his men longer in a dangerous 
state of inaction, which the enemy might interpret as the result 
of timidity or exhaustion, he put himself at the head of the 
cavalry and such light troops as were most fit for service, and 
made a foray into the neighbouring country. It was a moun- 
tainous region, formed by a ramification of the great sierra of 
Tlascala, with verdant slopes and valleys teeming with maize 
and plantations of maguey, while the eminences were crowned 
with populous towns and villages. In one of these, he tells us, 
he found three thousand dwellings.^ In some places he met 
with a resolute resistance, and on these occasions took ample 
vengeance by laying the country waste with fire and sword. 
After a successful inroad he returned laden with forage and 
provisions, and driving before him several hundred Indian 
captives. He treated them kindly, however, when arrived in 

‘ Rel. Seg. de Cort6s, ap. Lorenzana, p. 52. Oviedo, who made free 
use of the manuscripts of Cortes, writes thirty-nine houses. (Hist, de las 
Ind., MS., lib. 33. c^. 3.I This may, perhaps, be explained by the sim 
for a thousand, in Spanish notation, bearing great resemblance to toe 
figure 9. Martyr, who had access also to the Conqueror’s manuscript, 
confirms the larger, and, d ^rton, less probable numba. 

268 
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camp^ endeavouring to moke them understand that these acts 
of violence were not dictated by his own wishes, but by the un- 
friendly policy of their countrymen. In this way he hoped to 
impress the nation with the conviction of his power on the one 
hand, and of his amicable intentions, if met by them in the like 
spirit, on the other. 

On reaching his quarters, he found the two envoys returned 
from the Tlascalan camp. They had fallen in with Xicotencatl 
at about two leagues* distance, where he lay encamped with a 
powerful force. The cacique gave them audience at the head 
of his troops. He told them to return with the answer, “ That 
the Spaniards might pass on as soon as they chose to Tlascala; 
and, when they reached it, their flesh would be hewn from their 
bodies, for sacrifice to the gods! If they preferred to remain in 
their own quarters, he would pay them a visit there the next 
day.** The ambassadors added, tlmt the chief had an immense 
force with him, consisting of five battalions of ten thousand 
men each. They were the flower of the Tlascalan and Otomie 
warriors, assembled under the banners of their respective 
leaders, by command of the senate, who were resolved to try 
the fortunes of the state in a pitched battle, and strike one 
decisive blow for the extermination of the invaders.' 

This bold defiance fell heavily on the ears of the Spaniards, 
not prepared for so pertinacious a spirit in their enemy. They 
had had ample proof of his courage and formidable prowess. 
They were now, in their crippled condition, to encounter him 
with a still more terrible array of numbers. The war, too, from 
the horrible fate with which it menaced the vanquished, wore a 
peculiarly gloomy aspect that pressed heavily on their spirits. 
“ We feared death,” says the lion-hearted Diaz, with his usual 
simplicity, “ for we were men.’* There was scarcely one in the 
army that did not confess himself that night to the reverend 
Father Olmedo, who was occupied nearly the whole of it with 
administering absolution, and with the other solemn offices of 
the Church. Armed with the blessed sacraments, the Catholic 
soldier lay tranquilly down to rest, prepared for any fate that 
might betide him under the banner of the Cross. 

* More than one writer repeats a story of the TlascaUn general’s sending 
a good supply of provisions, at this time, to the famished army of the 
Spaniards; to put them in stomach, it may be, for the fight. (Gomara, 
Crdnica, cap. 46. — Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chicn., MS., cap. 83 ) Tldi ultra- 
chivalrous ^play from the barbarian is not very probable, and Cort^* 
own account of his succes-sfuJ foray may much better explain the abundance 

which reigned in his camp. 
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As a battle was now inevitable, Cort6s resolved to inarch out 
and meet the enemy in the field. This would have a show of 
confidence, that might serve the double purpose of intimidating 
the Tlascalans, and inspiriting his own men, whose enthuyasm 
might lose somewhat of its heat, if compelled to await the a&ault 
of their antagonists, inactive in their own intrenchments. The 
sun rose bright on the following morning, the 5th of September, 
1519, an eventful day in the history of the Spanish Conquest* 
TTie general reviewed his army, and gave them, preparatory to 
marching, a few words of encouragement and advice. The 
infantry he instructed to rely on the point rather than the edge 
of their swords, and to endeavour to thrust their opponents 
through the body. The horsemen were to charge at half speed, 
with their lances aimed at the eyes of the Indians. The 
artillery, the arquebusiers, and crossbowmen, were to support 
one another, some loading while others discharged their pieces, 
that there should be an unintermitted firing kept up through 
the action. Above all, they were to maintain their ranks close 
and unbroken, as on this depended their preservation. 

They had not advanced a quarter of a league, when they came 
in sight of the Tlascalan army. Its dense array stretched far 
and wide over a vast plain or meadow ground, about six miles 
square. Its appearance justified the report which had been 
given of its numbers.^ Nothing could be more picturesque than 
the aspect of these Indian battalions, with the naked bodies 
uf the common soldiers gaudily painted, the fantastic helmets 
of the chiefs glittering with gold and precious stones, and 
the glowing panoplies of feather-work which decorated their 
persons.* Innumerable spears and darts tipped with points of 

* Through the magnifying lens of Cortes, they appeared to be 150,000 
men (Rel. Seg., ap. Lorenzana, p. 5a); a number usually preferred by 
Aucceeding writers. 

• “ Not half so gorgeous, for their May-day mirth 
All wreath’d and nbanded, our youths and maids, 

As these stern Tlascalans in war attire! 

The golden glitt’rance, and the fcather-mail 
More gay than glitt’ring gold; and round the helm 
A coronal of high upstanding plumes, 

Green as the spnng ^ass in a sunny shower; 

Or scarlet brignt, as in the wintry wood 
The cluster’d holly; or of purple tint; 

Whereto shall that be liken’d? to what gem 
Indiadem’d, what flower? what insect’s wing? 

With war songs and wild music they came on; 

We, the while kneeling, raised with one accord 
The hymn of supplication.” 

Southey’s Madoc, Part I canto y. 
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transparent tizdi, or fiery copper, sparkled bright in the morning 
sun, like the phosphoric gleams playing on the surface of a 
troubled sea, while the rear of the mighty host was dark with 
^^ows of banners, on which were emblazoned the armorial 
bearmgs of the great Tlascalan and Otomie chieftains.* Among 
these, the white heron on the rock, the cognisance of the house 
of Xicotencatl, was conspicuous, and, still more, the golden 
e^le with outspread wings, in the fashion of a Roman signum, 
richly ornamented with emeralds and silver work, the great 
standard of the republic of Tlascala * 

The common file wore no covering except a girdle round the 
loins. Their bodies were painted with the appropriate colours 
of the chieftain whose banner they followed. Tlie feather-mail 
of the higher class of warriors exhibited, also, a similar selection 
of colours for the like object, in the same manner as the colour 
of the tartan indicates the j>eculiar clan of the Highlander.* 
The caciques and principal warriors were clothed in a quilted 
cotton tunic, two inches thick, which, fitting close to the body, 
protected also the thighs and the shoulders. Over this the 
wealthier Indians wore cuirasses of thin gold plate, or silver. 
Their legs were defended by leathern boots or sandals, trimmed 
with gold. But the most brilliant part of their costume was a 
rich mantle of the plumaje or feather-work, embroidered with 
curious art, and furnishing some resemblance to the gorgeous 
surcoat worn by the European knight over his armour in the 
Middle Ages. This graceful and picturesque dress was sur- 

* The standards of the Mexicans were carried in the centre, those of 
the Tiascaians in the rear of the army. (Clavigero, Stor. del Messico, vol 
ii. p X45 ) According to the Anonymous Conqueror, the banner staff 
was attached to the back of the ensign, so that it was impossible to be 
tom away. Ha ogni cbpagnia U suo Alfiere la sua insegna inhastata, 
et in tal modo ligata sopra le spalle, chc non gli da alcun disturbo di poter 
combattere ne far cid che vuole, et la (>orta cosi ligata bene al corpo, che 
se nd fanno del suo corpo pezzt, non se gli puo sligare, ne torgUela mai." 
— Rel d’un gent., ap. Ramusio, tom iil. fol 305. 

• Caznargo, Hist, de Tlascala, MS. — Herrera, Hist. General, dec. a, lib 
6, cap. 6. — Gomara, Crdnica, cap 46. — Bernal Diat, Hist, dc la Conquista, 
cap 64. — Oviedo, Hist de las Ind., MS., lib. 33, cap. 45. The last two 
authors speak of the device of '* a while bird like an ostrich,” as that of 
the Republic. They have evidently confounded it with that of the Indian 

? :cneral. Camargo, who has given the heraldic emblems of the four great 
amilies of Tlascala, notices the white heron, as that of Xicotencatl. 

• The accounts of the Tlascalan chronicler are confirmed by the Anony- 
mous Congueror and by Bernal Diaz, both eye-witnesses; though the 
latter frankly declares, that, had be not seen them with bis own eyes, 
he should never have credit^ the existence of orders and badges among 
the barbarians, like those found among the civilised nations of Europe. 
^Hist. de la Conquista, cap. 64, et alibi. — Camargo, Hist, de T l a s cal a . 
MS. — ReL d'un geot.. ap. Ramu^o. tom. iii. foL 303. 
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mounted by a fantastic head-piece made of wood or leather, 
representing the head of some wild animal, and frequently dis- 
playing a formidable array of teeth. With this covering the 
warrior’s head was enveloped, producing a most potesque and 
hideous effect. From the crown floated a splendid panache of 
the richly variegated plumage of the tropics, indicating, by its 
form and colours, the rank and family of the wearer. To com- 
plete their defensive armour, they carried shields or targets, 
made sometimes of wood covered with leather, but more usually 
of a light frame of reeds quilted with cotton, which were pre- 
ferred, as tougher and less liable to fracture than the former. 
They had other bucklers, in which the cotton was covered with 
an elastic substance, enabling them to be shut up in a more 
compact form, like a fan or umbrella. These shields were 
decorated with showy ornaments, according to the taste or 
wealth of the wearer, and fringed with a beautiful pendant of 
feather-work. 

Their weapons were slings, bows and arrows, javelins, and 
darts. They were accomplished archers, and would discharge 
two or even three arrows at a time. But they most excelled in 
throwing the javelin. One species of this, with a thong attached 
to it, which remained in the slinger’s hand, that he might recall 
the weapon, was especially dreaded by the Spaniards. These 
various weapons were pointed with bone, or the mineral itztli 
(obsidian), the hard vitreous substance already noticed, as 
capable of taking an edge like a razor, though easily blunted. 
Their spears and arrows were also frequently headed with 
copper. Instead of a sword, they bore a two-handed staff, 
about three feet and a half long, in which, at regular distances, 
were inserted, transversely, sharp blades of itztli— a. formidable 
weapon, which, an eye-witness assures us, he had seen fell a 
horse at a blow. 

Such was the costume of the Tlascalan warrior, and, indeed, 
of that great family of nations generally, who occupied the 
plateau of Anahuac. Some parts of it, as the targets and the 
cotton mail or escanpil, as it was called in Castilian, were so ex- 
cellent, that they were subsequently adopted by the Spaniards, 
as equally effectual in the way of protection, and superior, on the 
score of lightness and convenience, to their own. They were of 
sufficient strength to turn an arrow, or the stroke of a javelin, 
although impotent as a defence against firearms. But what 
armour is not? Yet it is probably no exaggeration to say that, 
in convenience, gracefulness, and strength, the arms of the 
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Indian warrior were not very inferior to those of the polished 
nations of antiquity.^ 

As soon as the Castilians came in sight, the Tlascalans set 
up their yell of defiance, rising high above the wild barbaric 
minstrelsy of shell, atabal, and trumpet, with which they 
proclaimed their triumphant anticipations of victory over the 
paltry forces of the invaders. When the latter had come within 
bowshot, the Indians hurled a tempest of missiles, that darkened 
the sun for a moment as with a passing cloud, strewing the 
earth around with heaps of stones and arrows. Slowly and 
steadily the little band of Spaniards held on its way amidst this 
arrowy shower, until it had reached what appeared the proper 
distance for delivering its fire with full effect. Cortds, then 
halted, and, hastily forming his troops, opened a general well- 
directed fire along the whole line. Every shot bore its errand of 
death; and the ranks of the Indians were mowed down faster 
than their comrades in the rear could carry off their bodies, 
according to custom, from the field. The balls in their passage 
through the crowded files, bearing splinters of the broken 
harness and mangled limbs of the warriors, scattered havoc and 
desolation in their path. The mob of barbarians stood petrified 
with dismay, till, at length, galled to desperation by their 
intolerable suffering, they poured forth simultaneously their 
hideous war-shriek, and rushed impetuously on the Christians. 

On they came like an avalanche, or mountain torrent, shaking 
the solid earth, and sweeping away every obstacle in its path. 
The little army of Spaniards opposed a bold front to the over- 
whelming mass. But no strength could withstand it. They 
faltered, gave way, were borne along before it, and their ranks 
were broken and thrown into disorder. It was in vain the 
general called on them to close again and rally. His voice was 
drowned by the din of fight and the fierce cries of the assailants. 
For a moment, it seemed that all was lost, 'fhe tide of battle 
had turned against them, and the fate of the Christians was 
scaled. 

But every man had that within his bosom which spoke 
louder than the voice of the general. Despair gave unnatural 
energy to his arm. The naked body of the Indian afforded no 
resistance to the sharp Toledo steel ; and with their good swords, 
the Spanish infantry at length succeeded in staying the human 

* Particular notices of the military dress and appointments of the 
American tribes on the plateau may be found in Camargo, Hist, de Tlat* 
cala, MS. — ClaviMro, Stor. del Mcssico, tom. ii. p. xoi, el seq. — Acosta, 
lib. 6, cap. 26. — Kel d’un gent., ap. Ramusio. tom iiJ fol 305, et auct. al. 
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torrent. The heavy guns from a distance thundered on the 
flank of the assailants, which, shaken by the iron tempest, was 
thrown into disorder. Their very numbers increased the con- 
fusion, as they were precipitated on the masses in front. The 
horse at the same moment, charging gallantly under Cortes, 
followed up the advantage, and at length compelled the tumul- 
tuous throng to fall back with greater precipitation and disorder 
than that with which they had advanced. 

More than once in the course of the action, a similar assault 
was attempted by the Tlascalans, but each time with less spirit, 
and greater loss. They were too deficient in military science to 
profit by their vast superiority in numbers. They were dis- 
tributed into companies, it is true, each serving under its own 
chieftain and banner. But they were not arranged by rank and 
file, and moved in a confused mass, promiscuously heaped 
together. 'I*hey knew not how to concentrate numbers on a 
given point, or even how to sustain an assault, by employing 
successive detachments to support and relieve one another. A 
very small part only of their array could be brought into contact 
with an enemy inferior to them in amount of forces. The re- 
mainder of the army, inactive and worse than useless in the 
rear, served only to press tumultuously on the advance, and 
embarrass its movements by mere weight of numbers, while, on 
the least alarm, they were seized with a panic and threw the 
whole body into inextricable confusion. It was, in short, the 
combat of the ancient Greeks and Persians over again. 

Still, the great numerical superiority of the Indians might 
have enabled them, at a severe cost of their own lives, indeed, 
to wear out, in time, the constancy of the Spaniards, disabled 
by wounds, and incessant fatigue. But, fortunately for the 
latter, dissensions arose among their enemies. A Tlascalan 
chieftain, commanding one of the great divisions, had taken 
umbrage at the haughty demeanour of Xicotencatl, who had 
charged him with misconduct or cowardice in the late action. 
The injured cacique challenged his rival to single combat. This 
did not take place. But, burning with resentment, he chose 
the present occasion to indulge it, by drawing off his forces, 
amounting to ten thousand men, from the field. He also per- 
suaded another of the commanders to follow his example. 

Thus reduced to about half his original strength, and that 
greatly crippled by the losses of the day, Xicotencatl could 
no longer maintain his ground against the Spaniards. After 
disputing the field with admirable courage for four hours, he 
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retreated and resigned it to the enemy. The Spaniards were 
too much jadedj and too many were disabled by wounds, to 
allow them to pursue; and G)rt6s, satisfied with the decisive 
victory he had gained, returned in triumph to his position on 
the hill of Tzompach. 

The number of killed in his own ranks had been very small, 
notwithstanding the severe loss inflicted on the enemy. These 
few he was careful to bury where they could not be discovered, 
anxious to conceal not only the amount of the slain, but the 
fact that the whites were mortal.* But very many of the men 
were wounded, and all the horses. The trouble of the Spaniards 
was much enhanced by the want of many articles important to 
them in their present exigency. They had neither oil, nor salt, 
which, as before noticed, was not to be obtained in 'I'lascala. 
Their clothing, accommodated to a softer climate, was ill atiapted 
to the rude air of the mountains; and bows and arrows, as 
Bernal Diaz sarcastically remarks, formed an indifferent pro- 
tection against the inclemency of the weather.* 

Still, they had much to cheer them in the events of the day ; 
and they might draw from them a reasonable ground for con- 
fidence in their own resources, such as no other experience 
could have supplied. Not that the results could authorise 
anything like contempt for their Indian foe. Singly and with 
the same weapons, he might have stood his ground against the 
Spaniards.* But the success of the day established the superi- 
ority of science and discipline over mere physical courage and 
numbers. It was fighting over again, as we have said, the old 

‘ So savs Bornal Dinz, who at the •^arne time, by the epithet*, lot 
muertos, los cufrpos, pbiinly contradicts Ins previous boast that only one 
Christian fell m the fisht (Hist de la Omquisla, cap. 65 ) Corl6» has 
not the p’ace to acknovs ledj'e that one 

•Ovie<lo, Hist dc las Ind , MS lib 33, cap 3 — Rel Se^ de Cort6s, 
ap Lorerizaria, p 52 — Herrera, ili'.t fieneral. fl» c 2, lib 6, cap. 6 — 
Ixllilxf>chiil, Hist Chich , MS, cuip. 83 — (iomara, Crbiiic.i, cap 46 — 
Torqueinada, Monarch Ind, lib 4, cap 32. — Bernal Diaz, Hist dc la 
Conquista, cap 65, 66. The warm and chivalrous ^iow of feeling, which 
colours the rude composition of the last chronicler, makes him a better 
painter than his more correct and classical rivals And. if there is %<»mc- 
what too much of the sclf-coinplacmt lone oi the quorum i>ars mo/^na fui 
in bis w.Titing, it may be pardoned in the hero of more than a hundred 
battles, and almost as many wounds. 

• The Anonymous Conqueror bears emphatic testimony to the valour 
of the Indians, specifying instances in which he had seen a simile warrior 
defend himself for a long tune against two, three, and even four Spaniards. 
’* Sono fra loro di valPtissimi hiiornini et chc ossano morfr ostinatistima- 
raetc Et io ho veduto un d'essi difendersi valftemente da duel caualli 
leggieri, et un altro da tre, et quattro.'* — Rcl d'un gent, ap. Kamusio, 
tom. iii. fol 305. 
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battle of the European and the Asiatic. But the handful of 
Greeks who routed the hosts of Xerxes and Darius^ it must be 
remembered^ had not so obvious an advantage on the score of 
weapons^ as wsis enjoyed by the Spaniards in these wars. The 
use of firearms gave an ascendency which cannot easily be 
estimated ; one so great, that a contest between nations equally 
civilised, which should be similar in all other respects to that 
between the Spaniards and the Tlascalans, would probably 
be attended with a similar issue. To all this must be added the 
effect produced by the cavalry. The nations of Anahuac had 
no large domesticated animals, and were unacquainted with 
any beast of burden. Their imaginations were bewildered 
when they beheld the strange apparition of the horse and his 
rider moving in unison and obedient to one impulse, as if 
possessed of a common nature; and as they saw the terrible 
animal, with his neck clothed in thunder,** bearing down 
their squadrons and trampling them in the dust, no wonder 
they should have regarded him with the mysterious terror 
felt for a supematur^ being. A very little reflection on the 
manifold grounds of superiority, both moral and physical, 
possessed by the Spaniards in this contest, will surely explain 
the issue, without any disparagement to the courage or capacity 
of their opponents.^ 

Cort6s, thinking the occasion favourable, followed up the 
important blow he had struck by a new mission to the capital, 
bearing a message of similar import with that recently sent 
to the camp. But the senate was not yet sufficiently humbled. 
The late defeat caused, indeed, general consternation. Maxix- 
catzin, one of the four great lords who presided over the republic, 
reiterated with greater force the arguments before urged by 
him for embracing the proffered alliance of the strangers. The 
armies of the state had been beaten too often to allow any 
reasonable hope of successful resistance; and he enlarged on 
the generosity shown by the politic Conqueror to his prisoners, — 
so unusual in Anahuac, — as an additional motive for an alliance 
with men who knew how to be friends as well as foes. 

But in these views he was overruled by the war-party, whose 
animosity was sharpened, rather than subdued, by the late 
discomfiture. Their hostile feelings were further exasperated 
by the younger Xicotencatl, who burned for an opportunity 


*Tb« appalling effect of the cavalry on the natives reminds one of the 
Qonfusion Into which the Roman legions were thrown by the strange 
ai^arance of the elephants in their first engagements with Pyrrhus, as 
twd by Plutarch in his life of that prince. 
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to retrieve his disgrace^ and to wipe away the stain which had 
fallen for the first time on the arms of the republic. 

In their perplexity they called in iht assbtance of the priests^ 
whose authority was frequently invoked in the deliberations 
of the American chiefs. The latter inquired, with some sim- 
plicity, of these interpreters of fate, whether ^e strangers were 
supernatural beings, or men of flesh and blood like themselves. 
The priests, after some consultation, are said to have made the 
strange answer, that the Spaniards, though not gods, were 
children of the sun; that they derived their strength from that 
luminary, and, when his beams were withdrawn, their powers 
would also fail. They recommended a night attack, therefore, 
as one which afforded the best chance of success. This appar- 
ently childish response may have had in it more of cunning than 
credulity. It was not improbably suggested by Xicotencatl 
himself, or by the caciques m his interest, to reconcile the people 
to a measure which was contrary to the military usages, — 
indeed, it may be said, to the public law of Anahuac. Whether 
the fruit of artifice or superstition, it prevailed ; and the Tlas- 
calan general was empowered, at the head of a detachment 
of ten thousand warriors, to try the effect of an assault by 
night on the Qiristian camp. 

The affair was conducted with such secrecy that it did not 
reach the ears of the Spaniards. But their general was not one 
who allowed himself, sleeping or waking, to be surprised on his 
post. Fortunately the night appointed was illumined by the 
full beams of an autumnal moon; and one of the videttes per- 
ceived by its light, at a considerable distance, a large body of 
Indians moving towards the Christian lines. He was not slow 
in giving the alarm to the garrison. 

The Spaniards slept, as has been said, with their arms by 
their side; while their horses, picketed near them, stood ready 
saddled, with the bridle hanging at the bow. In five minutes 
the whole camp was under arms, when they beheld the dusky 
columns of the Indians cautiously advancing over the plain, 
their heads just peering above the tall maize with which the 
land was partially covered. Cortes determined not to abide 
the assault in his intrenchments, but to sally out and pounce 
on the enemy when he had reached the bottom of the hill. 

Slowly and stealthily the Indians advanced, while the Christian 
camp, hushed in profound silence, seemed to them buried in 
slumber. But no sooner had they reached the slope of the rising 
ground, than they were astoimded by the deep battle-cry of 
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the Spaniards, followed by the instantaneous apparition of the 
whole army, as they sallied forth from the worki, and poured 
down the sides of the hill. Brandishing aloft tkeir weapons, 
they seemed to the troubled fancies of the Tlascalans like so 
many spectres or demons hurrying to and fro in mid air, while 
the uncertain light magnified their numbers, and expanded the 
horse and his rider into gigantic and unearthly dimensions. 

Scarcely waiting the shock of their enemy, the panic-struck 
barbarians let ofT a feeble volley of arrows, and, offering no other 
resistance, fled rapidly and tumultuously across the plain. The 
horse easily overtook the fugitives, riding them down and cutting 
them to pieces without mercy, until Cort6s, weary with slaughter, 
called off his men, leaving the field loaded with the bloody 
trophies of victory. 

The next day, the Spanish commander, with his usual policy 
after a decisive blow had been struck, sent a new embassy to 
the Tlascalan capital. The envoys received their instructions 
through the interpreter, Marina. That remarkable woman had 
attracted general admiration by the constancy and cheerfulness 
with which she endured all the privations of the camp. Far 
from betraying the natural weakness and timidity of her sex, 
she had shrunk from no hardship herself, and had done much 
to fortify the drooping spirits of the soldiers; whilf' her sym- 
jiathies, whenever occasion offered, had been actively exerted 
in mitigating the calamities of her Indian countrymen. 

Through his faithful interpreter, Cortes communicated the 
terms of his message to the Tlascalan envoys. He made the 
same professions of amity as before, promising oblivion of all 
past injuries; but, if this proffer were rejected, he would visit 
their capital as a conqueror, raze every house in it to the ground, 
and put every inhabitant to the sword I He then dismissed 
the ambassadors with the symbolical presents of a letter in one 
hand, and an arrow in the other. 

The envoys obtained respectful audience from the council 
of Tlascala, whom they found plunged in deep dejection by 
their recent reverses. The failure of the night attack had 
extinguished every spark of hope in their bosoms. Their 
armies had been beaten again and again, in the open field 
and in secret ambush. Stratagem and courage, all their 
resources, had alike proved ineffectual against a foe whose 
hand was never weary, and whose eye was never closed. 
Nothing remained but to submit. They selected four principal 
caciques, whom they intrusted with a mission to the Christian 
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camp. They were to assure the strangers of a free pas^^age 
through the Country, and a friendly reception in the capital. 
The proffer^ friendship of the Spaniards was cordi.illy 
embraced, with many awkward excuses for the |>Rst. I1ic 
envoys were to touch at the TLiscalan camp on their way, and 
inform Xicotencatl of their protcedings. I'hey were to require 
him, at the same time, to abstain from all further hostilities, 
and to furnish the white men wul\ an ample supply i>f pro\ isions. 

But the Tlascalan deputies, on arming at the (piarters of 
that chief, did not find him in the humour to comjiiy with these 
instructions. His repeated coHmoiis with the Spaniards, or, it 
may be, his constitutional cour.ige, left him inaei issible to the 
vulgar terrors of his countrymen. He regarded the strangers 
not as supernatural beings, hut ns men like himself. The 
animosity of a warrior had rankled into a deadly hatred from 
the mortifications he had endured at their hands, and his head 
teemed with plans for recovering his fallen honours, and for 
taking vengeance on the invaders of his country. He refused 
to disband any of the force, still formidable, under his command; 
or to send supplies to the enemy’s camp. He further induced 
the ambassadors to remain in his quarters, and relimjiiish their 
visit to the Spaniards. The latter, in conse(juen( e, were kept 
in ignorance of the movements m their favour wliuh liajl taken 
place in the Tlascalan capital. 

The conduct of Xicoteiicall is ('ondemned bv ('astilian writers 
as that of a feiocious and sanguinary barbarian It is natural 
they should so regard it. But those who have no national 
prejudice to warp their judgments may come to a different 
conclusion. Tliev may find much to admire m that high, un- 
conquerable spirit, like some proud column, 3t. Hiding alone in 
its majesty amidst the fragments and rums around it. 'Hiey 
may see evidences of a clear-sighted sagauty, winch, piercing 
the thin veil of insidious fnendslup proffered by the Spaniards, 
and penetrating the future, fliscerned the coming miseries of 
his country; the noble patriotism of one who would rcsc'uc that 
country at any cost, and, amidst the gathering darkness, would 
infuse his own intrepid spirit into the hearts of his nation, to 
animate them to a last struggle for independence. 



CHAPTER IV 


DISCONTENTS IN THE ARMY— TLASC ALAN SP^ES— PEACE WITH 
THE REPUBLIC— EMBASSY FROM MbNTEZUMA 

1519 

Desirous to keep up the terror of the Castilian name, by leaving 
the enemy no respite, Cortes on the same day that he despatched 
the embassy to Tlascala, put himself at the head of a sm^l corps 
of cavalry and light troops to scour the neighbouring country. 
He was at that time so ill from fever, aided by medical treat- 
ment,^ that he could hardly keep his seat in the saddle. It was 
a rough country, and the sharp winds from the frosty summits 
of the mountains pierced the scanty covering of the troops, and 
chilled both men and horses. Four or five of the animals gave 
out, and the general, alarmed for their safety, sent them back to 
the camp. The soldiers, discouraged by this ill omen, would 
have persuaded him to return. But he made answer, “ We 
fight under the banner of the Cross; God is stronger than 
nature, * and continued his march. 

It led through the same kind of chequered scenery of rugged 
hill and cultivated plain as that already described, well covered 
with towns and villages, some of them the frontier posts occupied 
by the Otomies. Practising the Roman maxim of lenity to the 
submissive foe, he took full vengeance on those who resisted, 
and, as resistance too often occurred, marked his path with fire 
and desolation. After a short absence, he returned in safety, 
laden with the plunder of a successful foray. It would have 
been more honourable to him had it been conducted with less 
rigour. The excesses are imputed by Bernal Diaz to the Indian 
allies, whom in the heat of victory it was found impossible to 

^ The effect of the medicine — though rather a severe dose, according 
to the precise Diaz — was suspended during the general’s active exertions. 
Gomara, however, does not consider this a miracle. (Crdnica, cap. 49.) 
Father Sandoval does. (Hist, de CArlos Quinto, tom. 1. p. i27-) Solis, 
after a conscientious inquiry into this perplexing matter, decides — strange 
as it may seem — against the father!— Conquista, lib, 2, cap. 20. 

* "Dios es sobre natura.” — Rel. Seg. de Cortes, ap. Lorenzana, p. 54. 
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mtrain.^ (^^hose head soever they fall, they teem to have 
pven lirac ix^smess to the general^ who declares in hb letter 
to the Emp^l^ Charles the Fifth, “ As we fought under the 
standard of uie Cross,* for the true Faith, and the service of 
your Highness, Heaven crowned our arms with such success, 
that, while multitudes of the infidel were slain, little loss was 
suffered by the Castilians.” The Spanish Conquerors, to judge 
^om their writing unconscious of any worldly motive lurking 
in the bottom of meir hearts, regarded themselves as soldiers of 
the Church, fighting the great battle of Christianity ; and in the 
same edifying and comfortable light are regarded by most of 
the national historians of a later day. 

^ his return to the camp, Cortfe found a new cause of dis- 
quietude in the discontents which had broken out among the 
soldiery. Their patience was exhausted by a life of fatigue and 
peril, to which there seemed to be no end. The battles they had 
won against such tremendous odds had not advanced them a 
jot. The idea of their reaching Mexico, says the old soldier so 
often quoted, “ was treated as a jest by the whole army; ” and 
the indefinite prospect of hostilities with the ferocious people 
among whom they were now cast, threw a deep gloom over their 
spirits. 

Among the malcontents were a number of noisy, vapouring 
persons, such as are found in every camp, who, like empty 
bubbles, are sure to rise to the surface and make themselves 
seen in seasons of agitation. They were, for the most part, of 
the old faction of Velasquez, and had estates in Cuba, to which 
they turned many a wistful glance as they receded more and 
more from the coast. They now waited on the general, not in 
a mutinous spirit of resistance, — for they remembered the lesson 
in Villa Rica, — but with the design of frank expostulation, as 
with a brother adventurer in a common cause. 'Hie tone of 
familiarity thus assumed was eminently characteristic of the 
footing of equality on which the parties in the expedition stood 
with one another. 

Their sufferings, they told him, were too great to be endured. 
All the men had received one, most of them two or three wounds. 
More than fifty had perished, in one way or another, since 

‘ Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 64. Not so Cortes, who tayi boldly, 
** Qucm6 mas de die* pueblos.” (Ibid. p. 52.) Hit reverend commentator 
specifies the localities of the Indian towns destroyed by him, in bis forays. 
— Viaje, ap. Lorensana, pp. ix.-xi. 

• The famous banner of the Conqueror, with the Cross emblazoned on 
it, has been preserved in Mexico to our day. 
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leaving Vera Cruz. There was no beast of bu^en but led a 
life preferable to theirs. For when the night caSe, the former 
could rest fr<^ his labours; but they, fighting or^atching, had 
no rest, day nor night. As to conquering Mexico, the very 
thought of it was madness. If they had encountered such 
opposition from the petty republic of Tlascala, what might they 
not expect from the great Mexican empire? There was now a 
temporary suspension of hostilities. They should avail them- 
selves of it to retrace their steps to Vera Cruz. It is true, the 
fleet there was destroyed; and by this act, unparalleled for 
rashness even in Roman annals, the general had become 
responsible for the fate of the whole army. Still there was one 
vessel left. That might be despatched to Cuba, for reinforce- 
ments and supplies; and, when these arrived, they would be 
enabled to resume operations with some prospect of success. 

Cortes listened to this singular expostulation with perfect 
composure. He knew his men, and, instead of rebuke or 
harsher measures, replied in the same frank and soldier-like 
vein which they had affected. 

There was much truth, he allowed, in what they said. The 
sufferings of the Spaniards had been great; greater than those 
recorded of any heroes in Greek or Roman story. So much the 
greater would be their glory. He had often been filled with 
admiration as he had seen his little host encircled by myriads 
of barbarians, and felt that no people but Spaniards could have 
triumphed over such formidable odds. Nor could they, unless 
the arm of the Almighty had been over them. And they might 
reasonably look for His protection hereafter; for was it not in 
His cause they were fighting? They had encountered dangers 
and difficulties, it was true; but they had not come here ex- 
pecting a life of idle dalliance and pleasure. Glory, as he had 
told them at the outset, was to be won only by toil and danger. 
They would do him the justice to acknowledge that he had 
never shrunk from his share of both. — This was a truth, — adds 
the honest chronicler, who heard and reports the dialogue, — 
which no one could deny. But, if they had met with hardships, 
he continued, they had been everywhere victorious. Even now 
they were enjoying the fruits of this, in the plenty which reigned 
in the camp. And they would soon see the Tlascalans, humbled 
by their late reverses, suing for peace on any terms. To go 
back now was impossible. The very stones would rise up 
against them. The Tlascalans would hunt them in triumph 
down to the water’s edge. And how would the Mexicans exult 
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at this misei^le issue of their vainglorious vaunts I Their 
former friendffvould become their enemies ; and the TotonacSi 
to avert the vengeance of the Aztecs, from which the Spaniards 
could no longer shield them, would join in the general cry. 
There was no alternative, then, but to go forward in their 
career. And he besought them to silence their pusillanimous 
scruples, and, instead of turning their eyes towards Cuba, to 
fix them on Mexico, the great object of their enterprise. 

While this singular conference was going on, many other 
soldiers had gathered round the spot; and the discontented 
party, emboldened by the presence of their comrades, as well 
as by the generaFs forbearance, replied, that they were far from 
being convinced. Another such victory as the last would be 
their ruin. They were going to Mexico only to be slaughtered. 
Until, at length, the general’s patience being exhausted, he cut 
the argument short by quoting a verse from an old song, imply- 
ing that it was better to die with honour, than to live disgraced; 
a sentiment which was loudly echoed by the greater part of his 
audience, who, notwithstanding their occasional murmurs, had 
no design to abandon the expedition, still less the commander, 
to whom they were passionately devoted. The malcontents, 
disconcerted by this rebuke, slunk back to their own quarters, 
muttering half-smothered execrations on the leader who had 
projected the enterprise, the Indians who had guided him, and 
their own counti^mien who supported him in it.* 

Such were the difficulties that lay in the path of Cortes: a 
wily and ferocious enemy; a climate uncertain, often unhealthy; 
illness in his own person, much aggravated by anxiety as to the 
manner in which his conduct would be received by his sovereign ; 
last, not least, disaffection among his soldiers, on whose con- 
stancy and union he rested for the success of his operations, — 
the great lever by which he was to overturn the empire of 
Montezuma. 

On the morning following this event, the camp was surprised 
by the appearance of a small body of TIascalans, decorated with 
badges, the white colour of which intimated peace. They 
brought a quantity of provisions, and some trifling ornaments, 

‘This conference is reported, with some variety, indeed, by nearly 
every histonan. (Rel, Seg de Cortes, ap. Lorenzana, p. 55. -Oviedo, 
Hist, dc las Ind , MS., lib 33, cap. 3. — Gornara, Crdnica, cap. st, 52. — 
Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chich , MS., cap. 80, — Herrera, Hist. General, dro 2, 
hb. 6, cap. 9. — P. Martyr. De Orbe Novo, dec. 5, cap 2.) I have abridged 
the account given by Bcmal Diaz, one of the audience, though not one 
of the parties to the dialogue, — for that reason, the better authority. 
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which, they said, were sent by the Tlascalan general, who was 
weary of the war, and desired an accommodsftion with the 
Spaniards. He would soon present himself to arrange this in 
person. The intelligence diffused general joy, and the emis- 
saries received a friendly welcome. 

A day or two elapsed, and while a few of the party left the 
Spanish quarters, the others, about fifty in number, who re- 
mained, excited some distrust in the bosom of Marina. Sha 
communicated her suspicions to Cortes that they were spies. 
He caused several of them, in consequence, to be arrested, 
examined them separately, and ascertained that they were 
employed by Xicotencatl to inform him of the state of the 
Christian camp, preparatory to a meditated assault, for which 
he was mustering his forces. Cortes, satisfied of the truth of 
this, determined to make such an example of the delinquents 
as should intimidate his enemy from repeating the attempt. 
He ordered their hands to be cut off, and m that condition sent 
them back to their countrymen, with the message, “ that the 
Tlascalans might come by day or night; they would find the 
Spaniards ready for them.’^ 

The doleful spectacle of their comrades returning ui this 
mutilated state filled the Indian camp with horror and consterna- 
tion, The haughty crest of their chief was humbled. From 
that moment, he lost his wonted buoyancy and confidence. His 
soldiers, filled with superstitious fear, refused to serve longer 
against a foe who could read their very thoughts, and divme 
their plans before they were ripe for execution. 

The punishment inflicted by Cort6s may well shock the reader 
by its brutality. But it should be considered in mitigation, that 
the victims of it were spies, and, as such, by the laws of war, 
whether among civilised or savage nations, had incurred the 
penalty of death. The amputation of the limbs was a mildei 
punishment, and reserved for inferior offences. If we revolt at 
the barbarous nature of the sentence, we should reflect that it 
was no uncommon one at that day; not more uncommon, 
indeed, than whipping and branding with a hot iron were in our 
own country at the beginning of the present century, or than 
cropping the ears was in the preceding one. A higher civilisa- 
tion, indeed, rejects such punishments as pernicious in them- 
selves, and degrading to humanity. But in the sixteenth 
century, they were openly recognised by the laws of the most 
polished nations in Europe. And it is too much to ask of any 
man, still less one bred to the iron trade of war, to be in advance 
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of the refinement of his age. We may be content, if, in circum* 
stances so unfavourable to humanity, he does not fall below it 

All thoughts of further resistance being abandoned, the four 
delegates of the Tlascalan republic were now allowed to proceed 
on their mission. They were speedily followed by Xicotencatl 
himself, attended by a numerous train of military retainers. 
As they drew near the Spanish lines, they were easily recognised 
by the white and yellow colours of their uniforms, the livery of 
the house of Titc^a, The joy of the army was great at this 
sure intimation of the close of hostilities ; and it was with diffi- 
culty that Gjrtds was enabled to restore the men to tranquillity, 
and the assumed indifference which it was proper to maintain 
in presence of an enemy. 

The Spaniards gazed with curious eye on the valiant chief who 
had so long kept his enemies at bay, and who now advanced 
with the firm and fearless step of one who was coming rather to 
bid defiance than to sue for peace. He was rather above the 
middle size, with broad shoulders, and a muscular frame in- 
timating great activity and strength. His head was large, and 
his countenance marked with the lines of hard service rather 
than of age, for he was but thirty-five. When he entered the 
presence of Cort^, he made the usual salutation, by touching 
the ground with his hand, and carrying it to his head ; while the 
sweet incense of aromatic gums rolled up in clouds from the 
censers carried by his slaves. 

Far from a pusillanimous attempt to throw the blame on the 
senate, he assumed the whole responsibility of the war He had 
considered the white men, he said, as enemies, for they came 
with the allies and vassals of Montezuma. He loved his country, 
and wished to preserve the independence which she had main- 
tained through her long wars with the Aztecs. He had been 
beaten. They might be the strangers who, it had been so long 
predicted, would come from the east, to take possession of the 
country. He hoped they would use their victory with modera- 
tion, and not trample on the liberties of the republic. He came 
now in the name of his nation, to tender their obedience to the 
Spaniards, assuring them they would find his countrymen as 
faithful in peace as they had been firm in war. 

Cort^, far from taking umbrage, was filled with admiration 
at the lofty spirit which thus disdained to stoop beneath mis- 
fortunes. The brave man knows how to respect bravery in 
another. He assumed, however, a severe aspect, as he rebuked 
the chief for having so long persisted in hMtilities. Had 
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Xicotencatl believed the word of the Spaniards^ and accepted 
their proffered friendship sooner, he would have spared his 
people much suffering, which they well merited by their 
obstinacy. But it was impossible, continued tfee general, to 
retrieve the past. He was willing to bury it in oblivion, and to 
receive the Tlascalans as vassals to the emperor, his master. If 
they proved true, they should find him a sure column of support; 
if false, he would take such vengeance on them as he had in- 
tended to take on their capital, had they not speedily ^iven in 
their submission. — It proved an ominous menace for the chief 
to whom it was addressed. 

The cacique then ordered his slaves to bring forward some 
trifling ornaments of gold and feather embroidery, designed as 
presents. They were of little value, he said, with a smile, for 
the Tlascalans were poor. They had little gold, not even cotton, 
nor salt; the Aztec emperor had left them nothing but their 
freedom and their arms. He offered this gift only as a token 
of his good-will. ** As such I receive it,*’ answered Cortes, 
“ and coming from the Tlascalans, set more value on it than I 
should from any other source, though it were a house full of 
gold; ** a politic, as well as magnanimous reply, for it was by 
the aid of this good-will that he was to win the gold of Mexico, 

Thus ended the bloody war with the fierce republic of Tlascala, 
during the course of which, the fortunes of the Spaniards, 
more than once, had trembled in the balance. Had it been 
persevered in but a little longer, it must have ended in their 
confusion and ruin, exhausted as they were by wounds, watching, 
and fatigues, with the seeds of disaffection rankling among 
themselves. As it was, they came out of the fearful contest 
with untarnished glory. To the enemy, they seemed invulner- 
able, bearing charmed lives, proof alike against the accidents 
of fortune and the assaults of man. No wonder that they in- 
dulged a similar conceit in their own bosoms, and that the 
humblest Spaniard should have fancied himself the subject 
of a special interposition of providence, which shielded him in 
the hour of battle, and reserved him for a higher destiny. 

While the Tlascalans were still in the camp, an embassy 
was announced from Montezuma. Tidings of the exploits 
of the Spaniards had spread far and wide over the plateau. 
The emperor, in particular, had watched every step of their 
progress, as they climbed the steeps of the Cordilleras, and 
advanced over the broad tableland on their summit. He 
had seen them, with great satisfaction, take the road to Tlas- 
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cala, trusting that, if they were mortal men, they would find 
their graves there. Great was his dismay, when courier after 
courier brought him intelligence of their successes, and that 
the most redoubtable warriors on the plateau had been scattered 
likexhafi by the swords of this handful of strangers. 

ws superstitious fears returned in full force. He saw in the 
Spaniards “ the men of destiny ” who were to take possession 
of his sceptre. In his alarm and uncertainty, he sent a new 
embassy to the Christian camp. It consisted of five great 
nobles of his court, attended by a train of two hundred slaves. 
They brought with them a present, as usual, dictated partly 
by fear, and, in part, by the natural munificence of his disposi- 
tion. It consisted of three thousand ounces of gold, in grains, 
or in various manufactured articles, with several hundred mantles 
and dresses of embroidered cotton, and the picturesque feather- 
work. As they laid these at the feet of Cortes, they told him, 
they had come to offer the congratulations of their master on 
the late victories of the white men. The emperor only regretted 
that it would not be in his power to receive them in his capital, 
where the numerous population was so unnily, that their safety 
would be placed in jeopardy. The mere intimation of the Aztec 
emperor’s wishes, in the most distant way, would have sufficed 
with the Indian nations. It had very little weight with the 
Spaniards; and the envoys, finding this puerile expression of 
them ineffectual, resorted to another argument, offering a 
tribute in their master’s name to the Castilian sovereign, pro- 
vided the Spaniards would relinquish their visit to his capital. 
This was a greater error; it was displaying the rich casket with 
one hand, which he was unable to defend with the other. ^ Yet 
the author of this pusillanimous policy, the unhappy victim of 
superstition, was a monarch renowned among the Indian nations 
for his intrepidity and enterprise, — the terror of Anahuacl 

Cortes, while he urged his ovm sovereign’s commands os a 
reason for disregarding the wishes of Montezuma, uttered 
expressions of the most profound rcsp>ect for the Aztec prince, 
and declared that if he had not the means of requiting his 
munificence, as he could wish, at present, he trusted to repay 
him, at some future day, with good works / • . • . 

The Mexican ambassadors were not much gratified with 
finding the war at an end, and a reconciliation established 
between their mortal enemies and the Spaniards. The mutual 
disgust of the two parties with each other was too strong to 
be repressed even in the presence of the general, who saw with 
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satisfaction the evidences of a jealousy^ which^ undermining 
the strength of the Indian emperor, was to prove the surest 
source of his own success.' , 

Two of the Aztec mission returned to Mexico, to acquaint 
their sovereign with the state of affairs in the Spanish camp. 
The others remained with the army, Cortes being willing that 
they should be personal spectators of the deference shown 
him by the Tlascalans. Still he did not hasten his departure 
for their capital. Not that he placed reliance on the injurious 
intimations of the Mexicans respecting their good faith. Yet 
he was willing to put this to some longer trial, and, at the same 
time, to re-establish his own health more thoroughly, before his 
visit. Meanwhile, messengers daily arrived from the city, 
pressing his journey, and were finally followed by some of the 
aged rulers of the republic, attended by a numerous retinue, 
impatient of his long delay. They brought with them a body 
of five hundred tamanes, or men of burden, to drag his cannon, 
and relieve his own forces from this fatiguing part of their duty. 
It was impossible to defer his departure longer; and after mass, 
and a solemn thanksgiving to the great Being who had crowned 
their arms with triumph, the Spaniards bade adieu to the 
quarters which they had occupied for nearly three weeks on the 
hill of Tzompach, The strong tower, or teocalli, which com- 
manded it, was called, in commemoration of their residence, 
“ The Tower of Victory; ” and the few stones which still survive 
of its ruins, point out to the eye of the traveller a spot ever 
memorable in history for the courage and constancy of the early 
Conquerors.® 

' He dwells on it in his letter to the Emperor. “ Vista la discordia y 
descon formid ad de los unos y de los otros, no huve poco placer, poroue me 
parecid hacer mucho d mi propdsito, y que podria tener manera de mas 
a^na sojuzgarlos, 6 aun acord^me de una autoridad Evang6lica, que dice, 
OmfU Regnum tn setpsum dtvtsum desolabtiur : y con los unos y con los 
otros maneaba, y i cada uno en secreto le agradecia cl aviso, que me daba, 

L ie daba cr^dito de mas amistad que al otro.”— Rel Seg. de Cortes, ap. 
orenzana, p 6i. 

• Herrera, Hist. General, dec. a, hb. 6, cap. lo. — Oviedo. Hist, de las 
Ind., MS , lib. 33, cap. 4 — Gomara, Crdnica, cap 54. — Martyr, De Orbe 
Novo, dec. 5, cap. 2.— Bernal Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 72*74.“- 
Iitlilxochitl, Hist. Chich., MS., cap. 83. 



CHAPTER V 


SPANIARDS ENTRR TLASCALA— DESCRIPTION OF THE CAPITAL 
■—ATTEMPTED CONVERSION — AITEC EMBASSY — INVITED 
TO CHOLULA 


1519 

The city of Tlascala, the capital of the republic of the same 
name, lay at the distance of about six leagues from the Spanish 
camp. The road led into a hilly region, exhibiting in every 
arable patch of ground the evidence of laborious cultivation. 
Over a deep barranca , or ravine, they crossed on a bridge of stone, 
which, according to tradition — a slippery authority — is the same 
still standing, and was constructed orignally for the passage 
of the army.^ They passed some considerable towns on their 
route, where they experienced a full measure of Indian hospi- 
tality. As they advanced, the approach to a populous city 
was intimated by the crowds who flocked out to see and welcome 
the strangers; men and women in their picturesque dresses, 
with bunches and wreaths of roses, which they gave to the 
Spaniards, or fastened to the necks and caparisons of their 
horses, in the same manner as at Cempoalla. Priests, with their 
white robes, and long matted tresses floating over them, mingled 
in the crowd, scattering volumes of incense from their burning 
censers. In this way, the multitudinous and motley proces- 
sion defiled through the gates of the ancient capital of Tlascala. 
It was the 23rd of September, 1519, the anniversary of which 
is still celebrated by the inhabitants as a day of jubilee.* 

* A distancia de un quarto de legua caminando 4 esU dJeba dudad te 
encucQtra una barranca Honda, que tiene para pasar wfi Pumie ds cal y 
canto di bdvida, y es tradidon en el pueblo de San Salvador, one te hizo 
eo aqueUas dias, que estubo all! Cc>rt6t paraque pasatie*’ — iViaJr^ ap. 
Loren zana. p. li) If the antiquity of this arched stone bridge could 
establisbeo, it would settle a j^int much mooted in respect to Indian 
architecture. But the construction of to tf>lid a work in so short a tim^ 
is a fact requiring a better voucher than the vilUgers of San Salvador. 

' Claviaero, Stor. del Metsico, tom. iii. p. 35, Redbimiento el mas 
tolene y famoto que en d mundo te ha visto," ezclaimt the enthusiastic 
historian of the republic. He adds, that '* more than a hundred thousand 
men flocked out to receive the Spaniards; a thine that appears impos- 
sible," que bareu cosa tmpctibUl It does indeed— Camar go, Hitt, de 
Tlascala, 
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The press was now so grea^ that it was with difficult the 
police of the city could clear a passage for the army ; while the 
azoUas, or flat-terraced roofs of the buildings, were covered with 
spectators, eager tp catch a glimpse of the wonderful strangers. 
The houses were hung with festoons of flowers, and arches of 
verdant boughs, intertwined with roses and honeysuckle, were 
thrown across the streets. The whole population abandoned 
itself to rejoicing; and the air was rent with songs and shouts 
of triumph mingled with the wild music of the national instru- 
ments, that might have excited apprehensions in the breasts 
of the soldiery, had they not gathered their peaceful import 
from the assurance of Marina, and the joyous countenances of 
the natives. 

With these accompaniments, the procession moved along the 
principal streets to the mansion of ^cotencatl, the aged father 
of the Tlascalan general, and one of the four rulers of the re- 
public. G)rt6s dismounted from his horse, to receive the old 
chieftain’s embrace. He was nearly blind ; and satisfied, as far 
as he could, a natural curiosity respecting the person of the 
Spanish general, by passing his hand over his features. He 
then led the way to a spacious hall in his palace, where a ban- 
quet was served to the army. In the evening, they were shown 
to their quarters, in the buildings and open ground surrounding 
one of the principal teocallis ; while the Mexican ambassadors, 
at the desire of Cort6s, had apartments assigned them next to 
his own, that he might the better watch over their safety, in 
this city of their enemies. 

Tlascala was one of the most important and populous towns 
on the tableland. Cortfe, in his letter to the emperor, com- 
pares it to Granada, affirming that it was larger, stronger, and 
more populous than the Moorish capital, at the time of the con- 
quest, and quite as well built. But notwithstanding we are 
assured by a most respectable writer at the close of the last 
century that its remains justify the assertion, we shall be slow 
to believe that its edifices could have rivalled those monuments 
of Oriental magnificence, whose light, aerial forms still survive 
after the lapse of ages, the admiration of every traveller of sensi- 
bility and taste, 'fhe truth is, that Cortes, like Columbus, saw 
objects through the warm medium of his own fond imagination, 
giving them a higher tone of colouring and larger dimensions 
than were strictly warranted by the fact. It was natural that 
the man who had made such rare discoveries should unconsciously 
magnify their merits to his own eyes and to those of others. 
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The houses were built, for the most part, of mud or earth; 
the better sort of stone and lime, or bricks dried in the sun« 
They were unprovided with doors or windows, but in the aper- 
tures for the former hung mats fringed with pieces of copper or 
something which, by its tinkling sound, would give notice of any 
one*s entrance. The streets were narrow and dark. The popu- 
lation must have been considerable if, as Corlfe asserts, thirty 
thousand souls were often gathered in the market on a public 
day. These meetings were a sort of fairs, held, as usual in all 
the great towns, every fifth day, and attended by the inhabitants 
of the adjacent country, who brought there for sale every de- 
scription of domestic produce and manufacture with which they 
were acquainted. They peculiarly excelled in pottery, which 
was considered as equal to the best in Kuroj>c.‘ It is a further 
proof of civilised habits, that the Spaniards found barlxTs’ 
shops, and baths, both of vapour and hot water, familiarly used 
by the inhabitants. A still higher proof of refinement may W 
discerned in a vigilant police which repressed everything like 
disorder among the people.* 

The city was divided into four quarters, which might rather 
be called so many separate towns, since they were built at 
different times, and separated from each other by high stone 
walls, defining their respective limits. Over each of these 
districts ruled one of the four great chiefs of the republic, oc- 
cupying his own spacious mansion, and surrounded by his own 
immediate vassals. Strange arrangement,— and more strange 
that it should have been compatible with social order and tran- 
quillity! The ancient capital, through one quarter of which 
flowed the rapid current of the 2^huatl. stretched dong the 
summits and sides of hills, at who.se base are now gatiu-red the 
miserable remains of its once flourishing f)opulation.* har 
beyond, to the southwest, extended the lx)ld sierra of 'l la.scala, 
and the huge Malinche, crowned with the usual silver diadem of 
the highest Andes, having its shaggy sides clothed with dark 

* “ Nulliirn fictile vas apud n*'S quod arte viof-rr-t -ib illis va^a 
formata '’--\tarlvT. De Orbe Novo, dec 5, cap 2 

‘Camargo, Hist, de Tla«>cala, MS — Kcl de Cortfes. ap LorcriMna, 

p sq.— Oviedo, Hist dc la<i Ind . MS, lib 33, < ap. 4 lxtlilx^>cliitl. 
Hist Chich . MS cap 83 Th»* la«it nistonan enunuuati-. .nrh a niiinber 
of coniemporarv Indian authnntu*'. for hiv narrative*, as of itself argues 
no inconsiderable de^Tec of civilsalion in the people 

* Herrera, Hist. General, dec 2, lib 6, cap 12 The p<^>p»i!ation of a 
place, which Cortfe could compare with Granada, had dwindled by the 
beirinning of the present century to 3.400 inhabitantv ^ f which le^s than 
a thousand were of the Indian stock S<‘'“ Humb'ddt, Essai PoUtiqu^-, 
torn, u p 158 
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green forests of firs, gigantic sycamores, and oaks whose tower- 
ing stems rose to the height of forty or fifty feet, \mencumbered 
by a branch. The clouds, which sailed over from the distant 
Atlantic, gathered round the lofty peaks of the sierra, and, 
settling into torrents, poured over the plains in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, converting them, at such seasons, into swamps. 
Thunderstorms, more frequent and terrible here than in other 
parts of the table-land, swept down the sides of the mountains, 
and shook the frail tenements of the capital to their foundations. 
But, although the bleak winds of the sierra gave an austerity to 
the climate, unlike the sunny skies and genial temperature of 
the lower regions, it was far more favourable to the development 
of both the physical and moral energies. A bold and hardy 
peasantry was nurtured among the recesses of the hills, fit equally 
to cultivate the land in peace and to defend it in war. Unlike 
the spoiled child of Nature, who derives such facilities of sub- 
sistence from her too prodigal hand, as supersede the necessity 
of exertion on his own part, the Tlascalan earned his bread — 
from a soil not ungrateful, it is true — by the sweat of his brow. 
He led a life of temperance and toil. Cut off by his long wars 
with the Aztecs from commercial intercourse, he was driven 
chiefly to agricultural labour, the occupation most propitious 
to purity of morals and sinewy strength of constitution. His 
honest breast glowed with the patriotism, — or local attachment 
to the soil, which is the fruit of its diligent culture; while he was 
elevated by a proud consciousness of independence, the natural 
birthright of the child of the mountains. — Such was the race 
with whom Cort6s was now associated for the achievement of 
his great work. 

Some days were given by the Spaniards to festivity, in which 
they were successively entertained at the hospitable boards of 
the four great nobles, in their several quarters of the city. 
Amidst these friendly demonstrations, however, the general 
Clever relaxed for a moment his habitual vigilance, or the strict 
discipline of the camp; and he was careful to provide for the 
security of the citizens by prohibiting, under severe penalties, 
any soldier from leaving his quarters without express permission. 
Indeed, the severity of his discipline provoked the remonstrance 
of more than one of his officers, as a superfluous caution; and 
the Tlascalan chiefs took some exception at it, as inferring an 
unreasonable distrust of them. But, when G)rt6s explained it, 
as in obedience to an established military system, they testified 
their admiration, and the ambitious young general of the re- 
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public proposed to introduce it, if possible, into his own ranks. 

The Sp>anish commander, ^ving assured himself of the 
loyalty of his new dlies, next propoiSd to accomplish one of the 
great objecte of his mission — their conversion to Christianity, 
By the advice of Father Olmedo, always opposed to precipitate 
measures, he had deferred this till a suitable opportunity pre- 
sented itself for opening the subject. Such a one occurred when 
the chiefs of the state proposed to strengthen the alliance with 
the Spaniards, by the intermarriage of their daughters with 
Cort^ and his officers. He told them this could not be, while 
they continued in the darkness of infidelity. Then, with the 
aid of the good friar, he expounded as well as he could the 
doctrines of the Faith; and, exhibiting the image of the Virgin 
mth the infant Redeemer, told them that there was the God, 
in whose worship alone they would find salvation, while that of 
their own false idols would sink them in eternal [)erdition. 

It is unnecessary to burden the reader with a recapitulation 
of his homily, which contained, probably, dogmas quite as in- 
comprehensible to the untutored Indian as any to be found in 
his own rude mythology. But, though it failed to convince his 
audience, they listened with a deferential awe. When he had 
finished, they replied, they had no doubt that the God of the 
Christians must be a good and a great God, and as such they 
were willing to give him a place among the divinities of Tlascala. 
The polytheistic system of the Indians, like that of the ancient 
Greeks, was of that accommodating kind which could admit 
within its elastic folds the deities of any other religion, without 
violence to itself. But every nation, they continued, must have 
its own appropriate and tutelary deities. Nor could they, in 
their old age, abjure the service of those who had watched over 
them from youth. It would bring down the vengeance of their 
gods, and of their own nation, who were as warmly attached to 
their religion as their liberties, and would defend both with the 
last drop of their blood 1 

It was clearly inexpedient to press the matter further, at 
present. But the zeal of Cortes, as usual, waxing warm by 
opposition, had now mounted too high for him to calculate 
obstacles; nor would he have shrunk, probably, from the crown 
of martyrdom in so good a cause. But fortunately, at least 
for the success of his temporal cause, this crown was not reserved 
for him. 

The good monk, his ghostly adviser, seeing the course things 
were likely to take, with better judgment interposed to prevent 
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it. He had no desire*hc said, to see the same scenes acted over 
again as at Cempoalla. He had no relish for forced conversions. 
They could hardly be lasting. The growth of an hour might 
well die with the hour. Of what use was it to overturn the 
altar, if the idol remained enthroned in the heart? or to destroy 
the idol itself, if it were only to make room for another? Better 
to wait patiently the effect of time and teaching to soften the 
heart and open the understanding, without which there could 
be no assurance of a sound and permanent conviction. These 
rational views were enforced by the remonstrances of Alvarado, 
Velasquez de Leon, and those in whom Q)rt6s placed most 
confidence; till, driven from his original purpose, the military 
polemic consented to relinquish the attempt at conversion, for 
the present, and to refrain from a repetition of the scenes, which, 
considering the different mettle of the population, might have 
been attended with very different results from those at Cozumel 
and Cempoalla.^ 

In the course of our narrative, we have had occasion to witness 
more than once the good effects of the interposition of Father 
Olmedo. Indeed, it is scarcely too much to say, that his dis- 
cretion in spiritual matters contributed as essentially to the 
success of the expedition, as did the sagacity and courage of 
Cortes in temporal. He was a true disciple in the school of 
Las Casas. His heart was unscathed by that fiery fanaticism 
which sears and hardens whatever it touches. It melted with 
the warm glow of Christian charity. He had come out to the 
New World as a missionary among the heathen, and he shrunk 
from no sacrifice but that of the welfare of the poor benighted 
flock to whom he had consecrated his days. If he followed the 
banners of the warrior, it was to mitigate the ferocity of war, 
and to turn the triumphs of the Cross to a good account for the 
natives themselves, by the spiritual labours of conversion. He 
afforded the uncommon example — not to have been looked for, 
certainly, in a Spanish monk of the sixteenth century — of 
enthusiasm controlled by reason, a quickening zeal temp)ered 
by the mild spirit of toleration. 

* Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chich., MS., cap. 84. — Gomara, Cr6nica, cap. 36. — 
Beroal Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 76, 77. This is not the account 
of Camargo. According to him. Cortes gained his point; the nobles led 
the way by embracing Christianity and the idols were broken. (Hist, de 
Tlascala, MS.) But Camargo was himself a Christiamsed Indian, who 
lived in the next generation after the Conquest; and may very likely 
have felt as much desire to relieve his nation from the reproach of infidelity, 
as a modem Spaniard would to scour out the stain — mala rata y mancha 
— of Jewish or Moorish lineage from his escutcheon. 
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But though Cort^ abandoned the grdund of conversion lor 
the present, he comp^ed the TlasoUans to break the fetters 
of the unfortunate victims reserved for sacrifice; an act of 
humanity unhappily only transient in its effects, since the 
prisons were fiU^ with fresh victims on his departure. 

He also obtained permission for the Spaniards to perform the 
services of their own religion unmolested. A lai^e cross was 
erected in one of the great courts or squares. Mass was 
celebrated every day in the presence of the army and of crowds 
of natives, who, if they did not comprehend its full import, 
were so far edified, that they learned to reverence the religion 
of their conquerors. The direct interposition of Heaven, how- 
ever, wrought more for their conversion than the best homily 
of priest or soldier. Scarcely had the Spaniards left the city, — 
the tale is told on very respectable authority, — when a thin, 
transparent cloud descended and settled like a column on the 
cross, and, w'rapping it round in its luminous folds, continued 
to emit a soft, celestial radiance through the night, thus pro- 
claiming the sacred character of the symbol, on which was shed 
the lialo of divinity 1 ‘ 

The principle of toleration in religious matters being 
established, the Spanish general consented to receive the 
daughters of the caciques. Five or six of the most beautiful 
Indian maidens were assigned to as many of his principal 
officers, after they had been cleansed from the stains of infidelity 
by the waters of baptism, 'fhey received, as usual, on this 
occasion, good Castilian names, in exchange for the barbarous 
nomenclature of their own vernacular.* 

Among them, Xicotencatl’s daughter, Dona Louisa, as she 
was caDed after her baptism, was a princess of the highest 
estimation and authority in Tlascala. She was given by her 
father to Alvarado, and their posterity inlermarried with the 
noblest families of Castile. The frank and joyous manners of 
this cavalier made him a great favourite with the Tlascalans; 
and his bright open countenance, fair complexion, and golden 
locks, gave him the name of Tonaituh, the “ Sun, The Indians 
often pleased their fancies by fastening a sobriquet^ or some 


»The miracle is report^ by Herrera (Hist GenerAl, dec. a, bb. 6, 
cap. 15). and beluved by Solis — Conquista dc M^jioo, lib. 3. cap 5. 

■ To avoid the perplexity of selection, it was common (or the raUsloMry 
to rive the same names to all the Indians baptised on the same <Uy. Thus, 
one^y was set apart for the Johns, another lor the Peters, and m an 
ingenious arrangement, much more for the oonvemenw of the clergy, 
than of the converu.— Sec Camarg >. Hist, d? Tlascala. M.S 
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charfiurteristic epithet, on the Spaniards. As Cortfo was alwa) s 
attended, on public occasions, by Doha Marina, 0 Aialinche, as 
she was called by the natives, they distinguished him by the 
sape name. By these epithet^ originally bestowed in Tlascala, 
the two Spanish captains were popularly designated among the 
Indian nations.^ 

While the^e events were passing, another embassy arrived 
from the court of Mexico. It was charged, as usual, with a 
costly donative of embossed gold plate, and rich embroidered 
stuffs of cotton and feather-work. The terms of the message 
might well argue a vacillating and timid temper in the monarch, 
did they not mask a deeper policy. He now invited the 
Spaniards to his capital, with the assurance of a cordial welcome. 
He besought them to enter into no alliance with the base and 
barbarous Tlascalans; and he invited them to take the route 
of the friendly city of Cholula, where arrangements, according 
to his orders, were made for thdir reception.* 

The Tlascalans viewed with deep regret the general's proposed 
visit to Mexico. Their reports fully confirmed all he had before 
heard of the power and ambition of Montezuma. His armies, 
they said, were spread over every part of the continent. His 
capital was a place of great strength, and as, from its insular 
position, all communication could be easily cut off with the 
adjacent country, the Spaniards, once entrapped there, would 
be at his mercy. His policy, they represented, was as insidious 
as his ambition was boundless. “ Trust not his fair words,” 
they said, “ his courtesies, and his gifts. His professions are 
hollow, and his friendships are false." When Cortes remarked, 
that he hoped to bring about a better understanding between 
the emperor and them, they replied, It would be impossible; 
however smooth his words, he would hate them at heart. 

* Camargo, Hist, de Tlascala, MS. — Bemal Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista, 
cap. 74, 77. According to Camargo, the Tlascalans gave the Spanish 
commander three hundred damsels to wait on Marina; and the kind 
treatment and instruction they received led some of the chiefs to surrender 
their own daughters, ** con prop6sito de que st acaso algunas se cmpreAasan 
quedase entre ellos generacion de hombres tan valientes y temidos.*’ 

“ Bernal Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 80. — Rel. Seg. de Cortes, 
ap. Lorenzana, p. 60. — Martyr, De Orbe Novo, dec 5, cap. a. Cort6s 
notices only one Aztec mission, while Diaz speaks of three. The former, 
from brevity, falls so much short of the whole truth, and the latter, from 
forgetfulness perhaps, goes so much beyond it, that it is not alwa3rs ea'^y 
to decide between them. Diaz did not compile his narrative till some fifty 
years after the Conauest; a lapse of time which may excuse many errors, 
but must considerably impair our confidence in the minute accuracy of 
his details. A more intimate acquaintance with his chronicle does not 
strengthen this confidence. 
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They warmly protested^ also, against the general's taVmg the 
route of Chorala. The inhabitants, not brave in the open held, 
were more dangerous from their perhdy and craft They were 
Montezuma's tools, and would de his bidding. The Tlascalans 
seemed to combine with this distrust a superstitious dread 
the ancient city, the headquarters of the religion of Anahuac. 
It was here that the god Quetzalcoatl held the pristine seat of 
his empire. His temple was celebrated throughout the land, 
and the priests were confidently believed to have the power, as 
they themselves boasted, of opening an inundation from the 
foundations of his shrine, which should bury their enemies in 
the deluge. The Tlascalans further reminded Cortds, that while 
so many other and distant places had sent to him at Tlascola, to 
testify their good-will, and offer their allegiance to his sovereign, 
Cholula, only six leagues distant, had done neither. The last 
suggestion struck the general more forcibly than any of the 
preceding. He instantly despatched a summons to the city 
requiring a formal tender of its submission. 

Among the embassies from different quarters which had 
waited on the Spanish commander, while at TlascaJa, was 
one from Ixtlilxochitl, son of the great Nczahualpilli, and an 
unsuccessful competitor with his elder brother — as noticed in 
a former part of our narrative — for the crown of Tezcuco.* 
Though defeated in his pretensions, he had obtained a part 
of the kingdom, over which he ruled with a deadly feeling of 
animosity towards his rival, and to Montezuma, who had 
sustained him. He now offered his services to CortAs, asking 
his aid, in return, to place him on the throne of his ancestors. 
The politic general returned such an answer to the aspiring 
young prince, as might encourage his expectations, and attach 
him to his interests. It was his aim to strengthen his cause 
by attracting to himself every particle of disaffection that was 
floating through the land. 

It was not long before deputies arrived from Cholula, profuse 
in their expressions of good-will, and inviting the presence of 
the Spaniards in their capital. The messengers were of low 
deCTee, far beneath the usual rank of ambassadors. This was 
pxiintcd out by the Tlascalans; and Cort6s regarded it os a 
fresh indignity. He sent in consequence a new summons, 
declaring, if they did not instantly send him a deputation of 
their prmcipal men, he would deal with them as rebels to his 

* Ante, p. 193. 

I— ♦k 397 
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own sovereign, the rightful lord of these realms I ^^The menace 
had the desired effect The Cholulans were dfr inclined to 
contest, at least for the present, his magnificent pretensions. 
Another embassy appeared in the camp, consisting of some 
of the highest nobles; who repeated the invitation for the 
Spaniards to visit their city, and excused their own tardy 
appearance by apprehensions for their personal safety in the 
capital of their enemies. The explanation was plausible, and 
was admitted by Cort6s. 

The Tlascalans were now more than ever opposed to his 
projected visit. A strong Aztec force, they had ascertained, 
lay in the neighbourhood of Cholula, and the people were 
actively placing their city in a posture of defence. They 
suspected some insidious scheme concerted by Montezuma to 
destroy the Spaniards. 

These suggestions disturbed the mind of Cort6s, but did not 
turn him from his purpose. He felt a natural curiosity to see 
the venerable city so celebrated in the history of the Indian 
nations. He had, besides, gone too far to recede, — too far, 
at least, to do so without a show of apprehension, implying a 
distrust in his own resources, which could not fail to have a bad 
effect on his enemies, his ^lies, and his own men. After a 
brief consultation with his officers, he decided on the route to 
Cholula. 

It was now three weeks since the Spaniards had taken up their 
residence within the hospitable walb of Tlascala; and nearly 
six since they entered her territory. They had been met on 
the threshold as an enemy, with the most determined hostility. 
They were now to part with the same people, as friends and allies ; 
fast friends, who were to stand by them, side by side, through 
the whole of their arduous struggle. The result of their vbit, 
therefore, was of the last importance, since on the co-operation 
of these brave and warlike republicans, greatly depended the 
ultimate success of the expedition. 

' “ Si no viniessen, iria sobre ellos, y los destniiria, y procederia contra 
ellos, como contra personas rebeldes; ^ci6ndoles, como todas estas Partes, 
y otras muy mayores Tierras, y Seftorlos eran de Vuestra Alteza.” (Rel. 
Seg. de Cort6s, ap. Lorenzana, p. 63.) ** Rebellion was a very convenient 
term, fastened in like manner by the countrymen of G>rt6s on the Moors, 
for defending the possessions which they had held for eight centuries in 
the Peninsula. It justified very rigorous reprisals. — See the History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Part I chap. 13, et alibi. 



CHAPTER VI 


QTY OF CHOLULA— GREAT TEMPLE— MARCH TO CHOLITLA— RI- 
CEPnON OF TUE SPANIARDS— CONSPIRACY DETECTED 

The ancient city of Cholula, capital of the republic of that 
name, lay nearly six leagues south of Tlascala, and about 
twenty east, or rather south-east of Mexico. It was said by 
Cort& to contain twenty thousand houses within the walls, 
and as many more in the environs ; ^ though now dwindled 
to a population of less than sixteen thousand souls.* Whatever 
was its real number of inhabitants, it was unquestionably, at 
the time of the Conquest, one of the most populous and flourish- 
ing cities in New Spain. 

It was of great antiquity, and was founded by the primitive 
races who overspread the land before the Aztecs.* We have 
few particulars of its form of government, which seems to have 
been cast on a republican model similar to that of Tlascala. 
This answered so well, that the state maintained its indepen- 
dence down to a very late period, when, If not reduced to vwsalage 
by the Aztecs, it was so far under their control as to enjoy few 
of the benefits of a separate political existence. Their con- 
nection with Mexico brought the Cholulans into frequent 
collision with their neighbours and kindred, the Tlascalans. 
But, although far superior to them in refinement and the various 
arts of civilisation, they were no match in war for the bold 
mountaineers, the Swiss of Anahuac. Tlic Cholulan capital 
was the great commercial emporium of the plateau. The 

* Rel. Scg., ap. Lorfnzana, p. 67 — According to La* Casas, the plac#* 
coDtained 30,000 vtctnos, or about 150,000 inhabitants. (Brcvis^inia 
Relatione della Distruttionf delT Indie Ocddentale.) fVeoetia, 1641.] 
"Hiis latter, being th* smaller estimate, is 4 priori the mo»t credible; 
especially— a rare occurrence — when in the pages of the good biibop of 
Chiapa. 

•Humboldt, Rssai Politique, tom. lii. p. 159 

• Veytia carries back the foundation of the city to the Ulmec*. a people 
who preceded the Toltecs. (Hist. Antig., tom i. cap. 13, ao.) As the 
latter, after occupying the land several centuries, have left not a single 
written record, probably, of their existence, it will be bard to disprove 
the licentiate’s assertion,— still harder to prove it. 
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inhabitants excelled in various ||kechanical arts^ specially that 
of working in metals, the manufacture of cotton and agave 
cloths, and of a delicate kind of pottery, rivallin|jf it was said, 
that of Florence in beauty.^ But such attention to the arts 
of a polished and peaceful community naturally indisposed them 
to war, and dbqualified them for coping with those who made 
war the great business of life. The Qiolulans were accused of 
effeminacy, and were less distinguished — it is the charge of their 
rivals — by their courage than their cunning * 

But the capital, so conspicuous for its refinement and its great 
antiquity, was even more venerable for the religious traditions 
which invested it. It was here that the god Quetzalcoatl 
paused in his passage to the coast, and passed twenty years in 
teaching the Toltec inhabitants the arts of civilisation. He made 
them acquainted with better forms of government, and a more 
spiritualised religion, in which the only sacrifices were the fruits 
and flowers of the season * It is not easy to determine what he 
taught, since his lessons have been so mingled with the licentious 
dogmas of his own priests, and the mystic commentaries of the 
Christian missionary/ It is probable that he was one of those 
rare and gifted beings, who, dissipating the darkness of the age 
by the illumination of their own genius, are deified by a grateful 
posterity, and placed among the lights of heaven. 

It was in honour of this benevolent deity, that the stupendous 
mound was erected on which the traveller still gazes with ad- 
miration as the most colossal fabric in New Spain, rivalling in 
dimensions, and somewhat resembling in form, the pyramidal 
structures of ancient Egypt. The date of its erection is unknown, 
for it was found there when the Aztecs entered on the plateau. 
It had the form common to the Mexican Uocallis, that of a trun- 
cated pyramid, facing with its four sides the cardinal points, 
and divided into the same number of terraces. Its original out- 
lines, however, have been effaced by the action of time and of 

* Herrera, Hist. General, dec, a, lib. 7 , cap. a. 

• Camargo, Hist, de Tlascala, MS. — Gomara Crdnica, cap. 58. — Torque- 
mada, Monarch. Ind., lib. 3, cap. 19. 

• Veytia. Hist. Antig., tom, i, cap. 13, et seq.— Sahagun, Hist, de Niieva 
Espafia, lib. z, cap. 5; lib. 3. 

* Later divines nave found in these teachinip of the Toltec god, or high 
priest, the genns of some of the great mysteries of the Christian faith, as 
those of the Incarnation, and the Trinity, for example. In the teacher 
himself they recognise no less a person than St. Thomas the Apostle! — 
See the Dissertation of the irrefragable Dr. Mier, with an edifyiM com- 
mentary by Seflor Bustamente. ap. Sahajpm. (Hist, de Nueva Espafla, 
tom. i. Suplemento.) The reader will find further particulars of this 
matter in Appendix^ Pari z, of this History. 
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the elemeo^ while the exub|nmt growth of shrubs and wild 
flowers, whitt have mantled its surface, give it the appear- 
ance of one^ those symmetrical elevations thrown up by the 
caprice of nmre, rather than by the industry of man« It 
is doubtful, inde^, whether the interior be not a natural 
hill, though it seems not improbable that it is an artificial 
composition of stone and earth, deeply incrusted, as is certain, 
in every part, with alternate suata of brick and day.' 

The perpendicular height of the pyramid is one hundred and 
seventy-seven feet. Its base is one thousand four hundred 
and twenty-three feet long, twice as long as that of the great 
pyramid of Cheops. It may give some idea of its dimensions 
to state, that its base, which b square, covers about forty-four 
acres, and the platform on its truncated summit, embraces more 
than one. It reminds us of those colossal monuments of brick- 
work, which are still seen in ruins on the banks of the Euphrates, 
and, in much higher preservation, on those of the Nile.* 

On the summit stc^ a sumptuous temple, in which was the 
image of the mystic deity, ** god of the air,^* with ebon features, 
unlike the fair complexion which he bore upon earth, wearing a 
mitre on hb head waving with plumes of fire, with a resplendent 
collar of gold round hb neck, pendants of mosaic turquoise in 
hb cars, a jewelled sceptre in one hand, and a shield curiously 
painted, the emblem of hb rule over the winds, in the other.* 
The sanctity of the place, hallowed by hoary tradition, and the 
magnificence of the temple and its services, made it an object 
of veneration throughout the land, and pilgrims from the 
furthest comers of Anahuac came to offer up their devotions 

‘ Such, on the whole, seems to be the Judj^ment of M. de Humboldt, 
who has examined this interesting monument with his usual care. (Vues 
des CordiU^es. p. 27, et seq.— Essai Politique, tom. ii. p. 150, et seq.) 
The opinion derives strong confirmation from the fact, that a road, cut 
some years since across the tumulus, laid open a large section of It, in 
which the alternate layers of brick and day are distinctly visible. (Ibid., 
loc. dt.) The present appearance of this monument, covered over with 
the verdure ana vegetable mould of centuries, excuses the scepticism of 
the more superfidal traveller. 

‘ Several of the pvramjds of Egypt, and the ruins of Babylon, are, as is 
well known, of brick. An inscription on one of the former, indeed, cele- 
brates this material as superior to stone. (Herodotus, Euterpe, sec. 136.) 
— Humboldt furnishes an apt illustration of the sire of the Mexican 
t4oeaU%, by comparing it to a mass of bricks covenng a square four times 
as large at the place Vendfime, and of twice the height of the Louvre.— 
Essai Politique, tom. U. p. 151. ^ ^ 

* A minute account of the costume and insignia of Quetzalcoatl Is dven 
by Father Sabagun. who saw the Axtcc gods before the arm of the Christian 
convert had tumbled them from *' their pride of place.** — See Hist. d« 
Nueva Espafta, lib. i, cap. 3. 
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at the shrine of Quetzalcoatl.^||Ilie number of these was so 
great, as to give an air of mexlKity to the motley population 
of the city; and Cort^, struck with the novelty|i^lls us that 
he saw multitudes of beggars such as are to be^und in the 
enlightened capitals of Europe; — a whimsical criterion of 
civilisation which must place our own prosperous land some- 
what low in the scale. 

Cholula was not the resort only of the indigent devotee. 
Many of the kindred races had temples of their own in the city, 
in the same manner as some Christian nations have in Rome, 
and each temple was provided with its own peculiar ministers 
for the service of the deity to whom it was consecrated. In 
no city was there seen such a concourse of priests, so many 
processions, such pomp of ceremonial sacrihce, and religious 
festivals. Cholula was, in short, what Mecca is among 
Mahometans, or Jerusalem among Christians; it was the Holy 
City of Anahuac. 

The religious rites were not performed, however, in the pure 
spirit originally prescribed by its tutelary deity. His altars, 
as well as those of the numerous Aztec gods, were stained with 
human blood; and six thousand victims are said to have been 
annually offered up at their sanguinary shrines.* The great 
number of these may be estimated from the declaration of 
Cortes, that he counted four hundred towers in the city ; * yet 
no temple had more than two, many only one. High above the 
rest rose the great “ pyramid of Cholula, with its undying fires 
flinging their radiance far and wide over the capital, and pro- 
claiming to the nations that there was the mystic worship — 
alas! — how corrupted by cruelty and superstition — of the good 
deity who was one day to return and resume his empire over 
the land. 

Nothing could be more grand than the view which met the 
eye from the area on the truncated summit of the pyramid. 
Toward the north stretched that bold barrier of porphyritic 
rock which nature has reared round the Valley of Mexico, 
with the huge Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl standing like 
two colossal sentinels to guard the entrance to the enchanted 

' They came from the distance of two hundred leagues, says Torque- 
mada, Monarch. Ind., lib. 3, cap. 19. 

• Herrera, Hist. General, dec. 2, lib. 7, cap. a — Torquemada, Monarch. 
Ind , ubl supra. 

• “ E certifico 4 Vuestra Alteza, aue yo cont 4 desde una Mezquita 
quatrocientas, y tantas Torres en la aicha Ciudad, y tndas son de Mez- 
quitas ’* — Rel. ^g., ap. Lorenzana, p. 67. 
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repon. Far away to the souih was seen the conical head of 
Orizaba soaring high into thflpouds, and nearer, the barren, 
though beajH^uUy shaped Sierra dc Malinche, throwing its 
broad shad^^ over the plains of Tlascala. Three of tliesc 
are volcanoes, higher than the highest mountain-peak in Europe, 
and shrouded in snows which never melt under the fierce sun 
of the tropics. At the foot of the spectator lay the sacred city 
of Cholula, with its bright towers and pinnacles s{>arkling in 
the sun, repwDsing amidst gardens and verdant groves, which 
then thickly studded the cultivated environs ol the capital. 
Such was the magnificent prospect which met the gaze of the 
conquerors, and may still, with slight change, meet that of 
the modem traveller, as from the platform of the great pyramid 
his eye wanders over the fairest portion of the beautiful plateau 
of Puebla.^ 

But it is time to return to Tlascala. On the appointed 
morning the Spanish army took up its march to Mexico by the 
way of Cholula, It was followed by crowds of tlie citizens, 
filled with admiration at the intrepidity of men who, so few in 
number, would venture to brave the great Montezuma in his 
capital. Yet an immense body of warriors offered to share the 
dangers of the expedition; but Cort6s, while he showed his 
gratitude for their good-will, selected only six thousand of the 
volunteers to bear him company. lie was unwilling to 
encumber himself with an unwieldy force that might impede 
his movements; and probaV^ly did not care to put himself so 
far in the power of allies whose attachment was too recent to 
afford sufficient guaranty for their fidelity. 

After crossing some rough and hilly ground, the army entered 
on the wide plain which spreads out for miles around Cholula. 
At the elevation of more than six thousand feet above the sea 
they beheld the rich products of various climes growing side by 

* The city ol PuebU dc los Angelrs was founded bv the Spaniards soon 
after the Conquest, on the site of an insignificant vilUfic in the territory 
of Cholula, a few miles to the east of that capital It Is. perhaps, the 
most considerable aty in New Spain, after Mexico itself, which it rivals 
in beauty It seems to have mhented the religious pre>emmenoe of the 
anaent Cholula, beiii;? disimRuished. bke her, for the numl>er and splen- 
dour of its churches, the multitude of its clergy, and the magnificence of 
its ceretnonief and festivals. These are fully displayed in the pages of 
travellers who have passed through the place on the usual route from 
Vera Crux to the capital ^See, in particular, Rullock*i Mexico, vol. I 
chap. 6 ) The environs of Cholula. still irrigated as in the days of the 
Axtccs, are equally remarkable for the fruitfulness of the soil. The best 
wheat lands, according to a very respectable authority, yield in the 
proportion of eijfhty for one — Ward's Mexico, vol. iL p. 270.— -Sec also 
Humboldt, Essai Politique, tom. ii. p. 138; tom. iv p. 330. 
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side, fields of towering maize, tlw juicy aloe, the or Aztec 
pepper, and large plantations of tlfc cactus, on which the brilliant 
cochineal is nourished. Not a rood of land bi|| was under 
cultivation; ^ and the soil — an uncommon thing on the table- 
land — was irrigated by numerous streams and canals, and well 
shaded by woods, that have disappeared before the rude axe of 
the Spaniards. Towards evening they reached a small stream, 
on the banks of which Cort^ determined to take up his quarters 
for the night, being unwilling to disturb the tranquillity of the 
city by introducing so large a force into it at an unseasonable 
hour. 

Here he was soon joined by a number of Cholulan caciques 
and their attendants, who came to view and welcome the 
strangers. When they saw their Tlascalan enemies in the 
camp, however, they exhibited signs of displeasure, and 
intimated an apprehension that their presence in the town 
might occasion disorder. The remonstrance seemed reason- 
able to Cort6s, and he accordingly commanded his allies to 
remain in their present quarters, and to join him as he left the 
city on the way to Mexico. 

On the following morning he made his entrance at the head 
of his army into Cholula, attended by no other Indians than 
those from Cempoalla, and a handful of Tlascalans to take 
charge of the baggage. His allies, at parting, gave him many 
cautions respecting the people he was to visit, who, while they 
affected to despise them as a nation of traders, employed the 
dangerous arms of perfidy and cunning. As the troops drew 
near the city, the road was lined with swarms of people of both 
sexes and every age, — old men tottering with infirmity, women 
with children in their arms, all eager to catch a glimpse of the 
strangers, whose persons, weapons, and horses were objects of 
intense curiosity to eyes which had not hitherto ever encountered 
them in battle. The Spaniards, in turn, were filled with admira- 
tion at the aspect of the Cholulans, much superior in dress and 
general appearance to the nations they had hitherto seen. They 
were particularly struck with the costume of the higher classes, 
who wore fine embroidered mantles, resembling the graceful 
alhomoz, or Moorish cloak, in their texture and fashion. They 
showed the same delicate taste for flowers as the other tribes of 
the plateau, decorating their persons with them, and tossing 
garlands and bunches among the soldiers. An immense number 

‘ The words of the Conqutstador are yet stronger, “ Ni un fnilmo de 
tierra hay, que no estA labrada." — Rcl. Scg., ap. Lorensana, p. 07. 
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of priests mingled with thcL crow<^ swinging their aromatic 
censen, while music from varfous kinds of instrumcnU gave a 
lively wtlcqgit to the visitors, and made the whole scene one 
of gay, bewildering en^antmcnt. If it did not have the air 
of a triumphal procession so much as at Tlascala, where the 
melody of instruments was drowned by the shouts of the 
multitude, it gave a quiet assurance of hospitality and friendly 
feeling not less grateful. 

The Spimiards were also struck with the cleanliness of the 
city, the width and great regularity of the streets, which seemed 
to have been laid out on a settled plan, with the solidity of the 
houses, and the number and size of the pyramidal temples. In 
the court of one of these, and its surrounding buildings, they 
were quartered. 

They were soon visited by the principal lords of the place, 
who seemed solicitous to provide them with accommodations. 
Their table was plentifully supplied, and, in short, they experi- 
enced such attentions as were calculated to dissipate their 
suspicions, and made them impute those of their Tloscalon 
friends to prejudice and old national hostility. 

In a few days the scene changed. Messengers curived from 
Montezuma, who, after a short and unpleasant intimation to 
Cort^ that his approach occasioned much disquietude to their 
master, conferred separately with the Mexican ambassadors still 
in the Castilian camp, and then departed, taking one of the 
latter along with them. From this time, the deportment of 
their Cholulan hosts underwent a visible alteration. They did 
not visit the quarters as before, and, when invited to do so, 
excused themselves on pretence of illness. The supply of 
provisions was stinted, on the ground that they were short of 
maize. These symptoms of alienation, independently of 
temporary embarrassment, caused serious alarm in the breast 
of Cort6s, for the future. His apprehensions were not allayed 
by the reports of the Cempoallans, who told him, that in wander- 
ing round the city they had seen several streets barricaded; 
the azoteas, or flat roofs of the houses, loaded with huge stones 
and other missiles, as if preparatory to an assault; and in some 
places they had found holes covered over with branches, and 
upright stakes planted within, as if to embarrass the movements 
of the cavalry. Some Tlascalans coming in also from their 
camp, informed the general that a great sacrifice, mostly of 
children, had been oflered up in a distant quarter of the town, 
to propitiate the favour of the gods, apparently for some 
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intended enterprise. They added, that they had seen numbers 
of the citizens leaving the city 'with their women and children, as 
if to remove them to a place of safety. These tidings confirmed 
the worst suspicions of Cortes, who had no doubt that some 
hostile scheme was in agitation. If he had felt any, a discovery 
by Marina, the good angel of the expedition, would have turned 
these doubts into certainty. 

The amiable manners of the Indian girl had won her the 
regard of the wife of one of the caciques, who repeatedly urged 
Marina to visit her house, darkly intimating that in this way she 
would escape the fate that awaited the Spaniards. The inter- 
preter, seeing the importance of obtaining further intelligence at 
once, pretended to be pleased with the proposal, and affected, at 
the same time, great discontent with the white men, by whom 
she was detained in captivity. Thus throwing the credulous 
Cholulan ofi her guard, Marina gradually insinuated herself into 
her confidence, so far as to draw from her a full account of the 
conspiracy. 

It originated, she said, with the Aztec emperor, who had 
sent rich bribes to the great caciques, and to her husband 
among others, to secure them in his views. The Spaniards 
were to be assaulted as they marched out of the capital, when 
entangled in its streets, in which numerous impediments had 
been placed to throw the cavalry into disorder. A force of 
twenty thousand Mexicans was already quartered at no great 
distance from the city, to support the Cholulans in the assault. 
It was confidently expected that the Spaniards, thus embarrassed 
in their movements, would fall an easy prey to the superior 
strength of their enemy. A sufficient number of prisoners was 
to be reserved to grace the sacrifices of Cholula; the rest were 
to be led in fetters to the capital of Montezuma. 

While this conversation was going on, Marina occupied 
herself with putting up such articles of value and wearing 
apparel as she proposed to take with her in the evening, when 
she could escape unnoticed from the Spanish quarters to the 
house of her Cholulan friend, who assisted her in the operation. 
Leaving her visitor thus employed, Marina found an opportunity 
to steal away for a few moments, and, going to the generaPs 
apartment, disclosed to him her discoveries. He immediately 
caused the cacique’s wife to be seized, and on examination she 
fully confirmed the statement of his Indian mistress. 

TTie intelligence thus gathered by Cortes filled him with 
the deepest alarm. He was fairly taken m the snare. To 
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fight or to fly seemed equally diflicult He was in a dty of 
enemies, where every house might be converted into a fortress, 
and where such embarrassments were thrown in the way, as 
might render the manoeuvres of his artillery and horse nearly 
impracticable. In addition to the wily Cholulans, he must cope, 
under ^ these disadvantages, with the redoubtable warriors 
of Mexico. He was like a traveller who has lost his way in the 
darkness among precipices, where any step may dash him to 
pieces, and where to retreat or to advance is equally perilous. 

He was desirous to obtain still further confirmation and 
particulars of the conspiracy. He accordingly induced two 
of the priests in the neighbourhood, one of them a person of 
much influence in the place, to visit his quarters. By courteous 
treatment, and liberal largesses of the rich presents he had 
received from Montezuma, — thus turning his own gifts against 
the giver, — he drew from them a full confirmation of the previous 
report. The emperor had been in a state of pitiable vacillation 
since the arrival of the Spaniards. His first orders to the Cholu- 
lans were, to receive the strangers kindly. He had recently 
consulted his oracles anew, and obtained for answer, that Cholula 
would be the grave of his enemies; for the gods would be sure 
to support him in avenging the sacrilege offered to the Holy 
City. So confident were the Aztecs of success, that numerous 
manacles, or poles with thongs which served as such, were 
already in the place to secure the prisoners. 

Cort6s, now feeling himself fully possessed of the facts, dis- 
missed the priests, with injunctions of secrecy, scarcely necessary. 
He told them it was his purpose to leave the city on the following 
morning, and requested that they would induce some of the 
principal caciques to grant him an interview in his quarters. 
He then summoned a council of his officers, though, as it seems, 
already determined as to the course he was to take. 

The members of the council were differently affected by the 
startling intelligence, according to their different characters. 
The more timid, disheartened by the prospect of obstacles 
which seemed to multiply as they drew nearer the Mexic^ 
capital, were for retracing their steps, and seeking shelter in 
the friendly city of Tlascala. Others, more persevering, but 
prudent, were for taking the more northerly route originally 
recommended by their allies. The greater part supported the 
general, who was ever of opinion that they had no alternative 
but to advance. Retreat would be ruin. Half-way measures 
were scarcely better; and would infer a timidity which must 
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discredit them with both friend and foe. Their true policy was 
to rely on themselves; to strike such a blow as should mtimidate 
their enemies, and show them that the Spaniards were as in- 
capable of being circumvented by artifice, as of being crushed 
by weight 6f numbers and courage in the open field. ^ 

When the caciques, persuaded by the priests, appeared before 
Cort^, he contented hmiself with gently rebuking their want of 
hospitality, and assured them the Spaniards would be no longer 
a burden to their city, as he proposed to leave it early on the 
following morning. He requested, moreover, that they would 
furnish a reinforcement of two thousand men to transport his 
artillery and baggage. The chiefs, after some consultation, 
acquiesced in a demand with might in some measure favour 
their own designs. ^ 

On their departure, the general summoned the Aztec ambas- 
sadors before him. He briefly acquainted them with his detec- 
tion of the treacherous plot to destroy his army, the contrivance 
of which, he said, was imputed to their master, Montezuma. 
It grieved him much, he added, to find the emperor implicated 
in so nefarious a scheme, and that the Spaniards must now 
march as enemies against the prince, whom they had hoped to 
visit as a friend. 

The ambassadors, with earnest protestations, asserted their 
entire ignorance of the conspiracy; and their belief that Monte- 
zuma was equally innocent of a crime, which they charged 
wholly on the Cholulans. It was clearly the policy of Cortes 
to keep on good terms with the Indian monarch; to profit 
as long as possible by his good offices; and to avail himself 
of his fancied security — such feelings of security as the general 
could inspire him with — to cover his own future operations. He 
affected to give credit, therefore, to the assertion of the envoys, 
and declared his unwillingness to believe that a monarch, who 
had rendered the Spaniards so many friendly offices, would now 
consummate the whole by a deed of such unparalleled baseness. 
The discovery of their twofold duplicity, he added, sharp)ened 
his resentment against the Cholulans, on whom he would take 
such vengeance as should amply requite the injuries done both 
to Montezuma and the Spaniards. He then dismissed the ambas- 
sadors, taking care, notwithstanding this show of confidence, to 
place a strong guard over them, to prevent communication with 
the citizens. 

That night was one of deep anxiety to the army. The ground 
they stood on seemed loosening beneath their feet, and any 
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moment might be the one marke<f for their destruction. Their 
vigilant general took all possible precautions for their safety^ 
inaeasing the number of the sentinels, and posting his guns 
in such a manner as to protect the approach to the camp. 
His ej^, it may well be believed, did not close during the night 
Inde^ every Spaniard lay down in his arms, and every horse 
stood saddl^ and bridled, ready for ins^nt service. But no 
assault was meditated by the Indians, and the stillness of the 
hour was undisturbed except by the occasional sounds heard in 
a populous city, even when buried in slumber, and by the hoarse 
cries of the priests from the turrets of the Uocallis, proclaiming 
through their trumpets the watches of the night 



CHAPTER VII 


TERRIBLE MASSACRE— TRANQUILLITY RESTORED— REFLECTIONS 
ON THE MASSACRE— FURTHER PROCEEDINGS— ENVOYS FROM 
MONTEZUMA 


1519 

With the first streak of morning light, Cort6s was seen on horse- 
back, directing the movements of his little band. The strength 
of his forces he drew up in the great square or court, surrounded 
partly by buildings, as before noticed, and in part by a high 
wall. There were three gates of entrance, at each of which 
he placed a strong guard. The rest of his troops, with his great 
guns, he posted without the enclosure, in such a manner as to 
command the avenues, and secure those within from interruption 
in their bloody work. Orders had been sent the night before to 
the Tlascalan chiefs to hold themselves ready, at a concerted 
signal, to march into the city and join the Spaniards. 

The arrangements were hardly completed, before the Cholulan 
caciques appeared, leading a body of levies, tamanes, even more 
numerous than had been demanded. They were marched at 
once into the square, commanded, as we have seen, by the 
Spanish infantry, which was drawn up under the walls. Cort6s 
then took some of the caciques aside. With a stem air, he 
bluntly charged them with the conspiracy, showing that he was 
well acquainted with all the particulars. He had visited their 
city, he said, at the invitation of their emperor ; had come as a 
friend; had respected the inhabitants and their property; and, 
to avoid all cause of umbrage, had left a great part of his forces 
without the walls. They had received him with a show of 
kindness and hospitality, and, reposing on this, he had been 
decoyed into the snare, and found this kindness only a mask 
to cover the blackest perfidy. 

The Cholulans were thunderstruck at the accusation. An 
undefined awe crept over them as they gazed on the mysterious 
strangers, and felt themselves in the presence of beings who 
seemed to have the power of reading the thoughts scarcely 
formed in their bosoms. There was no use in prevarication or 
denial before such judges. They confessed the whole, and 
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endeavoured to excuse themselvSi by throwing the blame on 
Montezuma, Cort6s^ , assuming an air of higher indignation 
at this, assured them that the pretence should not serve, since, 
even if well founded, it would be no justification ; and be would 
now fl||ke such an example of them for their, trciichery, that the 
reporfbf it should ring t^oughout the wide borders of Anahuac. 

The fatal si^al, the discharge of an arquebuse, was then 
given. In an instant every musket and crossbow was levelled 
at the unfortunate Cholulans in the courtyard, and a frightful 
volley poured into them as they stood crowded together like 
a herd of deer in the centre. They were taken by surprise, for 
they had not heard the preceding dialogue with the chiefs. 
They made scarcely any resistance to the Spaniards, who 
followed up the discharge of their pieces by rushing on them 
with their swords; and, as the half-naked bodies of 3ic natives 
afforded no protection, they hewed them down with as much 
ease as the reaper mows down the ripe com in harvest time. 
Some endeavoured to scale the walls, but only afforded a surer 
mark to the arquebusiers and archers. Others threw themselves 
into the gateways, but were received on the long pikes of the 
soldiers who guarded them. Some few had better luck in hiding 
themselves under the heaps of slain with which the ground was 
soon loaded. 

While this work of death was going on, the countrymen 
of the slaughtered Indians, drawn together by the noise of 
the massacre, had commenced a furious assault on the Spaniards 
from without. But Cortes had placed his battery of heavy 
guns in a position that commanded the avenues, and swept 
off the files of the assailants as they rushed on. In the intervals 
between the discharges, which, in the imperfect state of the 
science in that day, were much longer than in ours, he forced 
back the press by charging with the horse into the midst. The 
steeds, the guns, the weapons of the Spaniards, were all new to 
the Cholulans. Notwithstanding the novelty of the terrific 
spectacle, the flash of fire-arms mingling with the deafening 
roar of the artillery, as its thunders reverberated among the 
buildings, the despairing Indians pushed on to take the places 
of their fallen comrades. 

While this fierce struggle was going forward, the Tlascalani, 
hearing the concerted signal, had advanced with quick p>ace 
into the city. They had bound, by order of Cort^, wreaths 
of sedge round their heads, that they might the more surely 
be distinguished from the ^olulans. Coming up in the very 
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heat of the engagement^ they fell on the defenceless rear of the 
townsmen^ who^ trampled down under th^ heels of the Castilian 
cavalry on one side^ and galled by their vindictive enemies on 
the other^ could no longer maintain their ground. They gave 
way^ some taking refuge in the nearest buddings, which^l^ing 
partly of wood, were speedily set on fire. Others fled to the 
temples. One strong party, with a number of priests at its 
head, got possession of the great Uoccdlu There was a vulgar 
tradition, already alluded to, that, on removal of part of the 
walls, the god would send forth an inundation to overwhelm 
his enemies. The superstitious Cholulans with great difficulty 
succeeded in wrenching away some of the stones in the walls 
of the edifice. But dust, not water followed. Their false gods 
deserted them in the hour of need. In despair they flung 
themselves into the wooden turrets that crowned the temple, 
and poured down stones, javelins, and burning arrows on the 
Spaniards, as they climbed the great staircase, which, by a 
flight of one hundred and twenty steps, scaled the face of the 
pyramid. But the fiery shower fell harmless on the steel, 
bonnets of the Christians, while they availed themselves of the 
burning shafts to set fire to the wooden citadel, which was 
speedily wrapt in flames. Still the garrison held out, and 
though quarter, it is said, was offered, only one Cholulan availed 
himself of it. The rest threw themselves headlong from the 
parapet, or perished miserably in the flames. 

All was now confusion and uproar in the fair city which 
had so lately reposed in security and peace. The groans of 
the dying, the frantic supplications of the vanquished for mercy, 
were mingled with the loud battle-cries of the Spaniards, as 
they rode down their enemy, and with the shrill whistle of the 
Tlascalans, who gave full scope to the long cherished rancour 
of ancient rivalry. The tumult was still further swelled by the 
incessant rattle of musketry, and the crash of falling timbers, 
which sent up a volume of flame that outshone the ruddy 
light of morning, making altogether a hideous confusion of 
sights and sounds, that converted the Holy City into a Pande- 
monium. As resistance slackened, the victors broke into the 
houses and sacred places, plundering them of whatever valuables 
they contained, plate, jewels, which were found in some quantity, 
wearing apparel and provisions, the two last coveted even more 
than the former by the simple Tlascalans, thus facilitating a 
division of the spoil, much to the satisfaction of their Christian 
confederates. Amidst this universal licence, it is worthy of 
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remark, the commar;ds o! Cort^ were so far respected that no 
violence was o^ered tp women or children, tiiough these, as 
well as numbers of the men, were made prisoners, to be swept 
into slavery by the Tlascalans. Tbese scenes of violence had 
lasted spme hours, when Cortes, moved by the entreaties of some 
Cholulan chiefs, who had been reserved from the massacre, 
backed by the prayers of the Mexican envoys, consented, out 
of regard, as he said, to ^e latter, the representatives of Monte- 
zuma, to call o£E the soldiers, and put a stop, as well as he could, 
to further outrage. Two of the caciques were also permitted 
to go to their countrymen with assurances of pardon and pro- 
tection to all who would return to their obedience. 

These measures had their effect. By the joint efforts of 
Cortes and the caciques, the tumult was with much difiiculty 
appeased. The assailants, Spaniards and Indians, gathered 
under their respective banners, and the Giolulans, relying on 
the assurance of their chiefs, gradually returned to their 
homes. 

The first act of Cort4s was, to prevail on the Tiascalan chiefs 
to lil^rate their captives.^ Such was their deference to the 
Spanish commander, that they acquiesced, though not without 
murmurs, contenting themselves, as they best could, with the 
rich spoil rifled from the Cholulans, consisting of various luxuries 
long since unknown in Tlascala. His next care was to cleanse 
the city from its loathsome impurities, particularly from the 
dead bodies which lay festering in heaps in the streets and great 
square. The general, in his letter to Charles the Fifth, admits 
three thousand slain; most accounts say six, and some swell the 
amount yet higher. As the eldest and principal cacique was 
among the number, Cortfe assisted the Cholulans in installing 
a successor in his place.* By these pacific measures, confidence 
was gradually restored. The people in the environs, reassured, 
flocked into the capital to supply the place of the diminished 
population. The markets were again opened; and the usual 
avocations of an orderly, industrious community were resumed. 
Still, the long piles of black and smouldering ruins proclaimed 
the hurricane which had so lately swept over the city, and the 
walls surrounding the scene of slaughter in the great square, 

» B«mal Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 83. — IztUlxochiit Hist. 
Chich.. MS., ubi supra. 

* Benial Diaz, Hist, de la Cooquista, cap. 83. The descendants of the 
principal Cholulan cacique are living at this day in Puebla, according to 
Bustaxnente. — See Gomara, Crdnica, trad dt Cntmalpatn (Mexico, 1826), 
tom. i. p. 98, Qota. 
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whidi were standing more than fifty years after the event, 
told the sad t^e of the Massacre of Cholula/^ 

This passage in their history is one of those that have left a 
dark stain on the memory of the Conquerors. Nor can we 
contemplate at this day, without a shudder, the condition of 
this fair and flourishing capital thus invaded in its privacy, and 
delivered over to the excesses of a rude and ruthless soldiery. 
But, to judge the action fairly, we must transport ourselves to 
the age when it happened. Tlie difficulty that meets us in the 
outset is, to find a justification of the right of conquest at all. 
But it should be remembered, that religious infidelity, at this 
period, and till a much later, was regarded — no matter whether 
founded on ignorance or education, whether hereditary or 
acquired, heretical or pagan — as a sin to be punished with fire 
and faggot in this world, and eternal suffering in the next. 
This doctrine, monstrous as it is, was the creed of the Romish, 
in other words, of the Christian Church, — the basis of the In- 
quisition, and of those other species of religious persecutions, 
which have stained the annals, at some time or other, of nearly 

* Rcl. Seg de Cort^, ap. Lorenzana, 66. — Camargo, Hist, de Tlascala, 
MS. — Ixtlilxochitl, Hist, Chich., MS., cap. 84. — Oviedo, Hist, de las Ind , 
MS., lib. 33, cap 4, 45. — Bemal Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 83. — 
Gomara, Crdnica, cap. 60. — Sahagim, Hist, de Nueva Espafia, MS., lib. la, 
cap. II. Las Casas, in his printed treatise on the Destruction of the Indies, 
garnishes his account of these transactions with some additional and 
rather startling particulars. According to him, Cort6s caused a hundred 
or more of the caciques to be impaled or roasted at the stake! He adds 
the report, that, while the massacre in the court-yard was going on, the 
Spanish general repeated a scrap of an old romance, describing Nero as 
rejoicing over the burning ruins of Rome: 

“ Mira Nero de Tarpeya, 

A Roma como se ardia 
Gntos dan niiios y vie j os, 

Y 61 de nada se dolia ” 

Brevisima Relacion, p. 46 

This is the first instance, 1 suspect, on record, of any person being ambitious 
of finding a parallel for himself in that emperor! Bemal Diaz, who had 
seen '* the interminable narrative," as he calls it, of Las Casas, treats it 
with great contempt. His own version — one of those chiefly followed m 
the text — was corroborated by the report of the missionaries, who, after 
the Conquest, visited Cholula, and investigated the affair with the aid of 
the priests and several old survivors who had witnessed it. It is confiiined 
in its substantial details by the other contemporary accounts. The excel- 
lent bishop of Chiapa wrote with the avowed object of moving the sym* 
pathies of his countrymen in behalf of the oppressed natives; a generous 
object, certainly, but one that has too often warped his judgment from 
the strict line of historic impartiality. He was not an eye-witness of the 
transactions in New Spain, and was much too willing to receive whatever 
w<mld make for his case, and to '* over-red," if 1 may so say, his argument 
with such details of blood and slaughter, as from their very extravagance, 
carry their own refutation with them. 
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every nation in Chnstendom.^ Under this code, the ter ritory 
of the heathen, wherever found, was regarded, as a sort of 
religious waif, which, in default of a 1^^ proprietor, was claimed 
and taken possession of by the Holy See, and as such was freely 
given away, by the head' of the church, to any temporal poten- 
tate whom he pleased, that would assume the burden of con- 
quest.* Thus, Alexander the Sixth generously gpranted a large 
portion of the Western Hemisphere to the Spaniards, and of the 
Eastern to the Portuguese. These lofty pretensions of tl^e 
successors of the humble fisherman of Galilee, far from being 
nominal, were acknowledged and appealed to as conclusive in 
controversies between nations.* 

With the right of conquest, thus conferred, came also the 
obligation, on which it may be said to have been founded, to 
retrieve the nations sitting in darkness from eternal perdition. 
This obligation was acknowledged by the best and the bravest, 

^ For an illustration of the above remark the reader is referred to the 
closing pages of chap. 7, part. ii. of the ** History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella,*' where I have taken some pams to show bow deep settled were 
those coRvicUons in Spain, at the penod with which we are now occupied 
The world had gained little in liberality since the an of Dante, who could 
coolly dispose of the great and good of iVntiquity In one of the circlet of 
Hell, because — no fault of theirs, certainly — they had come into the world 
too soon. The memorable verses, like many others of the immortal bard, 
are a proof at once of the strength and weakness of the human under- 
standing They may be cited as a fair eapnnent of the popular feeling at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century 

“ Ch’ Cl non peccaro, e, s'egli hanno mcrcedi. 

Non bast.i perch* ^ non ehbet baSUstne, 

Cb’ 6 porta della fede che tu credi. 

E, se furon dinanii al Cristianesmo, 

Non adorar debitamente Dio; 

E di ouesti cotai son io medesmo, 

Per taJ mfetti, e non per allro no, 

Scroo perduti, e sol di tanto offesi 
Che sanza speme vivemo in disio ** 

Inferno, canto fv. 

* It is in the same spirit that the laws of Oleron, the maritime code of 

so high authority m the Middle Ages, abandon the property of the infidel, 
in common with that of pirates, as fair spoil to the true believer 1 “ S'ili 

sent pyrates, piUcurs, ou escumeurs de mer. ou Turcs, et autrtM cofUtatfts 
et ennemts de noUre dxete foy caiholuque, chascun peut prendre sur telles 
manieres de gens, cemme sur chuns, et peut Port Us desrobber et sfolur de 
Uurs btens sans pugnUton C’est le jugemenl J ugrmcni d’Oleron, 
Art. 45, ap. Collection de Lois Maritimes par J. M. Pardcssus (ed. Paris, 
i8a8), tom. i. p 351. 

• The famous bull of partition became the basis of the treaty of Torde- 
sillas, by which the Castilian and Portuguese govemmenU determined the 
boim’dary line of their respective discoveries ; a line that secured the vast 
empire of Brazil to the latter, which from priority of occupation should 
have belonged to their rivah — See the History of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
vol ii. part. i. chap. 7; part ii. chap 9.— closing pages of each. 
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the gownsman in his closet^ the missionary^ and the warrior in 
the crusade. However much it may have been debased by 
temporal motives and mixed up with worldly considerations of 
ambition and avarice^ it was still active in the mind of the 
Christian conqueror. We have seen how far paramount it was 
to every calculation of personal interest in the breast of Cort6s. 
The concession of the pope then^ founded on and enforcing the 
imperative duty of conversion/ was the assumed basis — ^and, 
in the apprehension of that age, a sound one — of the right of 
conquest.* 

The right could not, indeed, be construed to authorise any 
unnecessary act of violence to the natives. The present ex- 
pedition, up to the period of its history at which we are now 

> It is the condition, unequivocally expressed and reiterated, on which 
Alexander VI., in his famous bulls of May 3rd and 4th, 1493, conveys to 
Ferdinand and Isabella full and absolute right over all such territories in 
the Western World as may not have been previously occupied by Christian 

( )rinces. — Sec these precious documents, tn exisnso, apua Navarrete, Col- 
eccion de los Viages y Descubrimientos (Madrid, 1835), tom. ii. Nos. 
17, r8. 

• The ground on which Protestant nations assert a natural right to the 
fruits of their discoveries in the New World is very different. They con- 
sider that the earth was intended for cultivation; and that Providence 
never designed that hordes of wandering savages should hold a territory 
far more than necessary for their own maintenance, to the exclusion of 
civilised man. Yet it may be thought, as far as improvement of the soil 
is concerned, that this argument would afford us but an indifferent tenure 
for much of our own unoccupied and uncultivated territory, far exceeding 
what is demanded for our present or prospective support. As to a right 
founded on difference of civilisation, this is obviously a still more uncertain 
criterion. It is to the credit of our puritan ancestors, that they did not 
avail themselves of any such interpretation of the law of nature, and still 
less rely on the powers conceded by King James’s patent, asserting rights 
as absolute, nearly, as those claimed by the Roman Sec. On the contrary, 
they established their title to the soil by fair purchase of the aborigines; 
thus forming an honourable contrast to the policy pursued by too many 
of the settlers on the American continents. It should be remarked, that, 
whatever difference of opinion may have subsisted between the Roman 
Catholic,— -or rather the Spanish and Portuguese nations, — and the rest 
of Europe, in regard to the true foundation of their titles in a moral view, 
they have always been content, in their controversies with one another, to 
re.st them exclusively on priority of discovery. For a brief view of the dis- 
cussion, see Vattel (Droit des Gens, sec. 209), and cspcciaUy Kent (Com- 
mentaries on American Law, vol. iii. Lee. 51), where it is handled with 
much perspicuity and eloquence. The argument, as founded on the law 
of nations, may be found in the celebrated case of Johnson p. M’Intosh. 
(W’heaton, Reports of Cases in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
vol. viii. pp. 543, et seq.) If it were not treating a grave discussion too 
lightly, I should crave leave to refer the reader to the renowned Diedrich 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York (book 1, chap. 5) for a luminous 
disquisition on this knotty Question. At all events, ne will find there the 
popular arguments subjectea to the test of ridicule; a test showing, more 
than any reasoning can, how much, or rather how little, they are really 
worth. 
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amved, had probably Seen stained with fewer of such acts ♦>««" 
almost any similar enterprise of the Spianish discoverers in the 
New World. Tl^ughout the campaign, Cort^ had prohibited 
all wanton injures to the natives, in person or property, and 
had punished the perpetrators of them with exemplary severity. 
He had been faithful to his friends, and, with perhaps a single 
exception, not unmerciful to his foes. Whether from policy or 
principle, it ^ould be recorded to his credit; though, like every 
sagacious mind, he may have felt that principle and policy go 
together. 

He had entered Cholula as a friend, at the invitation of the 
Indian emperor, who had a real, if not avowed, control over the 
state. He had been received as a friend, with every demonstra- 
tion of good will; when, without any offence of his own or his 
followers, he found they were to be the victims of an insidious 
plot, — that they were standing on a mine which might be sprung 
at any moment, and bury them all in its ruins. His safety, as 
he truly considered, left no alternative but to anticipate the 
blow of his enemies. Yet who can doubt that the punishment 
thus inflicted was excessive, — that the same end might have 
been attained by directing the blow against the guilty chiefs, 
instead of letting it fall on the ignorant rabble, who but obeyed 
the commands of their masters? But when was it ever seen, 
that fear, armed with power, was scnipulous in the exercise of 
it? or that the passions of a fierce soldiery, inflamed by con- 
scious injuries, could be regulated in the moment of explosion ? 

We shall, perhaps, pronounce more impartially on the con- 
duct of the Conquerors, if we compare it with that of our own 
contemporaries under somewhat similar circumstances. The 
atrocities at Cholula were not so bad as those inflicted on the 
descendants of these very Spaniards, in the late war of the 
Peninsula, by the most polished nations of our time; by the 
British at Badajoz, for example. — ^at Taragona, and a hundred 
other places, by the French, TTie wanton butchery, the ruin 
of property, and, above all, those outrages worse than death, 
from which the female part of the population were protected at 
Cholula, show a catalogue of enormities quite as black as those 
imputed to the Spaniards, and without the same apology for 
resentment, — with no apology indeed, but that afforded by a 
brave and patriotic resistance. The consideration of these 
events, which, from their familiarity, make little impression on 
our senses, should render us more lenient in our judgments of 
the past, showing, as they do, that man in a sUtc of excitement, 
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savage or civilised^ is much the same in every age. It may 
teach us, — it is one of the best lessons of history, — that, since 
such are the inevitable evils of war, even among the most 
polished people, those who hold the destinies of nations in their 
hands, whe^er rulers or legislators, should submit to every 
sacrifice, save that of honour, before authorising an appeal to 
arms. The extreme solicitude to avoid these calamities, by the 
aid of peaceful congresses and impartial mediation, is, on the 
whole, the strongest evidence, stronger than that afforded by 
the progress of science and art, of our boasted advance in 
civilisation. 

It is far from my intention to vindicate the cruel deeds of the 
old conquerors. Let them lie heavy on their heads. They 
were an iron race, who perilled life and fortune in the cause; 
and as they made little account of danger and suffering for 
themselves, they had little sympathy to spare for their un- 
fortunate enemies. But, to judge them fairly, we must not do 
it by the lights of our own age. We must carry ourselves back 
to theirs, and take the point of view afforded by the civilisation 
of their time. Thus only can we arrive at impartial criticism in 
reviewing the generations that are past. We must extend to 
them the same justice which we shall have occasion to ask from 
posterity, when, by the light of a higher civilisation, it surveys 
the dark or doubtful passages in our own history, which hardly 
arrest the eye of the contemporary. 

But whatever be thought of this transaction in a moral view, 
as a stroke of policy it was unquestionable. The nations of 
Anahuac had beheld, with admiration mingled with awe, the 
little band of Christian warriors steadily advancing along the 
plateau in face of every obstacle, overturning army after army 
with as much ease, apparently, as the good ship throws off the 
angry billows from her bows; or rather like the lava, which, 
rolling from their own volcanoes, holds on its course unchecked 
by obstacles, rock, tree, or budding, bearing them along, or 
crushing and consuming them in its fiery path. The prowess 
of the Spaniards — “ the white gods,” as they were often called ^ 
— made them to be thought invincible. But it was not till their 
arrival at Cholula that the natives learned how terrible was 
their venegance, — and they trembled ! 

None trembled more than the Aztec emperor on his throne 
among the mountains. He read in these events the dark 

* Los Dieses blancos. — Camargo, Hist, de Tlascala, MS. — Torquemada, 
Monarch, lad., lib. 4, cap. 40. 
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character traced by the finger of Destiny.^ He felt his empire 
melting away like a morning mist. He niight well feel so. 
Some of the most important cities in the neighbourhood of 
Cholula, intimidated by the fate of that capital, now sent their 
envoys to the Castilian camp, tendering their allegiance, add 
propitiating the favour of the strangers by rich presents of gold 
and slaves. Montezuma, alarmed at these signs of defecUon, 
took counsel again of his impotent deities; but, although the 
altars smoked with fresh hecatombs of human victims, he 
obtained no cheering response. He determined, therefore, to 
send another embassy to the Spaniards, disavowing any partici- 
pation in the conspiracy of Cholula. 

Meanwhile Cortes was passing his time in that capital. He 
thought that the impression produced by the late scenes, and 
by the present restoration of tranquillity, offered a fair oppor- 
tunity for the good work of conversion. He accordingly urged 
the citizens to embrace the cross, and abandon the false 
guardians who had abandoned them in their extremity. But 
the traditions of centuries rested on the Holy City, shedding a 
halo of glory around it as “ the sanctuary of the gods," the 
religious capital of Anahuac. It was too much to expect that 
the people would willingly resign this pre-eminence, and descend 
to the level of an ordinary community. Still Cort^ might have 
pressed the matter, however unpalatable, but for the renewed 
interposition of the wise Olmedo, who persuaded him to post- 
pone it till after the reduction of the whole country.* 

The Spanish general, however, had the satisfaction to break 
open the cages in which the victims for sacrifice were confined, 
and to dismiss the trembling inmates to liberty and life. He 
also seized upon the great teocalli, and devoted that portion of 
the building, which, being of stone, had escaped the fury of the 
flames, to the purposes of a Christian church; while a crucifix 
of stone and lime, of gigantic dimensions, spreading out its 
arms above the city, proclaimed that the population below was 

> Sahara, Hist, de Nueva E«pafia. MS. lib. 12 , cap. ii. In an old 
Aztec harangue, made as a matter of form on the accession of a prince, we 
find the following remarkable prediction. ** Perhaps ye are dismayed at 
the prospect of the temble calamities that are one day to overwhelm us, 
calamities foreseen and foretold, though not felt, by our fathers I . . . 
When the destruction and desolation of the empire shall come, when all 
shall be plunged in darkness, when the hour shall arrive in which they 
shall make us slaves throughout the land, and we shall be condemned to 
the lowest and most degrading offices! ” (Ibid., lib. 6, cap. 16.) This 
random shot of prophecy, which I have rendered literally, shows how 
strong and settlea was the ai^ebension of some impending revolution. 

• Bernal Dias, Hist, de la ConquisU. cap. 83. 
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under the protectiA of the cross. On the same spot now stands 
a temple^ oversh|iiowed by dark cypresses of unknown anti- 
quity, and dedicated to Our Lady de los Remedios. An image 
of the Virgin presides over it, said to have been left by the Con- 
queror himself ; ^ and an Indian ecclesiastic, a descendant of the 
ancient Cholulans, performsithe peaceful services of the Roman 
Catholic communion, on thd spot where his ancestors celebrated 
the sanguinary rites of the mystic Quetzalcoatl.* 

During the occurrence of these events, envoys arrived from 
Mexico. They were charged, as usual, with a rich present of 
plate and ornaments of gold ; among others, artificid birds in 
imitation of turkeys, with plumes of the same precious metal. 
To these were added fifteen hundred cotton dresses of delicate 
fabric. The emperor even expressed his regret at the cata- 
strophe of Cholula, vindicated himself from any share in the 
conspiracy, which, he said, had brought deserved retribution 
on the heads of its authors, and explained the existence of an 
Aztec force in the neighbourhood, by the necessity of repressing 
some disorders there.^ 

One cannot contemplate this pusillanimous conduct of 
Montezuma without mingled feelings of pity and contempt. 
It is not easy to reconcile his assumed innocence of the plot 
with many circumstances connected with it. But it must be 
remembered here and always, that his history is to be collected 
solely from Spanish writers, and such of the natives as flourished 
after the Conquest, when the country had become a colony of 
Spain. Not an Aztec record of the primitive age survives, in 
a form capable of interpretation.* It is the hard fate of this 

» Veytia, Hist. Antlg., tom. i. cap. 13. 

• Humboldt, Vues des Cordill^res, p. 3a. 

• Rel. Seg. de Cortes, ap. Lorenzana, p. 69. — Gomar^ Crdnica, cap. 63. 
— Oviedo, Hist, de las Ind., MS., lib. 33, cap. 5. — Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. 
Chich., MS., cap. 84. 

• The language of the text may appear somewhat too xmqualified, 
considering that three Aztec codices exist with interpretations. (See 
ante, pp. 68, 69.) But they contain very few and general allusions to 
Montezuma, and these strained through commentaries of Spanish monks, 
oftentimes manifestly irreconcilable with the genuine Aztec notions. Even 
such writers as Ixtlilxochitl and Camargo. from whom, considering their 
Indian descent, we might expect more independence, seem less solicitous 
to show this, than their loy^ty to the new faith and country of their 
adoption. Perhaps the most honest Aztec record of the period is to be 
obtained from the volumes, the twelfth book particularly, of father Sahagun 
embodying the traditions of the natives soon after the Conquest. This 
portion of his great work was re-written by its author, and considerable 
changes were made in it at a later period of his life. Yet it may be 
doubted if the oririnal version reflects the traditions of the country as 
faithfully as the reformed, which is still in manuscript, and which I have 
chiefly followed. 
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unfortunate monarch, to be wholly indebtet&r his portraiture 
to the pencil of his enemies. * ^ 

More than a fortnight had elapsed since the entrance of the 
Spaniards into Cholula, and Cort^ now resolved, without loss 
of time, to resume his march towards the capital. His rigorous 
reprisals had so far intimidated ^e Cholulans, that he felt 
assured he should no longer leave an active enemy in his rear, 
to annoy him in case of retreat. He had the satisfaction, before 
his departure, to heal the feud — in outward appearance, at least 
— that had so long subsisted between the Holy City and Tlascala, 
and which, under the revolution which so soon changed the 
destinies of the country, never revived. 

It was with some disquietude that he now received an 
application from his CempoaUan allies to be allowed to with' 
draw from the expedition, and return to their own homes. 
They had incurred too deeply the resentment of the Aztec 
emperor, by their insults to his collectors, and by their co- 
operation with the Spaniards, to care to trust themselves in his 
capital. It was in vain Cortes endeavoured to rc-ossure them 
by promises of his protection. Their habitual distrust and 
dread of “ the great Montezuma ** were not to be overcome. 
The general learned their determination with regret, for thev 
had been of infinite service to the cause by their staunch fidelity 
and courage. All this made it the more difficult for him to 
resist their reasonable demand. Liberally recompensing thei 
services, therefore, from the rich wardrobe and treasures of the 
emperor, he took leave of his faithful followers, l>efore his own 
departure from Cholula. He availed himself of their return to 
send letters to Juan de Escalante, his lieutenant at Vera Ci^z, 
acquainting him with the successful progress of the expedition. 
He enjoined on that officer to strengthen the fortifications of 
the place, so as the better to resist any hostile interference from 
Cuba, — an event for which Cortes was ever on the watch, — and 
to keep down revolt among the natives. He especially com- 
mended the Totonacs to his protection, as aUies whose fidelity 
to the Spaniards exposed them, in no slight degree, to the 
vengeance of the Aztecs. ‘ 

* Bernal Diaz. Hist, dc la Coijqui^ta. cap 84, 85. — Rel Seg. de Otrl^ 
ap. Lorenzana, p. 67. — Gomara, Crdoica, cap. 60.— Oviedo, lliU. de las 
Ind., MS., lib. 33. cap. 3. 
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MARCH RESUMEI>— ASCENT OF THE GREAT VOLCANO— VALLEY 
OF MEXICO— IMPRESSION ON THE SPANIARDS— CONDUCT 
OF MONTEZUMA— THEY DESCEND INTO THE VALLEY 

1519 

Everything being now restored to quiet in Cholula, the allied 
army of Spaniards and Tlascalans set forward in high spirits, 
and resumed the march on Mexico. The road lay through the 
beautiful savannas and luxuriant plantations that spread out 
for several leagues in every direction. On the march they were 
met occasionally by embassies from the neighbouring places, 
anxious to claim the protection of the white men, and to pro- 
pitiate them by gifts, especially of gold, for which their appetite 
was generally known throughout the country. 

Some of these places were allies of the Tlascalans, and all 
showed much discontent with the oppressive rule of Montezuma. 
ITie natives cautioned the Spaniards against putting themselves 
in his power by entering his capital; and they stated, as evidence 
of his hostile disposition, that he had caused the direct road to 
it to be blocked up, that the strangers might be compelled to 
choose another, which, from its narrow passes and strong 
positions, would enable him to take them at great disadvantage. 

The information was not lost on Cort6s, who kept a strict eye 
on the movements of the Mexican envoys, and redoubled his 
own precautions against surprise.^ Cheerful and active, he was 
ever where his presence was needed, sometimes in the van, at 
others in the rear, encouraging the weak, stimulating the 
sluggish, and striving to kindle in the breasts of others the 
same courageous spirit which glowed in his own. At night he 
never omitted to go the rounds, to see that every man was at 
his post On one occasion his vigilance had well nigh proved 
fatal to him. He approached $0 near a sentinel that the man, 
unable to distinguish his person in the dark, levelled his cross- 
bow at him, when, fortunately, an exclamation of the general, 

* Andavamos," says Diaz, in the homely but expressive Spanish pro- 
verb, la barba sobre el ombro." — Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 86. 

332 
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who gave the w^itchword of the night, arrested a movement 
which might else have brought the cam{)aign to a dose, and 
given a respite for some time longer to the empire of Montezuma. 

The army came at length to the place mentioned by the 
friendly Indians, where the road forked, and one arm of it was 
found, as they had foretold, ob^ucted with large trunks of 
trees and huge stones which had ften strewn across it. Cortes 
inquired the meaning of this from the Mexican ambassador!. 
They said it was done by the emperor’s orders, to prevent their 
taking a route which, after some distance, they would find 
nearly impracticable for the cavalry. They acknowledged, 
however, that it was the most direct road ; and Cortes, declaring 
that this was enough to decide him in favour of it, as the 
Spaniards made no account of obstacles, commanded the rubbish 
to be cleared away. Some of the timber might still be seen by 
the roadside, as Bernal Diaz tells us, m.any years after. The 
event left little doubt in the general’s mind of the mcditatexl 
treachery of the Mexicans. But he was too |>olitic to betray 
his suspicions.^ 

They were now leaving the pleasant champaign country, as 
the road wound up the bold sierra which separates the great 
plateaus of Mexico and Puebla. Ihe air, os they ascended, 
became keen and piercing; and the blasts, sweeping down the 
frozen sides of the mountains, made the soldiers shiver in their 
thick harness of cotton, and benumbed the limbs of both men 
and horses. 

They were passing between two of the highest mountains on 
the North American continent, Popocatejx tl, “ the hill that 
smokes,’* and Iztaccihuatl, or “white woman,” name 
suggested, doubtless, by the bright robe of snow sjircad over 
its broad and broken surface. A puerile superstition of the 
Indians regarded these celebrated mountains as gods, and 
Iztaccihuatl as the wife of her more formidable neighbour.® 
A tradition of a higher character described the northern volcano 
as the abode of the departed spirits of wicked rulers, whose fiery 
agonies in their prison-house caused the fearful bcllowings and 
convulsions in times of eruption. It was the classic fable of 


* Hist, de la ConquisU, cap. 86— Rcl. Scg. dc CorU-s, ap. Lorenrana, p. 

70. — Torquemada, Monarch, Ind., lib. 4, cap. 41. j t * it. *1 

• “ Llamaban al volcan Popocat^^pell, y 4 la sierra ncyadA IzUccihuatl, 
gue quiere decir la sierra que humea, y la blanca rnugrr. — Camargo, Hist. 

•^*^I^^S?erTa^nevada y el volcan los tcnian por Dioscs; y que el volcaa 
y la Sierra nevada eran marido y muger.”— Ibid., MS. 
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Antiquity.^ These superstitious legends had invested the 
mountain a mysterious horror that mdcle the natives 
slirink from attcmptinp: its ascent^ which indeed from 
natural causes, a work of incredible diflficully. 

'J'hc Krctit volt an as Popocatepetl was adk-d, rose to the 
enornidii'i height of 17,^52 feet above the level of tlie sea; mure 
tlian 2000 feet above the “ monarch of mountains/' — the hij^hcst 
elevation in Europe.^ During the present century, it has rarely 
given cvidenc c of its vulcaiiii origin, and the lull that smoke'* ” 
has almo-*t forfeited its dtiim to the aiipellatioii. Hut at the 
time oi tlie Coric^uest it wa'i fiec^ucntly in a state of activity, 
and niged with uncommon fury vvliile the Spaniard'* were at 
Tlascala; an evil omen, it was thought, for the natives of 
Anahuac. Its head, gathered into a regular cone by the deposit 
of successive eru)itions, wore the usual hirm of vohanic moun- 
ttiins, when not disturbid by the falling 111 of the ( rater. Soar- 
ing towards the skies, with its silvir sheet of everlasting snow, 
it was seen f«ir and wide over the broad pLiins of Mcviro and 
Puebla, the first object whnh the morning sun greeted in his 
rising, the List where hu evening rays were Men to linger, 
shedding a ghinoiis ellulgeiKc over its head, that (oiituiiti^d 
strikingly with the ruinous waste oi sand and lava immediately 
below, and the dee|) iringe oi funereal pines that shrouded its 
biise 

The mvsteiiuus tenors which hung over the sjuit, and the 
wild love oi adventure, made some of the S|).inish cavalieis 
desiious to attempt the ascent, which the natives declared no 
man could accomplish and live I'oites encouraged them in 
the eiiteipiise, willing to show the Indiaii'* that no achicvcnumt 
was above the dauntle'^'i daiiiig ot his lollowirs One of liis 
captains, acc uidingly, I’lcgci Oida/, with niiu .sp.uiiaii!s, and 

■ tii»ii..ii.i, C iiiiiii .1, cap. (12. 

“ 1 til I (ii'Miiliiis 111! tantuia tiiiiiiiphos, 

1* 111 I lath liiistiiiii, cpii saiii la ti 1 1 rt \ iiu tiis 
hpiiat iiuxliau^tiiiii lla,:iaiili pci l•lll sulphur " 

Cl \ei*i\N, Hi Kapt rin'. , hi* i,\. 152 

' ilio iilil Spaiiiaitls lallicl any Icittv iiuiunt 1111 liv that ll•lIll^, tleumh 
nevri liaMin; mmmi sn;iis cit 1 niiiluistioii Ihiis, C hiiiiluiia/ii was i.illul a 
voUan til mill, m " Miciwr xnUaiiu" (lliiiiil>ulilt, 1 sku I'nliliipir, tmii 1 
p 11*2), .iiiil that cMitiipiiMiii; tiavollii, Miphi'iis, imtins tin ••hiin c/« 
ll•,'Nll, "watii Mill nil*," 111 the iicuhlioiii I ii'ihI ot Xiituiia (iii iti iii il i — 
lilt itli'iitx lit 1 lavi'l 111 C hiapab, Cnitial .\iiu in a, and S in itaii (\i *\ S uik, 

iS 111 , Mil I rhap 11 

* Minit lilaiii, aiic'iiliii; to M dt* ^.iiixs'irt', is zs ii^ii fut hah lor 
Uii* I'stiiiiati ot rii|iiii iii'pi t 1 , si'i* .111 vl ilinrattf coiiiiiiiiiin atiuii in tho 
AV^'in'.i Wt iitiii.'ii, tuiii 11 No 4 
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several cm inir.ii:i d tluir i\ mpl«\ umlcrtiu'k the 

ascent. It was atundid usth (ii!iMi!i\ ih.in l.ul *m:i 
anticipated. 

The lower repun was dothi.l with .1 lim^r tuii ! tl • 1 1 \ 
m.ittcd that in some plai*s it w.is M.iritlx imysmIiIi* 1 1 |M'iut! iie 
It It grew thinner, hnwever, .is tliev .ulx.mcid dwi; dhii.- Iw 
degn-cs into a sti.i'jjini:, stuntid \tj. t itmii. ti!l it thi In- :.t 
of sumewhat more than tliiri-tn ihoi' and lei I it f -ded .iw i\ 
altogether The Indian- who hid held on tiai- f.ir i -iinndalid 
by the strange subleir.iiiit us smaids of t! i \oli im, ixni i'mh 
in a state of iomhiisticn. now I !* tin in I he ti .< opun.i on 
a hlaik surfati. of gl.i’dl xoliaim sain I iid oi I i\.i, tin Ini'l • n 
fr.iements of will! li, airistid in Its IkiiIio !.• a ilifii nid 

tantci&tic forms, opposed < ontinual inipi •* 'i.i iits in n.i ir .nix .. i 
Amidbl ihi'sc, un*' Iuilm* r.uk. tin /*iio ai.' I a i i |iii .luii* 
obji 1 1 from l>eluw , rose to the pi ipi inli* iil.ir In i "it i ! a him Irrd 
and fifty feet, compelling them to t.Lke a wide iiri :ii T • v 
soon came to the limits of perjictii i 1 sno.x, whin mc w tiifhi iiltiis 
presented themselves, a.s the in* 11 herons ire g.ixe an rnp'ifrrt 
footuig, and a false' step might piuipitatr tin iii into the lio/rn 
clntsms that yawned around 'lo im n .ei th/*ir ilistn ss, re- pn.i- 
tion in these .icrial rcgionb liecMme sn chtheiili that exirx illurt 
xx.is attended with bharjt p.uiis in the he id .uid liiiihs .Still 
they prcbSid on till, dr.iwin' iie.in r the ii.itir, such xohimis 
of smoke, sp,irks, and cinders w'erc lN.khi'd forth from ii- Inini- 
mg entrails, and dris'cn down llic Miles of the iiuniiii iiii, .is 
nearly siitToc.itecl and blinded thi'iii It w tiH> rniirh exui 
for tlieir hardx frames to cmhire, and, howi ''r nliiit.inth 
they were aimii' iled to alhunl >11 the attem))i on tin eve of ils 
aimplelum. Thev linniglit back sorni hiicr iiirlcs, a ninoiis 
sight in these tropical regi'ii.s. as a tn phv of their .uhirxi 
ment, which, howexer imjarhct, w.ls siittinent to strike the 
minds of the natives with wonder, by sh*-wing that wiih the 
.Spaniards the iii.-l app oling ri<l inxsteri' i.- jn nls wen only 
pasMmes. The iindert. iking was eiiiiiientlv i.har.irieristii of 
the bold spirit of the rax.ilier of that d.ix , who, not content with 
the dangers that l.iy in his pa*l., s# 1 ihi d to niiirl tin m frnrn Ih* 
mere Quixotic lose of adventure. re|i«irl tA the .iffair w.cs 
transmitted to the Kni|K;r»ir c luirlcs the I*'ifth, and the f.unily 
of Onl.iz w.ia allowed to commemorate tlic exploit by assuiiniig 
a burning mountain on their escutcheon.* 

^ Rcl SeR de Cortte. ap rrr.741. 1, P 7 'ivla. , Ilikt di Ua liid., 
MS . lib 33, cip 5 — I>. iJ llikl U I '^nquis;-, rip lh» 
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The general was not satisfied with the result. Two years 
after he sent up another party, under Francisco Montano, a 
cavalier of determined resolution. The object was to obtain 
sulphur to assist in making gunpowder for the army. The 
mountain was quiet at this time, and the expedition was 
attended with better success. The Spaniards, five in humber, 
climbed to the very edge of the crater, which presented an 
irregular ellipse at its mouth, more than a league in circum- 
ference. Its depth might be from eight hundred fo a thousand 
feet. A lurid flame burned gloomily at the bottom, sending up 
a sulphureous steam, which, cooling as it rose, was precipitated 
on the sides of the cavity. The party cast lots, and it fell on 
Montano himself to descend in a basket into this hideous abyss, 
into which he was lowered by his companions to the depth of 
four hundred feet. This was repeated several times, till the 
adventurous cavalier had collected a sufficient quantity of 
sulphur for the wants of the army. This doughty enterprise 
excited general admiration at the time. Cortds concludes his 
report of it, to the emperor, with the judicious reflection, that 
it would be less inconvenient, on the whole, to import their 
powder from Spain.^ 

But it is time to return from our digression, which may, 
perhaps, be excused as illustrating, in a remarkable manner, 
the chimerical spirit of enterprise, — not inferior to that in his 
own romances of chivalry, — which glowed in the breast of the 
Spanish cavalier in the sixteenth century. 

The army held on its march through the intricate gorges of 
the sierra. The route was nearly the same as that pursued at 
the present day by the courier from the capital to Puebla, by 


latter writer speaks of the ascent as made when the army lay at Tlascala, 
and of tlie attempt as perfectly successful. The general’s letter, written 
soon after the event, with no motive for mis-statement, is the better 
authority. — See also Herrera, Hist. General, dec. 2, lib. 6, cap. 18. — Rel. 
d’un gent., ap. Ramiisio, tom. 111. p. 308. — Gomara, Crbnica, cap. 62. 

^ Rel. Ter. y Quarta da Cortes, ap. Lorenzana, pp. 318, 380. — Herrera, 
Hist. General, dec. 3, lib. 3, cap. i. — Oviedo, Hist, de las Ind., MS., lib. 
33, cap. 41. M. de ffuniboldt doubts the fact of Montano’s descent into 
the crater, thinking it more probable that he obtained the sulphur through 
some lateral crevice m the mountain. (Essai Politique, tom. i. p. 164.) 
No attempt — at least, no successful one — has been made to gam the summit 
of Popocatepetl, since this of Montano, till the present century. In 1827 
it was reached in two expeditions, and again in 1833 and 1834. A very 
full account of the last, containing many interesting details and scientific 
observations, was written by Federico de Gerolt, one of the party, and 
published in the periodical already referred to. (Revista Mexicana, tom. i. 
pp. 461-482.) The party from the topmost peak, which commanded a 
full view of the less elevated Iztaccihuatl, saw no vestige of a crater in 
that mountain, contrary to the opmion usually received. 
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the way of Mecameca.^ It was not that usually by 

travellers from Vera Cruz, who follow the more circuitous road 
round the northern base of Iztaccihuatl, as less fatiguing than 
the other, though inferior in picturesque scenery and roi|antic 
points of view. The icy winds, that now swept down the sides 
of the tnountains, brought with them a tempest of arrowy sleet 
and snow, from which the Christians suffered even more than 
the Tlascalans, reared from infancy among the wild solitudes 
of their own native hills. As night came on, their sufferings 
would have been intolerable, but they lucldlv found a shelter in 
the commodious stone buildings which the Mexican government 
had placed at stated intervals along the roads for the accom- 
modation of the traveller and their own couriers. It little 
dreamed it was providing a protection for its enemies. 

The troops, refreshed by a night’s rest, succeeded, early on 
the following day, in gaining the crest of the sierra of Ahualco, 
which stretches like a curtain between the two great mountains 
on the north and south. Their progress was now comparatively 
easy, and they marched forward with a buoyant step, os tlicy 
felt they were treading the soil of Montezuma. 

They had not advanced far, when, turning an angle of the 
sierra, they suddenly came on a view which more than com- 
pensated the toils of the preceding day. It was that of the 
Valley of Mexico, or Tenochtitlan, as more commonly called 
by the natives; which, with its picturesque assemblage of water, 
woodland, and cultivated plains, its shining cities and shadowy 
hills, was spread out like some gay and gorgeous panorama 
before them. In the highly rarefied atmosphere of these upper 
regions, even remote objects have a brilliancy of colouring and 
a distinctness of outline which seem to annihilate clistance.* 
Stretching far away at their feet were seen noble forests of oak, 
sycamore, and cedar, and beyond, yellow fields of maize and the 
towering maguey, intermingled with orchards and blooming 
gardens; for flowers, in such demand for their religious f^tivals, 
were even more abundant in this p)pulous valley than in other 
parts of Anahuac. In the centre of the great basin were beheld 
the lakes, occupying then a much larger portion of its surface 
than at present; their borders thickly studded with towns and 
hamlets, and, in the midst, — like some Indian empress with her 
coronal of pearls, — the fair city of Mexico, with her white towers 

* Humboldt, Essai Pobliquc, torn, iv p 17 , . , . . 

• The lake of Tezcuco, on which st.x^d the capital of M'*xlco. U ja 77 
metres, nearly 7500 feet, above the s^a —Humboldt, Eiaai Politique, 
tom. ii. p. 45- 
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and pyramidal temples, reposing, as it were, on the bosom of the 
waters, — the far-famed “ Venice of the Azttes.” High over all 
rose the royal hill of Chapol tepee, the residence of the Mexican 
monarchs, crowned with the same grove of gigantic cypresses 
which at this day fling their broad shadows over the land. In 
the distance beyond the blue waters of the lake, and nearly 
screened by intervening foliage, was seen a shining speck, the 
rival capital of Tezciico, and, still further on, the dark belt of 
porphyry, girding the Valley around, like a rich setting which 
Nature had devised for the fairest of her jewels. 

Such was the beautiful vision which broke on the eyes of the 
conquerors. And even now, when so sad a change has come 
over the scene ; when the stately forests have been laid low, and 
the soil, unsheltered from the fierce radiance of a tropical sun, 
is in many places abandoned to sterility; when the waters have 
retired, leaving a broad and ghastly margin white with the in- 
crustation of salts, while the cities and hamlets on their borders 
have mouldered into mins; — even now that desolation broods 
over the landscape, so indestructible are the lines of beauty 
which Nature has traced on its features, that no traveller, how- 
ever cold, can gaze on them with any other emotions than tliosc 
of astonishment and rapture.^ 

What, then, must have been the emotions of the Spaniards, 
when, after working their toilsome way into the upper air, the 
cloudy tabernacle parted before their eyes, and they beheld 
these fair scenes in all their pristine magnificence and beauty 1 
It was like the spectacle which greeted the eyes of Moses from 
the summit of Pisgah, and, in the warm glow of their feelings, 
they cried out, “ It is the promised land ! ” " 

But these feelings of admiration were soon followed by othei''s 
of a very different complexion; as they saw in all this the 
evidences of a civilisation and power far superior to anything 
they had yet encountered. The more timid, disheartened by 
the prospect, shrunk from a contest so unequal, and demanded, 
as they had done on some former occasions, to be led back again 
to Vera Cruz. Such was not the effect produced on the san- 
guine spirit of the general. His avarice was sharpened by the 

’ It is unneces'^ary to refer to the paqes of modern travellers, who, 
ho\^cver they may differ m taste, talent, or feeling, all concur m the 
impressions pr(>ducod on them by the sight of this beautiful rallev 

* Torquemada. Monarch Ind , lib 4, cap 41 It may call to the 
reader’s mind the memorable view of the fair plains of Italv which Han- 
nibal displayed to bis hungry barbarians, after a similar marcli through the 
wild passes of the Alps, as reported by the pnnee of historic painters — 
Livy, Hist. hb. ai, cap 35. 
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display of the dazzling spoil at his feet; and, if he felt a natural 
anxiety at the formidable odds, his confidence was renewed, os 
he gazed on the lines of his veterans, whose weat)u‘r-l)eaten 
visages and battered armour told of battles won and diilindtiC'^ 
surmounted, while his bold barbarians, with appetite-s whetted 
by the view of their enemy’s country, setnned like e:igles on the 
mountains, ready to pounce upon their prey. Bv ar^lllnent. 
entreaty, and menace, he endeavoured to restore the faltering’ 
courage of the soldiers, urging them not to think of retrrat, now 
that they had reached tlie goal for which tliey had panted, and 
the golden gates were open to receive them. In these efiort.s 
he was well seconded by the brave cavaliers, who held honour 
as dear to them as fortune; until the dullest spirits caught s('me- 
what of the enthusiasm of their leaders, and the general had the 
satisfaction to see his hesitating columns, with their usual 
buoyant stop, once more on their march down the slopes «'f « 'c 
sierra.^ 

With every step of their progress, the woods brcainr thinner, 
patches of cultivated land more frequent, and hamlets w(n' 
seen in the green and sheltered nook.s, tlie inhabitants of winch, 
coming out to meet them, gave the troops a kind rcceptmiu 
Everywhere they heard complaints of Montezuma, especiallv ni 
the unfechni: manner in which he earned off their young men 
to recruit his armies, and their maidens for his h.ircm. 
svmptoms of discontent were noticed with silislartion hv 
Cort6s, who saw that Montezuma’s “ mountain throne, i^ it 
was called, was indeed seated on a volcano, with tiie elements o 
combustion so active within, that it seemed ics if anv hour might 
witness an exploision. lie encouraged the d:sa cc na 
to rely on his protection, as he had come to redress their wrongv 
He took advantage, moreover, of their 

to scatter among them sucii gleams of spiritn.d light .is time .ind 
the preaching of Father Olmedo could afTor.l 

He advanced by easv stages, somewhat retarded by Xh. 
crowd of curious inh.abitants gathered rt 

the strangers, and halting at every spot of interest 
ance On the road he was met by another embassv from the 
caoital It consisted of several Aztec lords, freighted, as usual 
with a rich largess of gold, and robes of drhrate fvirs and 
feathers. The message of the emperor was couched m the same 

.\is , lib 33, cap 5- 
I— *L 397 
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deprecatory terms as before. He even condescended to bribe 
the return of the Spaniards, by promising, in that event, four 
loads of gold to the general, and one to each of the captains,^ 
with a yearly tribute to their sovereign. So eflFectually had the 
lofty and naturally courageous spirit of the barbarian monarch 
been subdued by the influence of superstition ! 

But the man whom the hostile array of armies could not 
daunt, was not to be turned from his purpose by a woman’s 
prayers. He received the embassy with his usual courtesy, 
declaring, as before, that he could not answer it to his own 
sovereign, if he were now to return without visiting the emperor 
in his capital. It would be much easier to arrange matters by a 
personal interview than by distant negotiation. The Spaniards 
came in the spirit of peace. Montezuma would so find it, but, 
should their presence prove burdensome to him, it would be 
easy for them to relieve him of it.* 

The Aztec monarch, meanwhile, was a prey to the most dismal 
apprehensions. It was intended that the embassy above 
noticed should reach the Spaniards before they crossed the 
mountains. When he learned that this was accomplished, and 
that the dread strangers were on their march across the valley, 
the very threshold of his capital, the last spark of hope died 
away in his bosom. Like one who suddenly finds himself on 
the brink of some dark and yawning gulf, he was too much 
bewildered to be able to rally his thoughts, or even to compre- 
hend his situation. He was the victim of an absolute destiny, 
against which no foresight or precautions could have availed. 
It was as if the strange beings, who had thus invaded his shores, 
had dropped from some distant planet, so different were they 
from all he had ever seen, in appearance and manners; so 
superior — though a mere handful in numbers — to the banded 
nations of Anahuac in strength and science, and all the fearful 
accompaniments of war! They were now in the valley. The 
huge mountain-screen, which nature had so kindly drawn 
around it for its defence, had been overleaped. The golden 
visions of security and repose, in which he had so long indulged, 
the lordly sway descended from his ancestors, his broad imperial 
domain, were all to pass away. It seemed like some terrible 

* A load (or a Mexican tanuine was about fifty pounds, or eight hundred 
ounces — Clavigero, Stor del Messico, tom lu p. 6o, nota, 

• Sahagun, Hist de Nueva Espafla, MS, bb. 12, cap 12. — Rel Seg. 
de Cortes, ap Loren/ana, p 73 — Herrera, Hist General, dec 2, bb 7, 

3 — Gornara, Crdnica, cap 64 — Oviedo, Hist, de las Ind , MS , bb. 
33, cap 5 — Bernal Diar, Hist de la Conquista, cap 87 
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dream,— from which he was now, alas! to awake to a still more 
terrible reality. 

In a paroxysm of despair he shut himself up in his lulacr 
refused food, and sought relief m praver and in sacrifice, l^ut 
the oracles were dumb. He then adopted the more sensible 
expedient of calling a council of his principal and oKlrsl nt^blcs. 
Here was the same diMsion of opinion which had before [ire- 
vailed. Cacama, the young King of I'e/cuco, his nephew, 
counselled him to receive the Spaniards courleouslv, as ambas- 
sadors, so styled by themselves, of a foreign prince C'uitlahii.i. 
Montezuma’s more warlike brother, ur^ed him to muster hii 
forces on the instant, and drive hark liie in\.iders from his 
capital, or die in its defence. Hut the monarch f.Mind il diffi- 
cult to rally his spiiits for this final struggle. With dnwncaNi 
eye and dejected mien he exclaimed, “ Of what a\‘ail is resist- 
ance when the gods have declared themselves against us' ’ Vet 
I mourn most for the old and infirm, the wrimm and children, 
too feeble to fight or to fly. For mvself and the brave men 
around me, we must bare our breasts to the storm, and meet it 
as we may I” Such are the sorrowful and sMiipatnetic tones 
in which the Aztec emperor is said to have utteied Uie bitter- 
ness of his grief. He would have acted a more glorious part 
had he put his capital m a posture of (1( fence, and prepared, like 
the last of the Palxologi, to bury himself under its nuns. 

He straightway prepared to send a last einha.ssv to the 
Spaniards, with his nephew, the lord of fezcuco, at its bead, to 
welcome them to Mexico. 

The Christian army, meanwhile, had adcanoed as far as 
Amac^uemecan, a well-built town of several thoumiui inhabit- 
ants. 'I'hey were kindlv received bv the rariquc, lorigrd m 
large commodious stone buildings, and at their departure pre- 
sented, among other things, with gold to the amount of three 
thousand Castellanos. Having halted there a coujilc of days, 
they des('ended among fioanshing [tlantations of maize arul of 
maguey, the latter of which might \^c railed the Aztec vine- 
yards, towards the lake of Qiah o llicir first resting-place 
was Ajotzinco, a town ot cfinsidcrable size, with a great part of it 
then standing on piles m the water It w.os the first specimen 
which the Spaniards had seen of this maritime architec tore. 
The canals, which intersected the city instead of streets, pre- 

’ This was not the scnUmciit of thr Roman hfro — 

** Victrix causa Dus placuJt. sed victa C.itoni' *’ 

Lucas, LI) i, v 12 %. 
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sented an animated scene from the number of barks which 
glided up and down, freighted with provisions and other articles 
for the inhabitants. The Spaniards were particularly struck 
with the style and commodious structure of the houses, built 
chiefly of stone, and with the general aspect of wealth, and 
even elegance which prevailed there. 

Though received with the greatest show of hospitality, Cort6s 
found some occasion for distrust in the eagerness manifested by 
the people to see and approach the Spaniards. Not content 
with gazing at them in the roads, some even made their way 
stealthily into their quarters, and fifteen or twenty unhappy 
Indians were shot down by the sentinels as spies. Yet there 
appears, as well as we can judge at this distance of time, to 
have been no real ground for such suspicion. The undisguised 
jealousy of the court, and the cautions he had received from his 
allies, while they very properly put the general on his guard, 
seem to have given an unnatural acuteness, at least in the present 
instance, to his perceptions of danger. 

Early on the following morning, as the army was preparing 
to leave the place, a courier came, requesting the general to 
postpone his departure till after the arrival of the King of 
Tezcuco, who was advancing to meet him. It was not long 
before he appeared, borne in a palanquin or litter, richly de- 
corated with plates of gold and precious stones, having pillars 
curiously wrought, supporting a canopy of green plumes, a 
favourite colour with the Aztec princes. He was accompanied 
by a numerous suite of nobles and inferior attendants. As 
he came into the presence of Cortes, the lord of Tezcuco de- 
scended from his palanquin, and the obsequious officers swept 
the ground before him as he advanced. He appeared to be a 
young man of about twenty-five years of age, with a comely 
presence, erect and stately in his deportment. He made the 
Mexican salutation usually addressed to persons of high rank, 
touching the earth with his right hand, and raising it to his head. 
Cortes embraced him as he rose, when the young prince informed 
him that he came as the representative of Montezuma, to bid 
the Spaniards welcome to his capital. He then presented the 
general with three pearls of uncommon size and lustre. Cortes, 
in return, threw over Cacama’s neck a chain of cut glass, which, 
where glass was as rare as diamonds, might be admitted to have 
a value as real as the latter. After this interchange of courtesies, 
and the most friendly and respectful assurances on the part 
of Cortes, the Indian prince withdrew, leaving the Spaniards 
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Strongly impressed with the superiority of his state and bearing 
over anything they had hitherto seen in the country. 

Resuming its inarch, the army kept along the southern 
borders of the lake of Chaleo, overshadowed at that time by 
noble woods, and by orchards glowing with autumnal fruits, 
of unknown names, but rich and tempting hues. More fre- 
quently it passed through cultivated fields waving with the 
yellow harvest, and irrigated by canals introduced from the 
neighbouring laike; the whole showing a careful and economical 
husbandry, essential to the maintenance of a crowded population. 

Leaving the main land, the Spaniards came on the great 
dike or causeway, which stretches some four or five miles in 
length, and divides lake Chaleo from Xochicalco on the west. 
It was a lance in breadth in the narrowest part, and in some 
places wide enough for eight horsemen to ride abreast It 
was a solid structure of stone and lime, running directly through 
the lake, and struck the Spaniards as one of the most remarkable 
works which they had seen in the country. 

As they passed along, they beheld the gay spectacle of multi- 
tudes of Indians darting up and down in their light piro^cs, 
eager to catch a glimpse of the strangers, or bearing the products 
of the country to tlie neighbouring cities. They were amazed, 
also, by the sight of the chinampas, or floating gardens,— those 
wandering islands of verdure, to which we shall hav^ occasion 
to return hereafter, — teeming with flowers and vegetables, and 
moving like rafts over the waters. All round the margin, ano 
occasionally far in the lake, they beheld little towns imd villages, 
which, half concealed by the foliage, and gathered in while 
clusters round the shore, looked in the distance like companic.s 
of wild swans riding quietly on the waves. A scene so new 
and wonderful filled their rude hearts with amazemerit. It 
seemed like enchantment; and they could find nothing to 
compare it with, but the magical pictures in the Adamts de 
Gaula} Few pictures, indeed, in that or any other legend 
of chivalry, could surpass the realities of their own experience. 
The life of the adventurer in the New World was romance put 
into action. What wonder, then, if the Spaniard of that day, 

» “ Nos quedlmos admirados.* exclaims War, with simple wonder. “ y 
deriamos que pareda A las casas de cncantamlento, qua cuentan en eJ 
Ubro de Amadis! »» (Ibid., loc. dt.) An edition ol this celebrated romance 
in Its Castilian dress had appeared before this time, as the prolonue to 
the second edition of 15** speaks of a former om In the r«gn of the 
••Catholic Sovereigns.”— See Cervantes, Don Quixote. «d. Pelliov 
(Madrid, 1797). tom. 1 .. Discurso Prelim. 
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feeding his imagination with dreams of enchantment at home, 
and with its resides abroad, should have displayed a Quixotic 
enthusiasm, — a romantic exaltation of character, not to be 
comprehended by the colder spirits of other lands ! 

Midway across the lake the army halted at the town of 
Cuitlahuac, a place of moderate size, but distinguished by the 
beauty of the buildings, — the most beautiful, according to 
Cort6s, that he had yet seen in the country. After taking some 
refreshment at this place, they continued their march along 
the dike. Though broader in this northern section, the troops 
found themselves much embarrassed by the throng of Indians, 
who, not content with gazing on them from the boats, climbed 
up the causeway, and lined the sides of the roads. The general, 
afraid that his ranks might be disordered, and that too great 
familiarity might diminish a salutary awe in the natives, was 
obliged to resort not merely to command but menace, to clear 
a passage. He now found, as he advanced, a considerable 
change in the feelings shown towards the government. He 
heard only of the pomp and magnificence, nothing of the 
oppressions of Montezuma. Contrary to the usual fact, it 
seemed that the respect for the court was greatest in its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

From the causeway, the army descended on that narrow 
point of land which divides the waters of the Chaleo from 
the Tezcucan lake, but which in those days was overflowed 
for many a mile, now laid bare.^ Traversing this peninsula, 
they entered the royal residence of Iztapalapan, a place con- 
taining twelve or fifteen thousand houses, according to Cortds.* 
It was governed by Cuitlahua, the emperor’s brother, who, to do 
greater honour to the general, had invited the lords of some 
neighbouring cities, of the royal house of Mexico, like himself, 

* M. de Humboldt has dotted the conjectural limits of the ancient lake 
In his admirable chart of the Mexican Valley (Atlas G^ographique et 
Physique de la Nouvelle Espagne [Paris, i8ii] carte 3). Notwith- 
standing his great care, it is not easy always to reconcile his topography 
with the itineraries of the Conquerors, so much has the face of the country 
been changed by natural and artificial causes. It is still less possible to 
reconcile their narratives with the maps of Clavigero, Lopez, Kobertson, 
and others, defying equally topography and history 

• Several writers notice a visit of the Spaniards to Tezcuco on the way 
to the capital. (Torquemada, Monarch Ind., lib. 4, can. 42 — SoUs, 
Conqnista, lib. 3, cap. 9. — Herrera, Hist. General, dec. 2, lib 7, cap. 4. 
— Clavigero, Stor. del Messico, tom. iii p. 74.) This improbable episode 
— which, it may be remarked, has led these authors into some geographical 
perplexities, not to say blunders, — is altogether too remarkable to have 
oeen passed over in silence in the minute relation of Bernal Diaz, and 
that of Cort^, neither of whom alludes to it. 
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to be present at the interview. This was conducted with much 
ceremony, and, after the usual presents of gold and delicate 
stufiFs, a collation was served to the Spaniards in one of the great 
halls of the palace. The excellence of the architecture here, also, 
excited the admiration of the general, who docs not hesitate, 
in the glow of his enthusiasm, to pronounce some of the buildings 
equal to the best in Spain. They were of stone, and the 9^>acious 
apartments had roofs of odorous cedar-wood, while the walls 
were tapestried with fine cottons stained with brilliant colours. 

But the pride of Iztapalapan, on which its lord had freely 
lavished his care and his revenues, was its celebrated gardens. 
They covered an immense tract of land ; were laid out in regular 
squares, and the paths intersecting them were bordered with 
trellises, supporting creepers and aromatic shrubs, that loaded 
the ait with their perfumes. The gardens were stocked with 
fruit-trees, imported from distant places, and with the gaudy 
family of flowers which belong to the Mexican Flora, scientifi- 
cally arranged, and growing luxuriant in the equable temperature 
of the table-land. The natural dryness of the atmosphere was 
counteracted by means of aqueducts and canals, that carried 
water into all parts of the grounds. 

In one quarter was an aviary, filled with numerous kinds of 
birds, remarkable in this region both for brilliancy of plumage 
and of song. The gardens were intersected by a canal communi- 
cating with the lake of Tezcuco, and of sufficient sire for barges 
to enter from the latter. But the most elaborate piece of work 
was a huge reservoir of stone, filled to a considerable height 
with water, well supplied with different sorts of fish. Ihis basin 
was sixteen hundred paces in circumference, and was surrounded 
by a walk, made also of stone, wide enough for four persons to 
go abreast. The sides were curiously sculptured, and a flight 
of steps led to the water below, which fed the aqueducts above 
noticed, or, collected into fountains, diffused a perpetual 
moisture. 

Such are the accounts transmitted of these celebrated gardens, 
at a period when similar horticultural establishments were un- 
known in Europe; ' and we might well doubt their existence 
in this semi-civiliscd land, were it not a matter of such notoriety 
at the time, and so explicitly attested by the invaders. But 
a generation had scarcely passed after the Conquest before a 
sad change came over these scenes so beautiful. The town 

» The earliest instance of a Garden of PUnts In Europe Is said to have 
been at Padua, in 1545 — Carli. Lettres Amfricaines. tom. 1 . let. *1. 
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itself was deserted, and the shore of the lake was strewed with 
the wreck of buildings which once were its ornament and its 
glory. The gardens shared the fate of the city. The retreating 
waters withdrew the means of nourishment, converting the 
flourishing plains into a foul and unsightly morass, the haunt 
of loathsome reptiles; and the water-fowl built her nest in what 
had once been the palaces of princes ! 

In the city of Iztapalapan, Cort6s took up his quarters for 
the night. We may imagine what a crowd of ideas must have 
pressed on the mind of the Conqueror, as, surrounded by these 
evidences of civilisation, he prepared, with his handful of 
followers, to enter the capital of a monarch, who, as he had 
abundant reason to know, regarded him with distrust and 
aversion. This capital was now but a few miles distant, dis- 
tinctly visible from Iztapalapan. And as its long lines of glit- 
tering edifices, struck by the rays of the evening sun, trembled 
on the dark blue waters of the lake, it looked like a thing of 
fairy creation, rather than the work of mortal hands. Into this 
city of enchantment Cortes prepared to make his entry on the 
following morning.^ 

‘ “ There Aztlan stood upon the farther shore; 

Amid the shade of trees its dwellings rose, 

Their level roofs with turrets set around, 

And battlements all burnished white, which shone 
Like silver in the sunshine. 1 beheld 
The imperial city, her far-circling walls. 

Her garden groves and stately palaces, 

Her temples mountain size, her thousand roofs; 

And when I saw her might and majesty. 

My mind misgave me then.*’ 

Southey’s Madoc, Part 1 canto 6. 



CHAPTER IX 


ENVIRONS OF MEXICO— INTERVIEW WITH MONTEZUMA— ENTRANCE 
INTO THE CAPITAL— HOSPITABLE RECEPTION— VISIT TO THE 
EMPEROR 




With the first faint streak of dawn, the Spanish general was up, 
mustering his followers. They gathered, with beating hcarU, 
under their respective banners as the trumpet sent forth its 
spirit-stirring sounds across water and woodland, till they died 
away in distant echoes among the mountains. The sacred 
flames on the altars of numberless Uocallis, dimly seen through 
the grey mists of morning, indicated the site of the capital, till 
temple, tower, and palace were fully revealed in the glorious 
illumination which the sun, as he rose above the eastern barrier, 
poured over the beautiful valley. It was the 8th of November, 
1519; a conspicuous day in history, as that on which the 
Europeans first set foot in the capital of the Western World. 

Cortes with his little body of horse formed a sort of advanced 
guard to the army. Then came the Spanish infantry, who in a 
summer’s campaign had acquired the discipline and the weather* 
beaten aspect of veterans. The baggage occupied the centre; 
and the rear was closed by the dark files of Tlascalan warriors. 
The whole number must have fallen short of seven thousand ; 
of which less than four hundred were Spaniards.^ 

For a short distance, the army kept along the narrow tongue 
of land that divides the Tezcucan from the Chalcan waters, 
when it entered on the great dike which, with the exception of 
an angle near the commencement, stretches in a perfectly straight 
line across the salt floods of Tczcuco to the gates of the capi^. 
It was the same causeway, or rather the basis of that which 
still forms the great southern avenue of Mexico. The Spaniards 


* He took about 6000 from J 

CempoaUan and other Indian allicf continued with him. *^6 Spanish 
force on leaving Vera Cruz amounted to about 400 foot and 15 borie. ID 
the remonstrance of the disaffected soldiers, after the murderous Tla^ an 
combats, they speak of having lost fifty of their number since the beginning 
of the campaign.— Ante, p. 281. 
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had occasion more than ever to admire the mechanical science 
of the Aztecs, in the geometrical precision with which the work 
was executed, as well as the solidity of its construction. It 
was comj>oscd of huge stones well laid in cement; and wide 
enough, throughout its whole extent, for ten horsemen to ride 
abreast. 

They saw, as they passed along, several large towns, resting 
on piles, and reaching far into the water, — a kind of archi- 
tecture which found great favour with the Aztecs, being in 
imitation of that of their metropolis.* The busy population 
obtained a good subsistence from the manufacture of salt, which 
they extracted from the waters of the great lake. The duties 
on the traffic in this article were a considerable source of revenue 
to the crown. 

Everywhere the Conquerors beheld the evidence of a crowded 
and thriving population, exceeding all they had yet seen. The 
temples and principal buildings of the cities were covered with 
a hard white stucco, which glistened like enamel in the level 
beams of the morning. The margin of the great basin was 
more thickly gemmed, than that of Chaleo, with towns and 
hamlets. The water was darkened by swarms of canoes filled 
with Indians,^ who clambered up the sides of the causeway, 
and gazed with curious astonishment on the strangers. And 
here, also, they beheld those fairy islands of flowers, over- 
shadowed occasionally by trees of considerable size, rising and 
falling with the gentle undulation of the billows. At the dis- 
tance of half a league from the capital, they encountered a solid 
work, or curtain of stone, which traversed the dike. It was 
twelve feet high, was strengthened by towers at the extremities, 
and in the centre was a battlemented gateway, which opened 
a passage to the troops. It was called the Fort of Xoloc, and 
became memorable in after times as the position occupied 
by Cort^ in the famous siege of Mexico. 

* these towns were several containing from three to five or six 
thousand dwellings, according to Cortfe, whose barbarous orthography in 
proper names will not easily be recognised by Mexican or Spamard. — Kel. 
Seg., ap. Lorenzana, p. 78. 

• It IS not necessary, however, to adopt Herrera’s account of 50,000 
canoes, which, he says, were constantly employed m supplying the capital 
with provisions! (Hist. General, dec. 2, lib 7, cap. 14 ) The poet- 
chronicler Saavedra is more modest in his estimate: — 

** Dos mil y mas canoas cada dia 
Bastecen el gran pueblo Mexicano 
De la mas y la menos nifierla 
Que cs necessario al alimento humano.** 

El Peregrino Indiano, canto 11. 
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Here they were met by several hundred Aztec chiefs, who came 
out to announce the approach of Montezuma, and to welcome 
the Spaniards to his capital. They were dressed in the fanciful 
gala costume of the country, with the maxtiatl, or cotton sash, 
around their loins, and a broad mantle of the same material, 
or of the brilliant feather-embroidery, flowing gracefully down 
their shoulders. On their necks and arms th^ displayed collars 
and bracelets of turquoise mosaic, with which delicate plumage 
was curiously mingled, while their ears, under-lips, and occasion- 
ally their noses, were garnished with pendants formed of precious 
stones, or crescents of fine gold. As each cacique made the usual 
formal salutation of the country separately to the general, 
the tedious ceremony delayed the march more than an hour. 
After this, the army experienced no further interruption till 
it reached a bridge near the gates of the city. It was built of 
wood, since replaced by one of stone, and was thrown across 
an opening of the dike, which furnished an outlet to the waters, 
when agitated by the winds, or swollen by a sudden influx in 
the rainy season. It was a drawbridge; and the Spaniards, 
as they crossed it, felt how truly they were committing them- 
selves to the mercy of Montezuma, who, by thus cutting off 
their communications with the country, might hold them 
prisoners in his capital. 

In the midst of these unpleasant reflections, they beheld 
the glittering retinue of the emperor emerging from the great 
street which led then, as it still does, through the heart of the 
city ^ Amidst a crowd of Indian nobles, preceded by three 
officers of state, bearing golden wands, they saw the royal 
palanquin blazing with burnished gold. It was borne on the 
shoulders of nobles, and over it a canopy of gaudy fcathcr-work 
powdered with jewels, and fringed with silver, was supported 
by four attendants of the same rank. Ihey were barefooted, 
and walked with a slow, measured pace, and with eyes bent on 
the ground. When the train had come within a convenient 
distance, it halted, and Montezuma, descending from his litter 
came forward leaning on the arms of the lords of Iczcuco and 
Iztapalapan, his nephew and brother, both of whom, as we have 


1 T r.rpnr'ina savs. the street intended, probably, wan that 

p. 79, , de San Antonio (que ellos llaman Xuluco) q'lc 

kspafta, MS., bb. 12 , cap. x6. 
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seen, had already been made known to the Spaniards. As the 
monarch advanced under the canopy, the obsequious attendants 
strewed the ground with cotton tapestry, that his imperial feet 
might not be contaminated by the rude soil. His subjects of 
high and low degree, who lined the sides of the causeway, bent 
forward with their eyes fastened on the ground as he passed, 
and some of the humbler class prostrated themselves before him. 
Such was the homage paid to the Indian despot, showing that 
the slavish forms of oriental adulation were to be found among 
the rude inhabitants of the Western World. 

Montezuma wore the girdle and ample square cloak, tilmatli, 
of his nation. It was made of the finest cotton, with the em- 
broidered ends gathered in a knot round his neck. His feet 
were defended by sandals having soles of gold, and the leathern 
thongs which bound them to his ankles were embossed with the 
same metal. Both the cloak and sandals were sprinkled with 
pearls and precious stones, among which the emerald and the 
chalchivitl — a green stone of higher estimation than any other 
among the Aztecs — were conspicuous. On his head he wore 
no other ornament than a panache of plumes of the royal green, 
which floated down his back, the badge of military rather than 
of regal rank. 

He was at this time about forty years of age. His person 
was tall and thin, but not ill made. His hair, which was 
black and straight, was not very long; to wear it short was 
considered unbecoming persons of rank. His beard was thin; 
his complexion somewhat paler than is often found in his dusky, 
or rather copper-coloured race. His features, though serious 
in their expression, did not wear the look of melancholy, indeed, 
of dejection, which characterises his portrait, and which may 
well have settled on them at a later period. He moved with 
dignity, and his whole demeanour, tempered by an expression 
of benignity not to have been anticipated from the reports 
circulated of his character, was worthy of a great prince. Such 
is the portrait left to us of the celebrated Indian emperor, 
in this his first interview with the white men.^ 


* For the preceding account of the equipage and appearance of Monte- 
zuma, see Bernal Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 88. — Carta de Zuazo, 
MS— -Ixthlxochitl, Hist. Chich., MS., cap. 85.— ^omara, Crdnica, cap. 
65. — Oviedo, Hist, de las Ind., MS. ubi supra, et cap. 45. — Acosta, lib. 7» 
cap. 22 . — Sahagun, Hist, de Nueva Espaha, MS., lib. 12, c^. 16. — 
Toribio, Hist, de los Indios, MS., Parte 3, cap. 7. The noble Castilian, 
or rather Mexican bard, Saavedra, who belonged to the generation after 
the Conquest, has introduced most of the particulars in his rhyming 
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The army halted as he drew near. Cort^, dismounting, 
t^ew his reins to a page, and, supported by a few of the prin- 
cipal cavaliers, advanced to meet him. The mterview must Imve 
been one of uncommon interest to both. In Montezuma Cort^ 
beheld the lord of the broad realms he had traversed, whose 
magnificence and power had been the burden of every tongue. 
In the Spaniard, on the other hand, the Aztec prince saw the 
strange being whose history seemed to be so mysteriously con- 
nected with his own; the predicted one of his oracles; whose 
achievements proclaimed him something more than human. 
But, whatever may have been the monarch’s feelings, he so far 
suppressed them as to receive his guest with princely courtesy, 
and to express his satisfaction at personally seeing him in his 
capital.^ Cortes responded by the most profound expressions 
of respect, while he made ample acknowledgments for the 
substantial proofs which the emperor had given the Spaniards 
of his munificence. He then hung round Montezuma's neck 
a sparkling chain of coloured crystal, accompanying this with 
a movement as if to embrace him, when he was restrained by 
the two Aztec lords, shocked at the menaced profanation of 
the sacred person of their master.* After the interchange of 
these civilities, Montezuma appointe<i his brother to conduct 
the Spaniards to their residence in the capital, and again entering 
his litter, was borne off amidst prostrate crowds in the same 
state in which he had come. The Spaniards quickly followed, 
and with colours flying and music playing, soon made their 
entrance into the southern quarter of Tcnochtitlan.* 

Here, again, they found fresh cause for admiration in the 
grandeur of the city, and the superior style of its architecture. 
The dwellings of the poorer class were, indeed, chiefly of reeds 


chronicle. The following specimen will probably suihee for the reader:— 

“ Y va cl gran Motecuma atauiado 
Dc manta a^ul y blanca con gran falda, 

De algodon muy sutil y dehcado, 

Y al remate vna concha dc csmcralda; 

Kn la parte ouc cl nudo tienc dado, 

Y una tiara i modo de guimalda, 

Zapatos que de oro son las suol.as ^ 

Asidos con muy ricas correhurI.is ” 

HI lVrci;rino Indjano, canto li. 

» “ Satis vultu laeto,” says Martyr, “ an stomacho sedatui, 
per vim quis unquam hbens susceperit, expcrti loquantur. — Dc Orbe 
Novo, dec. 5, cap. 3. 

• Rel. Seg. de Cortes, ap. Lorenzana, p. 79- , 

» “ EntrAron cn la ciudad dc M' jico a pun to de ff'icrra , to^ndo loi 
atamborcs, y con banderas dcsplegadas,” etc.— Sahagun, Hist, de Nuc\'a 
Espafta, MS., hb. 12 ,cap. 15. 
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and mud. But the great avenue through which they were now 
marching was lined with the houses of the nobles^ who were 
encouraged by the emperor to make the capital their residence, 
'lliey were built of a red porous stone drawn from quarries in 
the neighbourhood^ and^ though they rarely rose to a second 
story, often covered a large space of ground. The flat roofs, 
as0/M5, were protected by stone parapets, so that every house 
was a fortress. Sometimes these roofs resembled parterres of 
flowers, so thickly were they covered with them, but more 
frequently these were cultivated in broad terrac^ gardens, 
laid out between the edifices.^ Occasionally a great square 
or market-place intervened, surrounded by its porticoes of stone 
and stucco; or a pyramidal temple reared its colossal bulk, 
crowned with its tapering sanctuaries, and altars blazing with 
inextinguishable fires. The great street facing the southern 
causeway, unlike most others in the place, was wide, and ex- 
tended some miles in nearly a straight line, as before noticed, 
tlirough the centre of the city. A spectator standing at one 
end of it, os his eyes ranged along the deep vista of temples, 
terraces, and gardens, might clearly discern the other, with 
the blue mountains in the distance, which, in the transparent 
atmosphere of the table-land, seemed almost in contact with the 
buildings. 

But what most impressed the Spaniards was the throngs 
of people who swarmed through the streets and on the canals, 
filling every doorway and window, and clustering on the roofs 
of the buildings. " 1 well remember the spectade,” exclaims 
Bernal Diaz; ** it seems now, after so many years, as present 
to my mind os if it were but yesterday.” But what must have 
been the sensations of the Aztecs themselves, as they looked 
on the portentous pageant! as they heard, now for the first 
time, the well-cement^ pavement ring under the iron tramp 
of the horses, — the strange animals which fear had clothed in 
such supernatural terrors; os they ga/ed on the children of the 
East, revealing their celestial origin in their fair complexions; 
saw the bright falchions and bonnets of steel, a metal to them 
unknown, glancing like meteors in the sun, while sounds of 
unearthly music— at least, such os their rude instruments had 
nc\er wakened — ^floated in the air! But every other emotion 
was lost in that of deadly hatred, when they beheld their detested 
enemy, the Tloscalan, stalking in defiance as it were through 

■ “ Ft gijrdmi alti et b.iui, rhe rra cosa maraviglioia da veden. — 
Kel. d'un geut. ap. Kaniuuo, tom. iii fol. 309. 
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their streets, and staring around with looks of ferocity and 
wonder, like some wild animal of the forest, who had strayed 
by chance from his native fastnesses into the haunts of civilisa- 
tion. 

As they passed down the spacious street, the troops repeatedly 
traversed bridges suspended above canals, along which they 
saw the Indian barks gliding swiftly with their little cargoes 
of fruits and vegetables for the markets of Tenochtitlan.* At 
length, they halted before a broad area near the centre of the 
city, where rose the huge pyramidal pile dedicated to the patron 
war-god of the Aztecs, second only in size, as well as sanctiiv, 
to the temple of Cholula, and covering the same ground now in 
part occupied by the great catlu dral of Mexico. 

Facing the western gate of the inclosure of the tfunplc stood 
a low range of stone buildings, spreading over a wide extent 
of ground, the palace of Axa\a(atl, Moiuezuma's father, limit 
by that monarch about fifty years before * It was ajijiropriatcd 
as the barracks of the Spaniards 'Hie emperor himself was in 
the court-yard, waiting to receive them. Approaching (.'ortes, 
he took from a vase of flowers, borne bv one of his slaves, a 
massy collar, in which the shell of a spetics of craw -fish, mmh 
prized by the Indians, w'as set in gold, and connected bv heavy 
links of the same metal. From this chain depend< <1 eight 
ornaments, also of gold, made in rcsernhlance of the same shell- 
fish, a span m length each, and of delK ate wui kmansliip , ^ for 
the Aztec goldsmiths were confessed to have showm skill in 
their craft, not inferior to their brethren of ICurope. Mont e/iima, 
as he hung the gorgeous collar round the general’s ne( k, said, 
“ Tliis palace l)clongs to you, M.ilinche ” (the epithet by whuh 
he alwavs addressed him), “ and your i^rcthren. Rest after 
your fatigues, for you have much need to do so, and in a little 
w'hile I will visit vou acain ” .So saving, he w-ithdrew' wiih his 
attendants, evincing, in this a(t, a delicate consideration not to 
have been expected in a barbarian. 

’ Thr rnphoimni'' nani'* of I cnochtifl tu w cornmnnlv Uf'uvrd from 
Aztec words signifying “ the tuna, or cjclus. on a r'>rk.” tli^ ip^var.inr/* of 
which, as the reader mav rern#*mb^r. is to dro-rminc the site <>f th** 
future r.iptfal (Tonbio, Hist de los Inr’ios, Parle 3. c.ip 7--r‘:splir de 
la Col/'c de Vfondoza, ap Antiq of .Mexiro vol iv ) Anothi'r vm- Ior - 
derives the word from 7 fnock, the nain^ «jf one of th^ founders of Ih** 
monarchy 

• Clavigrrn, Stor del Messjro. tom jii p 78 Tt omipu'd wh.at is now 
the corner of the streets. “ Del Indio Tnste " and " Tacib.i " Humboldl, 
Vi’cs des Cordillires. p 7. 

• Rel See de Cortes ap Lorrnzana. p fi' — ^ionzalo Us Casas 

Deiensa MS. Parte i cap 24 
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Cort^* first care was to inspect his new quarters. The 
buildings though spacious^ was low^ consisting of one floor, 
except indeed in the centre, where it rose to an additional 
story. The apartments were of great size, and afforded accom- 
modations, according to the testimony of the Conquerors them- 
selves, for the whole army I ^ The hardy mountaineers of 
Hascala were, probably, not very fastidious, and might easily 
And a shelter in the out-buildings, or under temporary awnings 
in the ample court-yards. The best apartments were hung 
with gay cotton Aperies, the floors covered with mats or rushes. 
There were, alsd, low stools made of single pieces of wood 
elaborately carved, and in most of the apartments beds made 
of the pato-lcaf, woven into a thick mat, with coverlets, and 
sometimes canopies of cotton. These mats were the only beds 
used by the natives, whether of high or low degree.* 

After a rapid survey of this gigantic pile, the general assigned 
to his troops their respective quarters, and took as vigilant pre- 
cautions for security, as if he had anticipated a siege, instead of 
a friendly entertainment. The place was encompassed by a 
stone wall of considerable thickness, with towers or heavy 
buttresses at intervals, affording a good means of defence. He 
planted his cannon so as to command the approaches, stationed 
his sentinels along the works, and, in short, enforced in every 
respect as strict military discipline as had been observed in any 
part of the march. He well knew the importance to his little 
band, at least for the present, of conciliating the good-will of 
the citizens; and to avoid aU possibility of collision he pro- 
hibited any soldier from leaving his quarters without orders, 
under pain of death. Having taken these precautions, he 
allowed his men to partake of the bountiful collation which 
had been prepared for them. 

They had been long enough in the country to become re- 
conciled to, if not to relish, Ae peculiar cooking of the Aztecs. 
The appetite of the soldier is not often dainty, and on the 
present occasion it cannot be doubted that the Spaniards did 
full justice to the savoury productions of the royal kitchen. 
During the meal they were served by numerous Mexican slaves, 
who were indeed, distributed through the palace, anxious to do 
the bidding of the strangers. After the repast was concluded, 
and they had taken their siesta, not less important to a Spaniard 

^ Bernal Dias, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 88. — Rel. Seg. de Cortes, ap. 
Lorensana, p. 8o. 

A Bfcnal uiaz, Ibid., loc. oit. — Oviedo, Hist, de las Ind., MS., Ub. 33, 
Hist, de Nueva Espafia, MS., lib. xa, cap. 16. 
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than food itself, the presence of the emperor was again 
announced. 

Montezuma was attended by a few of his principal nobles. 
He was received with much deference by C6rt4s; and, after the 
parties had taken their seats, a conversation commenced 
between them through the aid of Doha Marina, while the 
cavaliers and Aztec chieftains stood around in respectful 
silence. 

Montezuma made many inquiries concerning the country of 
the Spaniards, their sovereign, the nature oMus government, 
and especially their own motives in visiting Xnahuac. Cort6s 
explained these motives by the desire to see so distinguished a 
monarch, and to declare to him the true Faith profess^ by the 
Christians. With rare discretion, he content^ himself with 
dropping this hint for the present, allowing it to ripen in the 
mind of the emperor till a future conference. The latter asked, 
whether those white men, who in the preceding year had landed 
on the eastern shores of his empire, were their countrymen. He 
showed himself well-informed of the proceedings of the Spaniards 
from their arrival in Tabasco to the present time, information of 
which had been regularly transmitted in the hicroglyphical paint- 
ings. He was curious, also, in regard to the rank of his visitors 
in their own country ; inquiring, if they were the kinsmen of tlie 
sovereign. Cort^ replied, they were kinsmen of one another, 
and subjects of their great monarch, who held them all in 
peculiar estimation. Before his departure, Montezuma made 
himself acquainted with the names of the principal cavaliers, 
and the position they occupied in the army. 

At the conclusion of the interview, the Aztec prince com- 
manded his attendants to bring forward the presents prepared 
for his guests. They consisted of cotton dresses, enough to 
supply every man, it is said, including the allies, with a suit! 
And he did not fail to add the usual accompaniment of gold 
chains and other ornaments, which he distributed in profusion 
among the Spaniards. He then withdrew with the same 
ceremony with which he had entered, leaving every one deeply 
impressed with his munificence and his affability, so unlike 
what they had been taught to expect by what they now con 
sidered an invention of the enemy. 

That evening, the Spaniards celebrated their arrival in the 
Mexican capital by a general discharge of artillery. The 
thunders of the ordnance reverberating among the buildings 
and shaking them to their foundations, the stench of the 
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sulphureous vapour that rolled in volumes above the walls of 
the encampment, reminding the inhabitants of the explosions 
of the great volcan, filled the hearts of the superstitious Aztecs 
with dismay. It proclaimed to them, that their city held in 
its bosom those dread beings whose path had been marked with 
desolation, and who could call down the thunderbolts to con- 
sume their enemies I It was doubtless the policy of Cortes to 
strengthen this superstitious feeling as far as possible, and to 
impress the natives, at the outset, with a salutary awe of the 
supernatural powers of the Spaniards. 

On the following morning, the general requested permission 
to return the emperor’s visit, by waiting on him in his palace. 
This was readily granted, and Montezuma sent his officers to 
conduct the Spaniards to his presence. Cortes dressed himself 
in his richest habit, and left the quarters attended by Alvarado, 
Sandoval, Velasquez, and Ordaz, together with five or six of the 
common file. 

The royal habitation was at no great distance. It stood on 
the ground, to the south-west of the cathedral, since covered in 
part by the casa del Estado, the palace of the Dukes of Monte- 
leone, the descendants of Cortds.* It was a vast, irregular pile 
of low stone buildings, like that garrisoned by the Spaniards. 
So spacious was it indeed, that, as one of the Conquerors assures 
us, although he had visited it more than once, for the express 
purpose, he had been too much fatigued each time by wandering 
through the apartments ever to see the whole of it. It was 
built of the red porous stone of the country, tetzonili, was 
ornamented with marble, and on the fa9ade over the principal 
entrance were sculptured the arms or device of Montezuma, an 
eagle bearing an ocelot in his talons.* 

In the courts through which the Spaniards passed, fountains 
of crystal water were playing, fed from the copious reservoir on 
the distant hill of Chapoltepec, and supplying in their turn more 
than a hundred baths in the interior of the palace. Crowds of 

' “ C’est lil que la faniille constniisit le bel Edifice dans lequcl se trouvent 
Ics archives del Estado el qui est pass6 avec tout Thdritagc au due 
Napolitajn de Monteleone.” (Humboldt, Essai Politique, torn ii p 72 ) 
The inhabitants of Modern Mexico have large obligations to this inquisitive 
traveller, for the care he has t.aken to ideniifv the memorable localities of 
their capital It is not often that a philosophical treatise is also a good 
manuel du vovngfur 

• Gomara, Crdnica, cap 71 — Herrera, Hist General, dec 2, lib 7, 
cap 9 The authorities call it “ tiger,” an animal not knovm in America 
I have ventured to substitute the “ ocelotl ” tUxlocrlotl of Mexico, a native 
animal, which, being of the same familv, might easily be confounded by 
the Spaniards with the tiger of the Old Continent 
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Aztec nobles were sauntering up and down in these sqiiares and 
in the outer halls, loitering away their hours in attendance on 
the court. The apartments were of immense size, though not 
lofty. The ceilings were of various sorU of odorifero\is ^^ood 
ingeniously carved; the floors covered with mats of the piilin- 
leaf. The walls were hung with cotton richly stained, wiUi ihi* 
skins of wild animals, or gorgeous draperies of feather-work 
wrought in irnitation of birds, insects, and flowers, nmiIi the nice 
art and glowing radiance of colours that might com[iare with 
the tapestries of Flanders. Clouds of incense rolled up from 
censers, and diffused intoxicating odours through the apart 
ments. The Spaniards might well have fancied themselves n 
the voluptuous precincts of an Eastern harem, instead of tread 
ing the halls of a wild barbaric chief in the Western World.* 

On reaching the hall of audience, the Mexican dlhrers took off 
their sandals, and covered their gav atlire with a mantle of 
neqtien^ a coarse stuff made of the fibres of the maguey, worn 
only by the poorest classes. This act of hiimilialKm was impose«l 
on all, except the members of his own family, who ap])roached 
the sovereign. Thus bare-footed, with dowm-cast eyes, anrl 
formal obeisance, they ushered tlie Spaniards into the royal 


presence. 

They found MoiUczuma seated at the further etui of a sfiarious 
saloon, and surrounded by a few of his favourite chiefs He 
received them kindlv, and verv soon ('ort^s, without much 
ceremony, entered on the subiect which was iippc rmost in his 
thoughts. He was full\ aware of tlie inifiortanre of gaming tin- 
royal convert, whose example would ha\ r sudi an influence on 
the conversion of his people. Ti e general, therefore, prrpareci 
to display the whole store of his theological science, with tlu 
most winning arts of rhetoric he co’ Id command, wliile the 
interpretation was coiueved through the silver torus of Marina, 
as insepaiable from him, on these c)r(...ions, os Ins sh.ulow. 

He set forth, as clearly as he could, the ideas » nu rtained b\ 
the Church in regard to the holv m\steries of tla 1 rinity, the 
Incarnation, and the Atonement From this he a*^* » ruled to the 
oriirin of things, the creation of the worl.l, the first pair, paradise, 
and the fall of man. He assured Montezuma, that the idols he 
worshipped were Satan under difleren* forms A sufTu lent 
proof of It was the bloody sacrifices they im^>osed, which he 

> Tr.ribio Hist de los Indio*. MS. Parle cjp 7 -H^Trrra Mist 
General, dec 2. Lb 7. cap 9 -<'»;'nara. C^n»ca cap 71 ~ IWn.d Di 
Hist de la Conquota. cap 01 — Ovirdo Hist de Us Ind , MS , Lb 33, 
5^^6_Rel S-K de CorlK ap I^r^-nrana, pp 111-114. 
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contrasted with the pure and simple rit^ of the mass. Their 
worship would sink him in perdition. It was to snatch his soul, 
and the souls of his people, from the flames of eternal fire by 
opening to them a purer faith, that the Christians had come to 
his land. And he earnestly besought him not to neglect the 
occasion, but to secure his salvation by embracing the Cross, 
the great sign of human redemption. 

The eloquence of the preacher was wasted on the insensible 
heart of his royal auditor. It doubtless lost somewhat of its 
efficacy, strained through the imperfect interpretation of so 
recent a neophyte as the Indian damsel. But the doctrines 
w^re too abstruse in themselves to be comprehended at a glance 
by the rude intellect of a barbarian. And Montezuma may 
have, perhaps, thought it was not more monstrous to feed on 
the flesh of a fellow-creature, than on that of the Creator himself.^ 
He was, besides, steeped in the superstitions of his country from 
his cradle. He had been educated in the straitest sect of her 
religion; had been himself a priest before his election to the 
throne; and was now the head both of the religion and the state. 
Little probability was there that such a man would be open to 
argument or persuasion, even from the lips of a more practised 
polemic than the Spanish commander. How could he abjure 
the faith that was intertwined with the dearest affections of his 
heart, and the very elements of his being? How could he be 
false to the gods who had raised him to such prosperity and 
honours, and whose shrines were intrusted to his especial 
keeping? 

He listened, however, with silent attention, until the general 
had concluded his homily. He then replied, that he knew the 
Spaniards had held this discourse wherever they had been. He 
doubted not their God was, as they said, a good being. His 
gods, also, were good to him. Yet what his visitor said of the 
creation of the world was like what he had been taught to 
believe. It was not worth while to discourse further of the 
matter. His ancestors, he said, were not the original proprietors 
of the land. They had occupied it but a few ages, and had been 
led there by a great Being, who, after giving them laws and 
ruling over the nation for a time, had withdrawn to the regions 
where the sun rises. He had declared, on his departure, that 
he or his descendants would again visit them and resume his 

‘ The ludicrous effect — if the subject be not too grave to justify the 
expression — of a literal belief in the doctrine of Transubstantiation in the 
mother country, even at this day, is well illustrated by Blanco White. — 
Letters from Spain (London, 1822), Lett. 1. 
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empire. ^ The wonderful deeds of the Sp&niAf^Si their ^ir 
complexions, and tht quarter whence they came, all showed 
they were his descendants. If Montezuma had resisted their 
visit to his capital, it was because he had heard such accounts 
of their cruelties, — that they sent the lightning to consume liis 
people, or crushed thern to pieces under the hard feet of the 
ferocious animals on which they rode. He was now convinced 
that these were idle tales; that the Spaniards were kind and 
generous in their natures; they were mortals of a dilTcrent race, 
indeed, from the Aztecs, wiser, and more valiant, — and for this 
he honoured them. 

“ You, too,* ** he added, with a smile, “ have been told, 
perhaps, that I am a god, and dwell in palaces of gold and 
silver. But you see it is false. My houses, though large, arc 
of stone and wood like those of others; and os to my botJy,” 
he said, baring his tawny arm, “ you see it is flesli and bone 
like yours. It is true, I have a great empire, inherited from my 
ancestors; lands, and gold, and silver. But your sovereign 
beyond the waters is, I know, the rightful lord of all. 1 rule in 
his name. You, Malintzin, are his ambassador; you and your 
brethren shall share these things with me. Rest now from 
your labours. You are here in your own dwellings, and every- 
thing shall be provided for your subsidence. I will see tlrnt 
your wishes shall be obeyed in the same way as my own." As 
the monarch concluded these words, a few natural tears suffused 
his eyes, while the image of ancient independence, perhaps, 
flitted across his mind,^ 

Cortes, while he encouraged the idea that his own sovereign 
was the great Being indicated by Montezuma, endeavoured to 
comfort the monarch by the assurance that his master hatl no 
desire to interfere with his authority, otherwise than, out of 
pure concern for his welfare, to effect his conversion arul that of 
his people to Christianity, liefore the emperor dismissed his 
visitors he consulted his munificent spirit, as usual, by distribut- 
ing rich stuffs and trinkets of gold among them, so that the 
poorest soldier, says Bernal Diaz, one of the party, received at 
least two heavy collars of the precious metal for his share. The 


* Martvr, Dc Orbe Novo, dec. 5, cap 3. — Gomara, Cr6nica, cap. 66. — 
Oviedo, flist. dc las Ind., MS., Ub. 33, cap. 5. — Gonralo de lai C.asas, MS., 

Parte i, cap. 24. Cortes, in his brief notes of this proceeding, speaks only 
of the interview with Montezuma in the Spanish quarters, which he makes 
the scene of the preceding dialogue. — Bernal Diaz transfers this to the 
subsequent meeting in the palace. In the only fact of importance, thr 
dialogue Itself, both subsUntially agree. 
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iron hearts 3! the SpaniardsJ'wire tpuched with the emotion 
displayed by Montezuma, as well as by^his princely spirit of 
liberality, * As they passed him, the cavaliers, with bonnet in 
hand, made him the most profound obeisance, and, “ on the way 
home,” continues the same chronicler, “ we could discourse of 
nothing but the gentle breeding and courtesy of the Indian 
monarch, and of the respect entertained for him.” 

Speculations of a graver complexion must have pressed on 
the mind of the general, as he saw around him the evidences of 
a civilisation, and ^^con^uently power, for which even the 
exaggerated reports of the natives — discredited from their 

f parent exaggeration — had not prepared him. In the pomp 
d burdensome ceremonial of the court, he saw that nice 
system of subordination and profound reverence for the 
monarch which characterise the semi-civilised empires of Asia. 
In the appearance of the capital, its massy, yet elegant archi- 
tecture, its luxurious social accommodations, its activity in 
trade, he recognised the proofs of the intellectual progress, 
mechanical skill, and enlarged resources, of an old and opulent 
community; while the swarms in the streets attested the 
existence of a population capable of turning these resources to 
the best account. 

In the Aztec he beheld a being unlike either the rude 
republican Tlascalan, or the effeminate Cholulan; but com- 
bining the courage of the one with the cultivation of the other. 
He was in the heart of a great capital, which seemed like an 
extensive fortification, with its dikes and its drawbridges, where 
every house might be easily converted into a castle. Its insular 
position removed it from the continent, from which, at the mere 
nod of the sovereign, all communication might be cut off, and 
the whole warlike population be at once precipitated on him 
and his handful of followers. What could superior science avail 
against such odds ? 

As to the subversion of Montezuma’s empire, now that he 
had seen him in his capital, it must have seemed a more doubtful 
enterprise than ever. The recognition which the Aztec prince 
had made of the feudal supremacy, if I may so say, of the 
Spanish sovereign, was not to be taken too literally. Whatever 
show of deference he might be disposed to pay the latter, under 
the influence of itis present — perhaps temporary — delusion, it 
was not to be supposed that he would so easily relinquish his 
actual power and possessions, or that his people would consent 
to it. Indeed, his sensitive apprehensions in regard to this very 
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subject, on the wming of Stumiards, were jitecient proof 
of the with which hAlung to his authority. It is true 

that Cortfes had a strohg lever for future operat^ni in the 
superstitious rwrcrcnce felt for himself both by prince and 
people. It was undoubtedly his policy to maintain this 
sentient dnimpaired in both, as far as possible.^ But, before 
settling any plan of o|^rations, it was necessary to make him- 
self personally acquainted with the topography and local 
advantages of the capital, the character of its population, and 
the real nature and amount of its rgpurc^. With this view, 
he asked the emperor’s permission t^isifthe principal public 
edifices. 


Antonio dc Herrera, the celebrated chronicler of the Indies, 
bom of a respectable family at Cuella in Old Spain, in 1 549. After 
passing through the usual course of academic discipline in hia own 
country, he went to Italy, to which land of art and letters the Spanish 
youth of that time frequently resorted to complete their e<lucation. 
He there became acquainted with Vespasian Gonzaga, brother of the 
duke of Mantua, and entered into his service. He continued with 
this prince after he was made viceroy of Navarre, and was so highly 
regarded by him, that, on his death-bed, Gonzaga earnestly com- 
mended him to the protection of Philip the Second. I his penetrat- 
ing monarch soon discerned the excellent qualities of Herrera, and 
raised him to the post of Historiographer of the Indies, — an office 
for which Spam is indebted to Philip. Thus provided with a libera) 
salary, and with every facility for pursuing the historical researches 
to which his inclination led him, Herrera's days glided peacefully 
away in the steady, but silent, occupations of a man of letters. He 
continued to hold the office of histonan of the colonics through 
Philip the Second’s reign, and under his successors, IMiihp the Third 
and the Fourth; till in 1625 he died at the advanced age of seventy- 
six, leaving behind him a high character for intellectual and moral 
worth. 

Herrera wrote several works, chiefly histoncal. The most impor- 
tant, that on which his reputation rests, is bis HisUytui Genital dg 
las Indtas OcadentaUs. It extends from the year 1492. the time of 
the discovery of America, to 1554, and is divided into eight decades. 
Four of them were published in 1601, and the remaining four in 1615, 
making in all five volumes m folio. The work was subsequently re- 
published in 1730, and has been translated into most of the languages 
of Europe. The English translator, Stevens, has taken great 
liberties with hit onginaJ, in the way of abridgment and omission, 
but the execution of his work is on the whole superior to that of roost 
of the old English versions of the Castilian chroniclers. 

* “ Many are of opinion,” lays Father Acoita. ” that, if the SpanJardt 
had continued the course they began, they might ea^ly have di^prwed of 
Montezuma and his kingdom, and introduced the law of Cbrut, without 
much bloodshed.”— Lib. 7. cap- *5- 
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Herrer^vast subject embrax^t^wly^e colonial empire <>i Spain 
in the New World. The work iaxhxMn into me form of ahi^Us, and 
the multifarious occurrences in the distaiAegions^&f which he treats 
aie all marshalled with delusive refere* ce to theiir chronology, and 
made to mo\e together pari pa^f*. By means *of this tasteless 
arrangement the tl^ead of interest is perpetually snapped, the reader 
IS hurried from one scene to another, without the op^rt unity of 
completing his survey oi any. ^Us patience is exhausted and his 
mind perplexed with partiaLl vd scattered glimpses, instead of 
gathering new light as he advances from the sinful development of 
a continuous and wclli^^igested narrative. This is the great defect 
of a plan founded on adherence to chronology. The defect 

becomes more senous^h^Rhe worje, as in the present instance, is 
of vast compass and embraces a great variety of details, having little 
relation to each other. In such a work we feel the superiority of a 
plan like that which Robertson has pursued^in his History of America, 
where every subject is allowed to occupy its own independent place, 
proportioned to its importance, and thus to make a distinct and 
individual impression on the reader. 

Herrera’s position gave him access, to the official returns from the 
colonies, state-papers, and Whatever documents existed in the public 
offices for the illustration of the colonial history. Among these 
sources of information were some manusenpts, with which it is not, 
now easy to meet ; as, for example, the memorial of Alonso de Ojeda, 
one of the followers of Cortes, which has eluded my researches both 
in Spain and Mexico. Other writings, as those of Father Sahagun, of 
much importance in, the history of Indian civilisation, were unknown 
to the historian. Of such manuscripts as fell into his hands, 
Herrera made the freest use. From the writings of Las Casas, in 
particular, he borrowed without ceremony. The bishop had left 
orders that his History of the Indies should not be published till at 
least forty years after his death. Before that period had elapsed, 
Herrera had entered on his labours, and, as he had access to the 
papers of Las Casais, he availed himself of it to transfer whole pages, 
nay, chapters, of his narrative in the most unscrupulous manner 
to his own work. In doing this, he made a decided improve- 
ment on the manner of his original, reduced his cumbrous and 
entangled sentences to pure Castilian, omitted his turgid declama- 
tion and his unreasonable invectives. But, at the same time, he also 
excluded the passages that bore hardest on the conduct of his 
countrymen, and those bursts of indignant eloquence, which showed 
a mor^ sensibility in the bishop of Chiapa that raised him so far 
above his age. By this sort of metempsychosis, if one may so speak, 
by which the letter and not the spirit of the good missionary was 
transferred to Herrera’s pages, he rendered the publication of Las 
Casas’ history, in some measure, superfluous; and this circumstance 
haa, no doubt, been one reason for its having been so long detained 
in manuscript. 

Yet, with every allowance for the errors incident to rapid com- 
position, and to the pedantic chronological system pursued by 
Herrera, his work must be admitted to have extraordinary merit. 
It displays to the reader the whole progress of Spanish conquest and 
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colonisation in the New first sixty years |||er the dis- 

11^* individlial'TlcdHsffc bis oompUcate<r stwy. thouab 
unskui^y gTonjM toge^jler, are nniolded in a pure and simple style, 
well suited to the ^vity ^ihis subjec^dUl. at first sight, he may 
seem rather tooNmUing to magn^ the merits of the early discoverers. 

to throw a, veil over their eKesses. it may be pardoned, as fiow^ 
ing, not frihn' fiaoral insensibility, but trom the patriotic sentiment 
which made him desirous, as as might be, to wipe away ever^’ 
stain from the escutcheon of his^tion, in the proud period of her 
renown. It is natural that the Spaniard, who dwells on this pcrioil. 
should be too much dazzled by the displa^iof her gigantic efforts, 
scrupulously to weigh their moral or the menu of tlu* 

cause in which they were made. Ye^PlenWi's national partialitv 
never makes him the apologist of crime, i^d. with the allowam rs 
fairly to be conceded, he may be entitled to the praise so often given 
him of mtegrity and candour, ti 

It must not be forgottert thal, in addition to the n.arrative of the 
early discoveries of the Spaniards. Herrera has brought together a 
vast quantity of information in respect to the institutions and 
usages of the Indian nations^ collected from the most authentic 
sources. This gives hisVork a completeness beyond what is to be 
found m any other on the same subject. It^. indeed, a noble menu 
ment of sagacity and erudition; and the^ludent of history, and 
still more the historical compiler, will find himself unable to advance 
a single step among the early colonial settlements of the New World 
without reference to the pages of Herrera. 

Another writer on Mexico, frequently consulted in the course of 
the present narrative, is Toribio de Bennvente, or Motohnia, as he 
IS still more frequently called from his ln<lian cognomen. He 
one of the twelve Franciscan missionaries, who. at the request of 
Cortes, were sent out to New Spain immctliately after the Oinquest 
in 1523. Tonbio's humble attire, naked feet, and, in short, the 
pioverty- stricken aspect which belongs to his order, frequently drew 
from the natives the exclamation of Mololtnia, (jr “ jxxir man.*’ It 
was the first Aztec word the signification of which the missionary 
learned, and he was so much pleased with it, as intimating his own 
condition, that he henceforth assumed it as his name. Tonbio 
employed himself zealously with bis brethren in the great object of 
their mission. He travelled on foot over variou.s parts of Mexico, 
Guatemala, and Nicaragua. Wherever he went he spared no pains 
to wean the natives from their dark idolatry, and to pour into Iheir 
minds the light of revclatioi He showed even a tcnilcr regard for 
their temporal as well as spiritual wants, and Bernal Diaz testifies 
that he has known him to give away his own robe to clothe a desti- 
tute and suffering Indian. Yet this charitable friar, so meek and 
conscientious in the discharge of his Christian duties, was one of 
the fiercest opponents of Las Casas, and sent home a remonstrance 
against the bishop of Chiapa. couched in terms the most opprobrious 
and sarcastic. It has led the bishop's biographer, Quintana, to 
suggest that the friar’s threadbare robe may have covered some- 
what of worldly pnde and envy. It may be so. Yet it may also 
lead US to distrust the discretion of Las Casas himself, who coukJ 

I — M 397 
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ca^ me£)||re8 with so rude a Ubcyp to provoke such unsparing 
animadvefflons from his fellow-lalbouRrs m the vineyard. 

Toribio was made guardian of a Frandgcan convent at Tezcuco. 
In this situation he continued active in good works, and. at this 
place and in his different pilgrimages, is stated to have baptised 
more than four hundred thousand natives. His efficacious piety 
was attested by various miracles. One of the most remarkable was. 
when the Indians were suffering from great drought, which 
threatened to annihilate the appfbaching harvests, the good father 
recommended a solemn procession of the natives to the church of 
Santa Cruz, with pra3ilns and a vigorous flagellation. The effect 
was soon visible in such copious rains as entirely relieved the people 
from their apprehensions, and in the end made the season un- 
commonly fruitful. Th^ counterpart to this prodigy was afforded 
a few years later, while the country was labouring under excessive 
rains; when, by a similar remedy, the evil was checked, and a like 
propitious influence exerted on the season as before. The exhibition 
of such miracles greatly edified the people, says his biographer, and 
established them firmly in the Faith. Probably Toribio's exemplary 
life and conversation, so beautifully illustrating the principles which 
he taught, did quite as much for the good cause as his miracles. 

Thus passing his days in the peaceful and pious avocations of the 
Christian missionary, the worthy ecclesiastic was at length called 
from the scene of his earthly pilgrimage, in what year is uncertain, 
but at an advanced age, for he survived all the little band of mis- 
sionaries who had accompanied him to New Spain. He died in the 
convent of San Francisco at Mexico, and his panegyric is thus em- 
phatically pronounced by Torquemada, a brother of his own order’ 
" He was a truly apostolic man, a great teacher of Christianity, 
beautiful in the ornament of every virtue, jealous of the glory of God, 
a friend of evangelical poverty, most true to the observance of his 
monastic rule, and zealous in the conversion of the heathen.” 

Father Toribio’s long personal intercourse with the Mexicans, and 
the knowledge of their Ijpinguage, which he was at much pains to 
acquire, opened to him all the sources of information respecting 
them and their institutions, which existed at the time of the Con- 
quest. The results he carefully digested in the work so often cited 
in these pages, the Historia de los Indios de Nueva Espaha, making a 
volume of manuscript in folio. It is divided into three parts, i. 
The religion, rites, and sacrifices of the Aztecs. 2. Their conversion 
to Christianity, and their manner of celebrating the festivals of the 
Church. 3. The genius and character of the nabon, their chron- 
ology and astrology, together with notices of the principal cities 
and the staple productions of the country. Notwithstanding the 
methodical arrangement of the work, it is wntten in the rambling, 
unconnected manner of a commonplace book into which the author 
has thrown at random his notices of such matters as most interested 
him m his survey of the country. His own mission is ever before his 
eyes, and the immediate topic of discussion, of whatever nature it 
may be, is at once abandoned to exhibit an event or an anecdote 
that can illustrate his ecclesiastical labours. The most startling 
occurrences are recorded with all the credulous gravity which is so 
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likely to win credit from the and a stock of mfr||^ is duly 

attested by the historian, dll miKnhn sufficient magnituWlo supply 
the wants of the infant rehnous communities of New Spain. 

Yet, amidst the mass of pious the inquirer into the 

Aztw: antiquities will find much^unous and substanti^ information. 
Toribio’s long and intimate relations with the natives put him in 
possession of their whole stock of theology and saeuce; and as his 
manner, though somewhat discursive, is plain and unaffected, there 
is no obscurity in the communicaHon of his ideas. His inferences, 
coloured by the superstitions of the age. and the peculiar nature of 
his profession, may be often received witbtdistrust. Hut, as his 
integnty and his means of information w^ unquestionable, his 
work b^omes of the first authoiity inlKlat^ to the antiquities of 
the country, and its condition at the perio^f the Conquest. As an 
educated man he was enabled to penetrate deeper than the illiterate 
soldiers of Cortds. men given to^action rather than to 8j>eculation. 
— Yet Toribio’s manuscript, valuable as it is to the histonan, has 
never been printed, and has too little in it of popular interest prob- 
ably ever to be printed. Much that it contains has found its way, 
in various forms, into subsequent compilations. Ihe work itself 
IS very rarely to be found. Dr. Robertson had a copy, as it seems 
from the catalogue of MSS. published with hia Histoty of 
though the author's name is not prefixed to it. There is no copy, 

I believe, in the library of the Academy of History at Madrid; and 
for that in my possession I am indebte<l to the kindness of that 
curious bibliographer, Mr. O. Rich, now consul for the United States 
at Minorca. 

Pietro Martirc dc Angleria. or F^eter Martyr, as he is called by 
English writers, belonged to an ancient and highly respectable 
family of Arona in the north of Italy. In 1487. he w,as induced by 
the count of Tendilla, the Spanish amb.i.ssador at Rome, to return 
with him to Castile. He was graciou.sly received by Queen Isaliella, 
always desirous to draw around her enlightened foreigners, who 
might exercise a salutary influence on the rough and warlike nobility 
of Castile. Martyr, who had been etlucatcd for the Church, was 
persuaded by the queen to undertake the instruction of the young 
nobles at the court. In this way he formed an intimacy with mime 
of the most illustrious men of the nation, who seem to have cherished 
a warm personal regard for him through the remainder of his life 
He was employed by the Catholic sovereigns in various concerns of 
public interest, was sent on a mission to Egvpt, and was Hiibse- 
quently raised to a distinguished post in the cathedral of Granad^ 
But he conbnued to pass much of his time at court, where he enjoyed 
the confidence of Ferdinand and Isabella, and of their successor, 
Charles the Fifth, till in 1 525 he died, at the age of seventy. 

Martyr's character combined qualitic.s not often IfMind m the 
same individual,— an ardent love of letters, with a practical Mgacity 
that can only result from familianty with men and affairs. Though 
passing his days in the gay and dazzling society of the capital he 
preserved the simple tastes and dignified temper of a philosophy. 
His correspondence, as well as his more elaborate wntings. if the 
term elaborate can be applied to any of his wntings, nmnifest ao 
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enlightei^gd and oftentimes ind^radent spirit; though one would 
have beeiM)etter pleased, had w ^ 9 en sufficiently independent to 
condemn the religious intolerance of the government. But Martyr, 
though a philosopher, was enough of a courtier to look with a lenient 
eye on the errors of princes. Though deeply imbued with the learn- 
ing of antiquity, and a scholar at heart, he had none of the feelings 
of the recluse, but took the most lively interest in the events that 
were passing around him. His various writings, including his 
copious correspondence, are for this reason the very best mirror of 
the age in which he lived. 

His inquisitive min^ was particularly interested by the discoveries 
that were going on in^e New World. He was allowed to be present 
at the sittings of the (%uncif of the Indies, when any communication 
of importance was mad^to it; and he was subsequently appointed 
a member of that body. All that related to the colonies passed 
through his hands. The correspondence of Columbus, Cortes, and 
the other discoverers, with the Court of Castile, was submitted to 
his perusal. He became personally acquainted with these illus- 
trious persons, on their return home, and frequently, ais we find from 
his own letters, entertained them at his own table. With these 
advantages his testimony becomes but one degree removed from that 
of the actors themselves in the great drama. In one respect it is of 
a higher kind, since it is free from the prejudice and passion which 
a personal interest in events is apt to beget. The testimony of 
Martyr is that of a philosopher, taking a clear and comprehensive 
survey of the ground, with such lighto of previous knowledge to 
guide him, as none of the actual discoverers and conquerors could 
pretend to. It is true, this does not prevent his occasionally falling 
into errors, the errors of credulity, — not, however, of the credulity 
founded on superstition, but that which arises from the uncertain 
nature of the subject, where phenomena, so unlike anything with 
which he had been familiar, were now first disclosed by the revela- 
tion of an unknown world. 

He may be more fairly charged with inaccuracies of another 
description, growing out of hciste and inadvertence of composition. 
But even here we should be charitable, for he confesses his sms with 
a candour that disarms criticism. In truth, he wrote rapidly, and 
on the spur of the moment, as occasion served. He shrunk from the 
^blication of his writings, when it was urged on him, and his 
Decades De Orbs Novo, in which he embodied the results of his 
researches in respect to the American discovenes, were not published 
entire till after his death. The most valuable and complete edition 
of this work — the one referred to in the present pages — 13 the edition 
of Hakluyt, published at Pans, in 1 587. 

Martyr’s works are all in Latin, and that not the purest; a cir- 
cumstance rather singular, considering his familiarity with the classic 
models of antiquity. Yet he evidently handled the dead languages 
with the same facility as the living. Whatever defects may be 
charged on his manner, in the selection and management of his topics 
he shows the superiority of his genius. He passes over the trivial 
details which so often encumber the literal narratives of the Spanish 
voyagers, and fixes his attention on the great results of their dis- 
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coveries, — the products oMiuMoabtry. the history and lAstitutiona 
of the races, their character, and advance in civilmtion. In one 
respect bis writings are of peculiar value. They show the state of 
feeling which existed at the Cutilian court during the progress of 
discovery. They furnish, in short, the reverse side of the picture; 
and. when we have followed the Spanish conquerors in their wonder 
ful career of adventure in the New World, we have only to turn to 
the pages of Martyr to find the impression produced by them on the 
enlightened minds of the Old. Such a view is necessary to the com- 
pleteness of the historical picture. 

If the reader is cunous to learn more of this estimable scholar, 
he will find the particulars given in Th$ Hi^ty of Fefdtnand and 
Isabella (vol. li. part 1 chap. 3. postscript, and chap 8). for the 
illustration of whose reign his voluminous correspondence furnishes 
the mo:>t authentic inateiiaJs. 
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CHAPrKR I 

TEZCUCAN I.\KE -DKSCRIFIION UK HIK C'AIMIM PAI.ACl'S AND 
Ml'«)l.rMS - KOVAL llorSClIU! II -UOMIZlMl's UAY OK 1111 

15»9 

The ancient city of Mexico covered the same sjHit OfcupiVd 
by the modem capittil. The <Teat laiisewavs touched it in 
the same points; the •streets ran in much the s.imc dirutinn. 
nearly from north to south, and from e.i««t to west ; the i athedral 
in the flaza mayor stands on the same |;rountl that was covi*ri‘d 
by the temple of the Aztec war-god, and the four prinii|Ml 
quarters of the town arc still known among the Indians by their 
ancient names. Yet an Aztec of the days of Montezuni.i, could 
he behold the modem metropolis, which has risen with such 
phocnix-like splendour from the ashes of the old, would not 
recognise its site as that of his own Tenochtitlan. For the 
latter was encompassed by the salt floods of Tezcuco, which 
flowed in ample canals through every part of the iity; while 
the Mexho of our day stand'* high and ilry on the in.iinland, 
nearly a league ilistant, at it* ceniie, from the walir. Tlie 
cause of this ajijiarent ihaiue in ils position is the iliininuiion 
of the lake, whnh, from iIjl ra]fii!itv of c \a[»0Mlion in the e 
elevated regionN. had Iwonie ptrupliblc before the ( onqnesi, 
but which has since been grc.itly acLclerated by artificial causes > 
The avenge level of the Tezcucan lake, at the pi^nt day, 
is but four feet lower than the great square of Mexico.* ^ 

> The lake, it seems, had penepUbly sliniak before Hip Conqiirst 
the testhnony of Motifima, who entered the country soon aftc r 1 • 

Hist de los Indios, MS., Parte 3, cap. 6 
■ Humboldt, Essai Pohtiqiie, tom. 11 p os Tort/s supivfrl 
wen lenlar Odes m this lake. (Kel S«,:.ap l/ircn/ um, p ini ) 
sonly puules the leaned Martvr (Dp Cnlip Noio. fhr up s; 
has mon than one phibwoplier since, whom it has \rt\ to spf i nlatc • • 

foblemuieous eommuniration with the o' van' What thp ir'n^rrfl railed 
" tides " was probably the penodiral swrils rnused bv the iircsrilpii'p ol 
certain nguUr winds 
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fl^iderably lower than the other great basins of water ^ich 
fjt found in the valley. In the heavy swell sometimes caused 
by long and excessive rains, these latter reservoirs anciently 
overflowed into the Teicuco, which, rising with the accumu- 
lated volume of waters, burst through the dikes, and, pour^ 
into the streets of the capital, buried the lower part of the build- 
ings under a deluge. Twb was comparatively a l^ht evil, when 
the houses stood on piles so elevated that boats mi^ht pass under 
them; when the streets were canals, and the ordinary mode of 
communication was 1^ water. But it became more disastrous, 
as these canals, filled up with the rubbish of the ruined Indian 
city, were supplanted by streets of solid earth, and the founda- 
tions of the capital were gradually reclaimed from the watery 
element. To obviate this alarming evil, the famous drain of 
Huehuetoca was opened, at an enormous cost, in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and Mexico, after repeated inunda- 
tions, has been at length placed above the reach of the flood.* 
But what was gained to the useful, in this case, as in some 
others, has been purchased at the expense of the beautiful. 
By this shrinking of the waters, the bright towns and hamlets 
once washed by them have been removed some miles into the 
interior, while a barren strip of land, ghastly from the incrusta- 
tion of salts formed on the surface, has taken the place of the 
glowing vegetation which once enamelled the borders of the lake, 
and of the dark groves of oak, cedar, and sycamore which threw 
their broad shadows over its bosom. 

The chinampas, that archipelago of wandering islands, to 
which our attention was drawn in the last chapter, have also 
nearly disappeared. These had their origin in the detached 
masses of earth, which, loosening from the shores, were still 
held together by the fibrous roots with which they were pene- 
trated. The primitive Aztecs, in their poverty of land, availed 
themselves of the hint thus afforded by nature. They constructed 
rafts of reeds, rushes, and other fibrous materials, which, tightly 
knit together, formed a sufficient basis for the sediment that they 
drew up from the bottom of the lake. Gradually islands were 
formed, two or three hundred feet in length, and three or four 
feet in depth, with a rich stimulated soil, on which the economical 
[ndian raised his vegetables and flowers for the markets of 

‘ Humboldt has given a minute account of this tunnel, which he pro- 
nounces one of the most stupendous hydraulic works in existence, and the 
eompletion of which, in its present form, does not date earlier than the 
latter part of the last century. — See his Essai Politique, tom. ii p. 105, 
et seq* 
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Tenochtitlaa. Some cl these Mmmpas were even firm enough 
to allow the mwth of small trees» and to sustain a hut for m 
residence of me person that had charge of it, who, with a long 
pole resting on the sides or the bo^m of ^e shallow basin, 
could change the position of his little territory at pleasim, 
which with its rich freight of vegetable stores were seen moving 
like some enchanted island over the water.^ 

The ancient dikte were three in number. That of Iztapalapan, 
by which the Spaniards entered, approachin|[ the city from the 
south. That of Tepejacac, on the north, which, wntinuing the 
principal street, might be regarded, also, as a continuation of the 
first causeway. Lastly, the dike of Tlacopan, connecting the 
island-city with the continent on tlie west. This last causeway, 
memorable for the disastrous retreat of the Spimiards, was 
about two miles in length. They were all built in the same 
substantial manner, of lime and stone, were defended by draw- 
bridges, and were wide enough for ten or twelve horsemen to 
ride abreast.* 

The rude founders of Tenochtitlan built their frail tenements 
of reeds and rushes on the group of small islands in the western 
part of the lake. In process of time, these were supplanted by 
more substantial buildings. A quairy in the neighbourhood, 
of a red porous amygdaloid, tetMontli, was opened, and a light, 
brittle stone drawn from it, and wrought with little difficulty. 
Of this their edifices were constructed, with some reference to 
architectural solidity, if not elegance, Mexico, as alre^y 
noticed, was the residence of the great chiefs, whom the sovereign 
encouraged, or rather compelled, from obvious motives of policy , 
to spend part of the year in the capital. It was also the tem- 
porary abode of the great lords of Tezcuco and Tlacopan, who 
shared nominally, at least, the sovereignty of the empire.’ 
The mansions of these dignitaries, and of the principal nobles, 
were on a scale of rude magnificence corresponding with their 
state. They were low, indeed; seldom of more tl^ one floor, 
never exceeding two. But they spread over a wide extent of 
ground; were arranged in a quadrangular form, with a court 
ID the centrp, and were surrounded by porticoes embellished with 

» Humboldt, tom. li. p. S7, ct — Clavi^ero, Stor. d«l Mettico. tom. 

** •\oriiio, Hist. d« lot Indios, MS. Parte 3. cap. 8. Cortes, indeed, 
speaks of four causeways. (Rel. Sea., ap. Lorenrana, p. *0* ) 
have reckoned an arm of the southern one leading to Cojohuncifi. oi 
po^bly the great aqueduct of Chapoltepec. 
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porphjrry and jasper, easily found in the neighbourhood, while 
not unfrcquently a fountain of crystal water in the centre shed 
a grateful coolness over the atmosphere. *^0 dwellings of ^e 
common people were also placed on foundations of stone, which 
rose to the height of a few feet, and were then succeeded by 
courses of unbaked bricks, crossed occasionally by wooden 
rafters. Most of the streets were mean and narrow. Some few, 
however, were wide and of great length. The principal street, 
conducting from the great southern causeway, penetrated in a 
straight line the whole length of the city, and afforded a noble 
vista, in which the long lines of low stone edifices were broken 
occasionally by intervening gardens, rising on terraces, and dis- 
playing all the pomp of Aztec horticulture. 

The great streets, which were coated with a hard cement, 
were intersected by numerous canals. Some of these were 
flanked by a solid way, which served as a foot-walk for passengers, 
and as a landing-place where boats might discharge their cargoes. 
Small buildings were erected at intervals, as stations for the 
revenue officers who collected the duties on different articles 
of merchandise. The canals were traversed by numerous bridges, 
many of which could be raised, affording the means of cutting off 
communication between different parts of the city.' 

From the accounts of the ancient capital, one is reminded 
of those aquatic cities in the Old World, the positions of which 
have been selected from similar motives of economy and defence ; 
above all, of Venice,® — if it be not rash to compare the rude 
architecture of the American Indian with the marble palaces 
and temples — alas, how shorn of their splendour I — which 
crowned the once proud mistress of the Adriatic. The example 
of the metropolis was soon followed by the other towns in the 
vicinity. Instead of resting their foundations on terra firma, 
they were seen advancing far into the lake, the shallow waters 
of which in some parts do not exceed four feet in depth. Thus 
an easy means of intercommunication was opened, and the 
surface of this inland “ sea,” as Cort^ styles it, was darkened 
by thousands of canoes — an Indian term — industriously engaged 
in the traffic between these little communities. How gay and 
picturesque must have been the aspect of the lake in those days, 

* ToriWo. Hist, de los Indios, MS , Parte q. cap. 8. — Rcl Seg. de Cort6s» 
ap. Loreaaana, p. io8. — Oviedo. Hist, de las lad.. MS., lib. 33, cap. 10. 
It. — d’un gent., ap. Ramusio, tom. Ui. fol. 309. 

• Martyr was struck with the resemblance " Uti de iUustrissima 
dvitate Venetiarum legitur, ad tumulum in ea sinus Adriatic! parte visum 
fuisse constnjctam.’*--MaTt>T, De Orbe Novo, dec. 3, cap. 10. 
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with its shining cities, and flowering islets rocking, as it were, 
at anchor on the fair bosom of its waters I 

The population of Tenochtitlan, at the time of the Conquest, 
is varioudy stated. No contemporary writer estimates it at 
less than sixty thousand houses, which, by the ordinary rules 
of reckoning, would give three hundr^ thousand souls. If 
a dwelling often contained, as is asserted, several families, it 
would swell the amount considerably higher. Nothing is more 
uncertain than estimates of numbers among barbarous com- 
munities, who necessarily live in a more confused and pro- 
miscuous manner than civilised, and among whom no regular 
system is adopted for ascertaining the population. The con- 
current testimony of the Conquerors; the extent of the city, 
which was said to be nearly three leagues in circumference; 
the immense sire of its great market-place; the long lines of 
edifices, vestiges of whose ruins may still be found in the suburbs, 
miles from the modem city ; the fame of the metropolis through- 
out Anahuac, which, however, could boast many large and 
populous places; lastly, the economical husbandry and the 
ingenious contrivances to extract aliment from the most unpro- 
mising sources,^ — all attest a numerous population, far beyond 
that of the present capital.* 

A careful police provided for the health and cleanliness of the 
city. A thousand persons are said to have been daily employed 
in watering and sweeping the streets, so that a man — to borrow 
the language of an old Spaniard — “ could walk through them 
with as little danger of soiling his feet as his hands." The 
water, in a city washed on all sides by the salt floods, was ex- 
tremely brackish. A liberal supply of the pure clement, how- 
ever, was brought from Chapoltepcc, ** the grasshopper's hill," 
less than a league distant. It was brought through an earthen 
pipe, along a dike constructed for the purpose. That there 
might be no failure in so essential an article, when repairs were 
going on, a double course of pipes was laid. In this way a 
column of water the size of a man's body was conducted into 
the heart of the capital, where it fed the fountains and reservoirs 
of the principal mansions. Openings were made in the aqueduct 

' A oomiDOD food with the lower clatiet was a glutinous scum found In 
the lakes, which they made into a sort of cake, having a savour not unlike 
cheese. — Bernal Diaz, Hist, de la Cooquista. cap. qs. 

* One is confirmed in this inference by comparing the two maps at the 
end of the first edition of Bullock's Mexico; one of the modem dty, 
the other of the anctent taken from Boturini's museum, and showing its 
regular arrangement of streets and canals; as regular, indeed, as the 
squares oo a uessboard. 
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os it crossed the bridges, and thus a supply was furnished to 
the canoes below, by means of which it was transported to ail 
parts of the city. 

While Montezuma encouraged a taste for architectural 
magnificence in his nobles, he contributed his own share towards 
the embellishment of the city. It was in his reign th&t the 
famous calendar-stone, weighing, probably, in its primitive 
state, nearly fifty tons, was transported from its native quarry, 
many leagues distant, to the capital, where it still forms one of 
the most curious monuments of Aztec science. Indeed, when 
we reflect on the difficulty of hewing such a stupendous mass 
from its hard basaltic bed without the aid of iron tools, and that 
of transporting it such a distance across land and water without 
the help of animals, we may feel admiration at the mechanical 
ingenuity and enterprise of the people who accomplished it.^ 

Not content with the spacious residence of his father, Monte- 
zuma erected another on a yet more magnificent scale. It 
occupied, as before mentioned, the ground partly covered by 
the private dwellings on one side of the plaza mayor of the modem 
city. This building, or, as it might more correctly be styled, 
pile of buildings, spread over an extent of ground so vast, that, 
as one of the Conquerors assures us, its terraced roof might have 
afforded ample room for thirty knights to run their courses in a 
regular tourney.* I have already noticed its interior decorations, 
its fanciful draperies, its roofs inlaid with cedar and other odori- 
ferous woods, held together without a nail, and probably without 
a knowledge of the arch,* its numerous and spacious apartments, 
which Cort6s, with enthusiastic hyperbole, does not hesitate to 
declare superior to anything of the kind in Spain. 

Adjoining the principal edifices were others devoted to various 
objects. One was an armoury, filled with the weapons and 
military dresses worn by the Aztecs, all kept in the most perfect 
order, ready for instant use. The emperor was himself very 
expert in the management of the maquahuitly or Indian sword, 

• These immense masses, according to Martyr, who gathered his informa- 
tion from eye-witnesses, were transported by means of long files of men, 
who dragged them with ropes over huge wooden rollers. (De Orbe Novo, 
dec. 5, cap. 10.) It was the manner in which the Egyptians removed their 
enormous blocks of granite, as appears from numerous reliefs sculptured 
on their buildings. 

• Rel d’un gent., ap. Ramusio, tom. iii, fol. 309. 

• “ Ricos edificios,” says the Licentiate Zuazo, speaking of the buildings 
in Anahuac generally, “ excento que no se halla algiino con boveda.'* 
(Carta, MS.) The writer made large and careful observation, the year 
after the Conquest. His assertion, if it be received, wiU settle a question 
much mooted among antiquaries. 
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and took great delight in witnessinjg athletic exercises, and the 
mimic representation of war by his young nobility. Another 
building was used as a granary, and others as warehouses for 
the different articles of food and apparel contributed by the 
districts charged with the maintenance of the royal household. 

There were also edifices appropriated to objects of quite 
another kind. One of these was an immense aviary, in which 
birds of splendid plumage were assembled from all parts of the 
empire. Here was the scarlet cardinal, the golden pheasant, 
the endless parrot-tribe with their rainbow hues (the royal 
green predominant), and that miniature miracle of nature, 
the humming-bird, which delights to revel among the honey- 
suckle bowers of Mexico.^ Three hundred attendants had charge 
of this aviary, who made themselves acquainted with the appro- 
priate food of its inmates, oftentimes procured at great cost, 
and in the moulting season were careful to collect the beautiful 
plumage, which, with its many-coloured tints, furnished the 
materials for the Axtec painter. 

A separate building was reserved for the fierce birds of prey ; 
the voracious vulture-tribes and eagles of enormous size, whose 
home was in the snowy solitudes of the Andes. No less than five 
hundred turkeys, the cheapest meat in Mexico, were allowed 
for the daily consumption of these tyrants of the feathered race. 

Adjoining this aviary was a menagerie of wild animals, 
gathered from the mountain forests, and even from the remote 
swamps of the tierra caliente. The resemblance of the different 
species to those in the Old World, with which no one of them, 
however, was identical, led to a perpetual confusion in the 
nomenclature of the Spaniards, as it has since done in that of 
better instructed naturalists. The collection was still further 
swelled by a great number of reptiles and serpents, remarkable 
for their size and venomous qualities, among which the Spaniards 
beheld the fiery little animal “ with the castanets in his tail,*’ 
the terror of the American wilderness. The serpents were 
confined in long cages, lined with down or feathers, or in troughs 

* Herrera's account of these feathered insects, if one may to ttvle them, 
shows the fanciful errors into which even men of sdcnc^e were in 
regard to the new Inbcs of animals discovered in America; “There are 
some birds in the country of the size of butterflies, with long beaks, 
brilliant plumage, much esteemed for the curious works made of them. 
Like the bees, they live on flowers, and the dew which settles on them; 
and when the rainy season is over, and the dry weather sets in, they 
fasten themselves to the trees by tbeir beaks and soon die. But in the 
following year, when the new rains come, they come to life again 1 > 

Hist. Genial, dec. 2 lib. 10, cap. ai. 
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of mud and water. The beasts and birds of prey were provided 
with apartments large enough to allow of their moving about^ 
and secured by a strong lattice-work, through which light and 
air were freely admitted. The whole was placed under the 
charge of numerous keepers, who acquainted themselves with 
the habits of their prisoners, and provided for their comfort 
and cleanliness. With what deep interest would the enlightened 
naturalist of that day— an Oviedo, or a Martyr, for example — 
have surveyed this magnificent collection, in which the various 
tribes which roamed over the Western wilderness, the unknown 
races of an unknown world, were brought into one view 1 How 
would they have delighted to study the peculiarities of these 
new species, compared with those of their own hemisphere, and 
thus have risen to some comprehension of the general laws by 
which Nature acts in all her works ! The rude followers of Cortes 
did not trouble themselves with such refined speculations. They 
gazed on the spectacle with a vague curiosity, not unmixed with 
awe; and, as they listened to the wild cries of the ferocious 
animals and the hissings of the serpents, they almost fancied 
themselves in the infernal regions. 

I must not omit to notice a strange collection of human 
monsters, dwarfs, and other unfortunate persons, in whose 
organisation Nature had capriciously deviated from her regular 
laws. Such hideous anomalies were regarded by the Aztecs 
as a suitable appendage of state. It is even said they were in 
some cases the result of artificial means, employed by unnatural 
parents, desirous to secure a provision for their offspring by thus 
qualifying them for a place in the royal museum ! 

Extensive gardens were spread out around these buildings, 
filled with fragrant shrubs and flowers, and especially with 
medicinal plants.^ No country has afforded more numerous 
species of these last, than New Spain; and their virtues were 
perfectly understood by the Aztecs, with whom medical botany 
may be said to have been studied as a science. Amidst this 
labyrinth of sweet-scented groves and shrubberies, fountains 
of pure water might be seen throwing up their sparkling jets, 
and scattering refreshing dews over the blossoms. Ten large 


* Montezuma, according to Goniara, would allow no fruit-trees, con- 
sidering them as unsuitable to pleasure-grounds. (Crdnica, c^p. 75.) 
Tonbio says, to the same effect, “ Los Indies Seflores no procuran ^rboles 
de fruta, porque se la tracn sus vasallos. sino Arboles de floresta, de donde 
cojan rosas, y adonde se crian aves, asi para gozar del canto, como para 
las tirar con Cerbatana, de la cual son grandes tiradores.'* — Hist de los 
Indies, MS., Parte 3, cap. 6. 
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tanks, well stocked with fish, afforded a retreat on their margins 
to various tribes of water-fowl, whose habits were so carefully 
consulted, that some of these ponds were of salt water, as that 
which they most loved to frequent, A tessellated pavement 
of marble inclosed the ample b^ins, which were overhung by 
light and fanciful pavilions, that admitted the perfumed breeses 
of the gardens, and offered a grateful shelter to the monarch and 
his mistresses in the sultry heals of summer.' 

But the most luxurious residence of the Aztec monarch, 
at that season, was the royal hill of Chapoltepcc, a spot con- 
secrated, moreover, by the ashes of his ancestors. It stood in 
a westerly direction from the capital, and its base was, in his 
day, washed by the waters of the Tezcuco. On its lofty crest 
of porphyritic rock there now stands the magnificent, though 
desolate, castle erected by the young viceroy Galvez, at the 
close of the seventeenth century. The view from its windows 
is one of the finest in the environs of Mexico. The landscape 
is not disfigured here, as in many other quarters, by the white 
and barren patches, so offensive to the sight; but the eye 
wanders over an unbroken expanse of meadows and cultivated 
fields, waving with rich harvests of European grain. Monte- 
zuma’s gardens stretched for miles around the base of the hill. 
Two statues of that monarch and his father, cut in has feliej 
in the p>orphyry, were spared till the middle of the Inst century ; 
and the grounds are still shaded by gigantic cypresses, more 
than fifty feet in circumference, which were centuries old at the 
time of the Conquest. The place is now a tangled wilderness of 
wild shrubs, where the myrtle mingles its dark, glossy leaves with 
the red berries and delicate foliage of the pcpiHrr-tree. Surely 
there is no spot better suited to awaken meditation on the past; 
none where the traveller, as he sits under those stately cypresses 
grey with the moss of ages, can so fitly ponder on the sad 
destinies of the Indian races and the monarch who once held 
his courtly revels under the shadow of their branches. 

The domestic establishment of Montezuma was on the same 
sc>ale of barbaric splendour os everything else about him. He 
could boast as many wives as arc found in the harem of an 
EUistem sultan.® They were lodged in their own apartments, 


» Hist, de los Indies, MS , Parte 3, cap 6 — Rel de Cortes, ap 

Lorenrana, pp. iii-i 13.— Oviedo. Hist de las Ind., MS. lib. 33. ”• 

» Gama, a competent critic, who saw them just bcUirt their destruction, 
praises their execution —Gama. Descripclon, Parte 9, pp. 81-83.— Also 


No 1 ms than one thousand, if we believe Gomara; who adds the 
edifying intelligence. *• quc huvo vez. que tuvo denlo i cincuenta prefUdat 
4 un Uempo'T 
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wid provided with every accommodation, according to their 
ideas, for personal comfort and cleanliness. They passed their 
hours in the usual feminine employments of weaving and 
embroidery, especially in the graceful feather-work, for which 
such rich materials were furnished by the royal aviaries. They 
conducted themselves with strict decorum, under the supervision 
of certain aged females, who acted in the respectable capacity 
of duennas, in the same manner as in the religious houses attached 
to the teocallis. The palace was supplied with numerous baths, 
and Montezuma set the example, in his own person, of frequent 
ablutions. He^ bathed, at least once, and changed his dress 
four times, it is said, every day. He never put on the same 
apparel a second time, but gave it away to his attendants. 
Queen Elizabeth, with a similar taste for costume, showed a 
less princely spirit in hoarding her discarded suits. Her ward- 
robe was, probably, somewhat more costly than that of the 
Indian emperor. 

Besides his numerous female retinue, the halls and ante- 
chambers were filled with nobles in constant attendance on 
his person, who served also as a sort of bodyguard. It had 
been usual for plebeians of merit to fill certain offices in the 
palace. But the haughty Montezuma refused to be waited 
upon by any but men of noble birth. They were not unfre- 
quently the sons of the great chiefs, and remained as hostages 
in the absence of their fathers; thus serving the double purpose 
of security and state. 

His meals the emperor took alone. The well-matted floor 
of a large saloon was covered with hundreds of dishes. Some- 
times Montezuma himself, but more frequently his steward, 
indicated those which he preferred, and which were kept hot 
by means of chafing-dishes. The royal bill of fare comprehended, 
besides domestic animals, game from the distant forests, and 
fish which, the day before, were swimming in the Gulf of Mexico I 
They were dressed in manifold ways, for the Aztec artistesy as 
we have already had occasion to notice, had penetrated deep into 
the mysteries of culinary science.^ 

The meats were served by the attendant nobles, who then 
resigned the office of waiting on the monarch to maidens selected 
for their personal grace and beauty. A screen of richly gilt 
and carved wood was drawn around him, so as to conceal him 

» Bernal Dia* has given us a few items of the royal carte. The first 
(»ver is rather a startling one, being a fricassee or stew of little children! 

cames de muchachas de poca edad.** He admits, however, that this is 
somewhat apocryphal. 
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from vulg^ eyes during the repast. He w*as seated on a cushion, 
and the dinner was served on a low table, covered with a delicate 
cotton cloth. The dishes were of the finest ware of Qiolula. 
He had a service of gold, which was reserved for religious cele- 
brations. Indeed, it would scarcely have comported with even 
his princely revenues to have used it on ordinary occasions, 
when his table equipage was not allowed to appear a second 
time, but was given away to his attendants. The saloon was 
lighted by torches made of a resinous wood, which sent forth 
a sweet odour, and probably not a little smoke, as they burned. 
At his meal, he was attended by five or six of his ancient 
counsellors, who stood at a respectful distance, answering his 
questions, and occasionally rejoiced by some of the viands with 
which he complimented them from his table. 

This course of solid dishes was succeeded by another of sweet- 
meats and pastry, for which the Aztec cooks, provided with 
the important requisites of maize-flour, eggs, and the rich 
sugar of the aloe, were famous. Two girls were occupied at 
the further end of the apartment, during dinner, in preparing 
fine rolls and wafers, with which they garnished the board from 
time to time. The emperor took no other beverage than the 
chocolatl, a potation of chocolate, flavoured with vanilla and 
other spices, and so prepared as to be reduced to a froth of the 
consistency of honey, which gradually dissolved in the mouth. 
This beverage, if so it could be called, was served in golden 
goblets, with spoons of the same metal or of tortoise-shell finely 
wrought. The emperor was exceedingly fond of it, to judge 
from the quantity,— no less than fifty jars or pitchers being 
prepared for his own daily consumption! Two thousand more 
were allowed for that of his household. 

The general arrangement of the meal seems to have been 
not very unlike that of Europeans. But no prince in Europe 
could boast a dessert which could compare with that of the 
Aztec emperor: for it was gathered fresh from the most opposite 
climes; and his board displayed the products of his own tem- 
perate region, and the luscious fruits of the tropics, plucked the 
day previous, from the green groves of the ticrra cdlttnlf, and 
transmitted with the speed of steam, by means of couriers, to 
the capital. It was as if some kind fairy should crown our 
banquets with the spicy products that but yesterday were 
growing in a sunny isle of the far-off Indian seas! 

After the royal appetite was appeased, water was handed 
to him by the female attendanU in a silver basin, in the same 
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manner as had been done before commencing his meal ; for the 
Aztecs were as constant in their ablutions^ at these times, as 
any nation of the East. Pipes were then brought, made of a 
varnished and richly gilt wood, from which he inhaled, some- 
times through the nose, at others through the mouth, the 
fumes of an intoxicating weed, “ called tobacco,* mingled with 
liquid-amber. While this soothing process of fumigation was 
going on, the emperor enjoyed the exhibitions of his mounte- 
banks and jugglers, of whom a regular corps was attached to 
the palace. No people, not even those of China or Hindostan, 
surpassed the Aztecs in feats of agility and legerdemain.^ 

^metimes he amused himself with his jester; for the Indian 
monarch had his jesters, as well as his more refined brethren 
of Europe, at that day. Indeed, he used to say, that more 
instruction was to be gathered from them than from wiser men, 
for they dared to tell the truth. At other times, he witnessed 
the graceful dances of his women, or took delight in listening 
to music, — if the rude minstrelsy of the Mexicans deserve that 
name, — accompanied by a chant, in slow and solemn cadence, 
celebrating the heroic deeds of great Aztec warriors or of his 
own princely line. 

When he had sufficiently refreshed his spirits with these 
diversions, he composed himself to sleep, for in his siesta he 
was as regular as a Spaniard. On awaking, he gave audience 
to ambassadors from foreign states, or his own tributary cities, 
or to such caciques as had suits to prefer to him. They were 
introduced by the young nobles in attendance, and, whatever 
might be their rank, unless of the blood royal, they were obliged to 
submit to the humiliation of shrouding their rich dresses under 
the coarse mantle of nequen, and entering barefooted, with 
downcast eyes, into the presence. The emperor addressed few 
and brief remarks to the suitors, answering them generally by 
his secretaries; and the parties retired with the same reverential 
obeisance, taking care to keep their faces turned towards the 
monarch. Well might Cortes exclaim that no court, whether 
of the Grand Seignior or any other infidel, ever displayed so 
pompous and elaborate a ceremonial I 

Besides the crowd of retainers already noticed, the royal 
household was not complete without a host of artisans constantly 

* The (eat^ of jugglers and tumblers were a favourite diversion with the 
Grand Khan of China, as Sir John Mandeville informs us (Voiage and 
Travnilie. chap. 22 .) The Artec mountebanks had such repute that 
Cortes sent two of them to Rome to amuse his Holiness, Clement VII. 
— Clavigero, Stor. del Messioo, torn, ii p. i86. 
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employed in the erection or repair of buildings, besides a great 
number of jewellers and persons skilled in working metals, 
who found abundant demand for their trinkets among the 
dark-eyed beauties of the harem. The imperial mummers and 
jugglers were also very numerous, and the dancers belonging 
to the palace occupied a particular district of the city, appro- 
priated exclusively to them. 

The maintenance of this little host, amounting to some 
thousands of individuals, involved a heavy exj^Kmditure, re- 
quiring accounts of a complicated, and, to a simple people, it 
might well be, embarrassing nature. Everything, however, 
was conducted with perfect order; and all the various receipts 
and disbursements were set down in the jucture-writing of the 
country. The arithmetical characters were of a more refined 
and conventional sort than those for narrative purposes; and 
a separate apartment was filled with hicrogly|)lncal ledgers, ex- 
hibiting a complete view of the economy of the palace. The 
care of all this was intrusted to a treasurer, who acted as a sort 
of major-domo in the household, having a general superinten- 
dence over all its concerns. This responsible olliee, on the arrival 
of the Spaniards, was in the hands of a trusty raci(|ue named 
I’apia. 

Such is the picture of Montezuma’s domestic establishment 
and way of living, as delineated by the coiujuerors, and their 
immediate followers, who had the best means of information,^ 
too highly coloured, it may be, by the proneness to exaggerate, 
which was natural to those who first witnessed a spectacle so 
striking to the imagination, so new and unexpected. I have 
thought it best to present the full details, trivial though tliey 
may seem to the reader, ivs affording a curious picture of manners, 
so superior in point of refinement to those of the other aboriginal 
tribes on the North American continent. Nor are they, in fact, 
so trivial, when we reflect, that in these deUiils of private life 
we possess a surer measure of civilisation, than in those of a 
public nature. 

In surveying them wc are strongly reminded of the civilisa- 
tion of the East; not of that higher, intellectual kind which 
belonged to the more polished Arabs and the Persians, hut 
that scmi-civiJisation which has distinguished, for example, the 
Tartar races, among whom art, and even science, have made, 

* If the historian will descend but a generation later for his authorities, 
he may 6nd matnnals for as good a chapter as any in Sir John Mandeville 
or the Arabian Nights. 
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indeed, some progress in their adaptation to material wants and 
sensual gratification, but little in reference to the higher and 
more ennobling interests of humanity. It is characteristic of 
such a people to find a puerile pleasure in a dazzling and osten- 
tatious pageantry; to mistake show for substance, vain pomp 
for power; to hedge round the throne itself with a barren and 
burdensome ceremonial, the counterfeit of real majesty. 

Even this, however, was an advance in refinement compared 
with the rude manners of the earlier Aztecs. The change may, 
doubtless, be referred in some degree to the personal influence 
of Montezuma. In his younger days, he had tempered the 
fierce habits of the soldier with the milder profession of religion. 
In later life, he had withdrawn himself still more from the 
brutalising occupations of war, and his manners acquired a 
refinement tinctured, it may be added, with an effeminacy 
unknown to his martial predecessors. 

The condition of the empire, too, under his reign, was favour- 
able to this change. The dismemberment of the Tezcucan 
kingdom, on the death of the great Nezahualpilli, had left the 
Aztec monarchy without a rival; and it soon spread its colossal 
arms over the furthest limits of Anahuac. The aspiring mind 
of Montezuma rose with the acquisition of wealth and power; 
and he displayed the consciousness of new importance by the 
assumption of unprecedented state. He affected a reserve 
unknown to his predecessors; withdrew his person from the 
vulgar eye, and fenced him.self round with an elaborate and 
courtly etiquette. When he went abroad, it was in state, on 
some public occasion, usually to the great temple, to take part 
in the religious services; and, as he passed along, he exacted 
from his people, as we have seen, the homage of an adulation 
worthy of an oriental despot,^ His haughty demeanour 
touched the pride of his more potent vassals, particularly those 
who at a distance felt themselves nearly independent of his 
authority. His exactions, demanded by the profuse expenditure 
of his palace, scattered broadcast the seeds of discontent; and, 
while the empire seemed towering in its most palmy and pros- 
perous state, the canker had eaten deepest into its heart. 

* “ Referre in tanto reee piget superbam miitationem vestis, et deside- 
rata* humi )acentiuin aanlationcs *’ (Livy, Hist, lib 9, cap. 18.) The 
remarks of the Roman historian in reference to Alexander, after he wai 
infected by the manners of Persia, fit equally well the Aztec emperor. 



CHAPTER II 


MARKET OF MEXICO — GREAT TEMPLE— INTERIOR SANCTUARIES - 
SPANISH QUARTERS 

>S'9 

Four days had elapsed since the Spaniards made their entry 
into Mexico. Whatever schemes their commander may have 
revolved in his mind, he felt that he could determine on no 
plan of operations till he had seen more of the capital, and 
ascertained by his own inspection the nature of its resources. 
He accordingly, as was observed at the close of the last book, 
sent to Montezuma, asking permission to visit the great tmcalli, 
and some other places in the city. 

The friendly monarch consented without difficulty. He even 
prepared to go in person to the great temple, to receive his 
guests there,— it may be, to shield the shrine of his tutelar deity 
from any attempted profanation. He was acquainted, as we 
have already seen, with the proceedings of the Spaniards on 
similar occasions in the course of their march.— Cortds put him- 
self at the head of his little corps of cavalry, and nearly all the 
Spanish foot, as usual, and followed the caciiiucs sent by Monte- 
zuma to guide him. They proposed first to conduct him to the 
great market of Tlatelolco in the western part of the city. 

On the way, the Spaniards were struck, in the same manner 
as they had been on entering the capital, with the appearance 
of the inhabitants, and their great superiority in the style and 
quality of their dress, over the people of the lower countries. 
The tilmatli, or cloak, thrown over the shoulders, and tied round 
the neck, made of cotton of different degrees of fineness, accord- 
ing to the condition of the wearer, and the ample sash around the 
loins, were often wrought in rich and elegant figures, and edged 
with a deep fringe or tassel. As the weather was now growing 
cool, mantles of fur or of the gorgeous feather-work were some- 
time substituted. The latter combined the advantage of gret 
warmth with beauty. The .Mexicans had also the art of spinning 
a fine thread of the hair of the rabbit and other animals, which 
they wove into a delicate web that took a permanent dye. 
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The women, as in other parts of the country, seemed to 
go about as freely as the men. They wore several skirts or 
petticoats of different lengths, with highly ornamented borders, 
and sometimes over them loose flowing robes, which reached 
to the ankles. These also were made of cotton, for the wealthier 
classes, of a fine texture, prettily embroidered. No veils were 
worn here, as in some other parts of Anahuac, where they were 
made of the aloe thread, or of the light web of hair a^ve noticed. 
ITie Aztec women had their faces exposed ; and their dark raven 
tresses floated luxuriantly over their shoulders, revealing 
features which, although of a dusky or rather cinnamon hue, 
were not unfrequently pleasing, while touched with the serious, 
even sad expression, characteristic of the national physiognomy. 

On drawing near to the tianguez, or great market, the 
Spaniards were astonished at the throng of people pressing 
towards it, and, on entering the place, their surprise was still 
further heightened by the sight of the multitudes assembled 
there, and the dimensions of the inclosure, thrice as large as 
the celebrated square of Salamanca. Here were met together 
traders from all parts, with the products and manufactures 
peculiar to their countries; the goldsmiths of Azcapozalco; the 
potters and jewellers of Cholula, the painters of Tezcuco, the 
stone-cutters of Tenajocan, the hunters of Xilotepec, the fisher- 
men of Cuitlahuac, the fruiterers of the warm countries, the 
mat and chair-makers of Quauhtitlan, and the florists of Xochi- 
milco, — all busily engaged in recommending their respective 
wares, and in chaffering with purchasers. 

The market-place was surrounded by deep porticoes, and 
the several articles had each its own quarter allotted to it. Here 
might be seen cotton piled up in bales, or manufactured into 
dresses and articles of domestic use, as tapestry, curtains, cover- 
lets, and the like. The richly-stained and nice fabrics reminded 
Cortds of the alcayceridy or silk-market of Granada. There was 
the quarter assigned to the goldsmiths, where the purchaser 
might find various articles of ornament or use formed of the 
precious metals, or curious toys, such as we have already had 
occasion to notice, made in imitation of birds and fishes, with 
scales and feathers alternately of gold and silver, and with 
movable heads and bodies. These fantastic little trinkets were 
often garnished with precious stones, and showed a patient, 
puerile ingenuity in the manufacture, like that of the Chinese.' 

* *' Oro y plata, piedras dc valor, con otros plumajes 6 argent^as mara- 
villosas, y con tanto primor fabneadas que ezeede todo ingenio humano 
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In &n adjoining quarter were collected specimens of pottery, 
coarse and fine, vases of wood elaborately carved, varnished 
or gilt, of curious and sometimes graceful forms. There were 
also hatchets made of copper alloyed with tin, the substitute, 
and, as it proved, not a bad one, for iron. The soldier found here 
all the implements of his trade. The casque fashioned into the 
head of some wild animal, with its grinning defences of teeth, 
and bristling crest dyed with the rich tint of the cochineal ; » 
the escanpily or quilted doublet of cotton, the rich surcoat of 
feather-mail, and weapons of all sorts, copper-headed lances 
and arrows, and the broad tptaquahuiil, the Mexican sword, with 
its sharp blades of itMtli. Here were razors and mirrors of this 
same hard and polished mineral which served so many of 
the purposes of steel with the Aztecs.* In the square were 
also to be found booths occupied by barbers, wlio used these 
same razors in their vocation. For the Mexicans, contrary 
to the popular and erroneous notions respecting the aborigines 
of the New World, had beards, though scanty ones. Other 
shops or booths were tenanted by apothecaries, well provided 
with drugs, roots, and different medicinal preparations. In 
other places, again, blank books or maps for the hieroglyphical 
picture-writing were to be seen, folded together like fans, and 
made of cotton, skins, or more commonly the fibres of the agave, 
the Aztec papyrus. 

Under some of the porticoes they saw hides raw and dressed, 
and various articles for domestic or personal use made of the 
leather. Animals, both wild and tame, were offered for sale, 


f )ara comprenderlas y alcarixarlan.*’ (Carta dfl Lie Ziiato, MS ) Tlif* 
icentiate then enumerates several of these elegant pieces of rnerhanism. 
Cortfes is not less emphatic m his admiration “ OtiUr.ihcchas de orn, y 
plata, y piedras y plumas, tan al natural lo de Oro, y Plata, que no hav 
Platero cn el Mundo que mejor lo hiciesse, y lo de la^ F’iedras, que no baftte 
juicio comprehender con que Instrunicnlos sc hicicsse tan j>crlecto, y lo 
de Pluma, que ni de Cera, ni en ningun broslado *e podria hacer tan 
maravillosamente.” (Rcl. Seg , ap l.orenzana, p 110) Martyr, 

a less prejudiced critic than Ct>rt6s, and wh*> saw and examined many of 
these golden trinkets afterwards in Castile, bears the same testimony to 
the exquisite character of the workmanship, which, he says, far surpassed 
the value of the material. — De Orbe Novo, dec. 5, cap 10. 

* Herrera makes the unauthorised assertion, repealed by Solis, that the 
Mexicans were unacquamlcd with the value of the cochineal, till 
taught them by the Spaniards. (Herrera, Hist. General, dec 4. »ib 8, 
cap XI.) The natives, on the contrary, Ux>k infinite pains to rw the 
insect on plantations of the cactus, and it formed one of the sUplc tnbulei 
to the crown from certain districts.— See the tnbute-rolls. ip. UTentana. 
Nos. 23, 24. — Hcmandcr. Hist. Plantarum, lib. 6, cap. 1 16.— Also, Uavi- 
gcro, Stor. del Messico, tom 1. p. ii4t nota. 

• Ante, p. 92. 
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and near them, perhaps, a gang of slaves, with collars round their 
necks, intimating they were likewise on sale, — a spectacle 
unhappily not confined to the barbarian markets of Mexico, 
though the evils of their condition were aggravated there by 
the consciousness that a life of degradation might be consum- 
mated at any moment by the dreadful doom of sacrifice. 

The heavier materials for building, as stone, lime, timber, 
were considered too bulky to be allowed a place in the square, 
and were deposited in the adjacent streets on the borders of 
the canals. It would be tedious to enumerate all the various 
articles, whether for luxury or daily use, which were collected 
from all quarters in this vast bazaar. I must not omit to 
mention, however, the display of provisions, one of the most 
attractive features of the tianguez ; meats of all kinds, domestic 
poultry, game from the neighbouring mountains, fish from the 
lakes and streams, fruits in all the delicious abundance of these 
temperate regions, green vegetables, and the unfailing maize. 
There was many a viand, too, ready dressed, which sent up its 
savoury steams provoking the appetite of the idle passenger; 
pastry, bread of the Indian corn, cakes, and confectionery.' 
Along with these were to be seen cooling or stimulating bever- 
ages, the spicy foaming chocolatl, with its delicate aroma of 
vanilla, and the inebriating pulque, the fermented juice of the 
aloe. All these commodities, and every stall and portico, 
were set out, or rather smothered, with flowers, showing, on a 
much greater scale, indeed, a Uste similar to that displayed 
in the markets of modem Mexico. Flowers seem to be the 
spontaneous growth of this luxuriant soil; which, instead of 
noxious weeds, as in other regions, is ever ready, without the 
aid of man, to cover up its nakedness with this rich and varie- 
gated livery of nature ^ 

T will spare the reader the repetition of all the particulars 
enumerated by the bewildered Spaniards, which are of some 
interest as evincing the various mechanical skill and the polished 

' Ziiazo, who seems to have been luce in these matters, concludes a 
parai^aph of dainties with the following tnbute to the Artec cutstne : 
“ Vendense huebos assados, crudos en tortilla 6 diversidad de guisados que 
sc sueleQ ^uisar, con otras cazuelas y pasteles, que en el mal cncinado de 
Medina, ni en otros liigares de Tlaraencos dicen que hai ni se pueden hallar 
tales truj.imanes/* — Carta, MS 

• Ample details — many more than I have thought it necessary to «ve 
— of the Aztec market of Tlatelolco, may be found in the writings of all 
the old Spaniards who visited the capital. — Among others, see Rel. Seg. de 
Cortes, ap. Loreniana. pp lo'^-ios. — Toribio, Hist, de los Indios, MS., 
Parte 3, cap 7 — Carta del Lie. Zuazo, MS — Rel. d'un gent., ap. Ramusio^ 
tom. iii. fol. 309 — Bernal Diaz, Hist de la Conquista, cap. 92. 
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wants, resembling those of a refined community, rather than 
of a nation of savages. It was the ttuiterial civilisation, which 
belongs neither to this one nor the other. The Azi^ had 
plamly reached that middle station, as far above the rude races 
of the New World as it was below tJie cultivated communities 
of the Old. 

As to the numbers assembled in the market, the estimates 
differ, as usual. The Spaniards often visited the place, and 
no one states the amount at less than forty thousand 1 Some 
carry it much higher.^ Without relying too much on the arith- 
metic of the Conquerors, it is certain that on this occasion, 
which occurred every fifth day, the city swarmed with a motley 
crowd of strangers, not only from the vicinity, hut from man\ 
leagues around; the causeways were thronged, and the lake 
was darkened by canoes filled with traders flocking to the great 
tianguez. It resembled indeed the periodical fairs in Europ<‘, 
not as they exist now, but as they existed in the Middle Ages, 
when, from the difficulties of intercommunication, they served 
as the great central marts for commercial intercourse, exercising 
a most important and salutary influence on the community. 

The exchanges were conducted partly by barter, but more 
usually in the currency of the country. This consisted of bits 
of tin stamped with a character like a T, bags of cacao, the value 
of which was regulated by their size, and lastly quills filled with 
gold dust. Gold was part of the regular ciiircncy, it seems, 
in both hemispheres. In their dealings it is singular that they 
should have had no knowledge of scales and weights. The 
quantity was determined by measure and number. 

The most perfect order reigned throughout this vast assembly. 
Officers patrolled the square, whose business it was to keep the 
peace, to collect the duties imposed on the different articles 
of merchandise, to sec that no false measures or fraud of any 
kind were used, and to bring offenders at once U) justice. A 
court of twelve judges sat in one part of the tiangurz, clothed 
with those ample and summary powers, which, in despotic 
countries, are often delegated even to petty tribunals. The 

* Zuaio raises it to 80,000! (Carta, MS ). Cortfs to 60,000. (KH Seg.. 
ubi supra ) The most modest computation is that of the “ An<»nymous 
Conqueror,” who says from 40.000 to 50.000. ” Et il pi^^rno del mercato. 

che si fa di cinque m cmque gionii, vi vmo da quaranta 6 anquanta rnila 
persone ” (KcL d’un gent, ap Ramusio, tom in fol 309); a cr»nfirnia- 
tion, by the bye, of the supposition that the estimated population of the 
capital, found In the Italian version of this author, U a misprint. 
He would hardly have crowded an amount equal to the whole of it into 
the market. 
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extreme severity with which they exerdsed these powers, in 
more than one instance, proves that they were not a dead 
letter. 

The tianguez of Mexico was naturally an object of great 
interest, as well as wonder, to the Spaniards. For in it they 
saw converged into one focus, as it were, all the rays of civilisa- 
tion scattered throughout the land. Here they beheld the 
various evidences of mechanical skill, of domestic industry, the 
multiplied resources, of whatever kind, within the compass of 
the natives. It could not fail to impress them with high ideas 
of the magnitude of these resources, as well as of the commercial 
activity and social subordination by which the whole community 
was knit together; and their admiration is fully evinced by the 
minuteness and energy of their descriptions. 

From this bustling scene, the Spaniards took their way to 
the great teocalhy in the neighbourhood of their own quarters. 
It covered, with the subordinate edifices, as the reader has 
already seen, the large tract of ground now occupied by the 
cathedral, part of the market-place, and some of the adjoining 
streets. It was the spot which had been consecrated to the 
same object, probably, ever since the foundation of the city. 
The present building, however, was of no great antiquity, having 
been constructed by Ahuitzotl, who celebrated its dedication 
in i486, by that hecatomb of victims, of which such incredible 
reports are to be found in the chronicles. 

It stood in the midst of a vast area, encompassed by a wall 
of stone and lime, about eight feet high, ornamented on the 
outer side by figures of serpents, raised in relief, which gave 
it the name of the coatepatUli , or “ wall of serpents.” This 
emblem was a common one in the sacred sculpture of Anahuac, 
as well as of Egypt. The wall, which was quadrangular, was 
pierced by huge battlcmented gateways, opening on the four 
principal streets of the capital. Over each of the gates was a 
kind of arsenal, filled with arms and warlike gear; and, if we 
may credit the report of the Conquerors, there were barracks 
adjoining, garrisoned by ten thousand soldiers, who served as 
a sort of military police for the capital, supplying the emperor 
with a strong arm in case of tumult or sedition. 

The teocalli itself was a solid pyramidal structure of earth 
and pebbles, coated on the outside with hewn stones, probably 
of the light, porous kind employed in the buildings of the city.^ 

* Humboldt, Essai Politique, tom. ii. p. 40. On paving the square, not 
long ago, round the modern cathedral, there were found large blocks of 
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It was probably square, with its sides facing the cardinal points.' 
It was divided into five bodies or stories, each one receding so as 
to be of smaller dimensions than that immediately below it; the 
usual fom of the Aztec Uocallts, as already described, and bear- 
ing obvious resemblance to some of the primitive pyramidal 
structures in the Old World.* The ascent was by a flight of 
steps on the outside, which reached to the narrow terrace or 
platform at the base of the second story, passing quite round 
the building, when a second stairway conducted to a similar 
landing at the base of the third. The breadth of this walk was 
just so much space as was left by the retreating story next 
above it. From this construction the visitor was obliged to 
pass round the whole edifice four times, in order to reach the 
top. This had a most imposing effect in the religious cere- 
monials, when the pompous procession of priests with their wild 
minstrelsy came sweeping round the huge sides of the pyramid, 
as they rose higher and higher in the presence of gazing 
multitudes, towards the summit. 

The dimensions of the temple cannot be given with any 
certainty.* The Conquerors judged by the eye, rarely troubling 
themselves with anything like an accurate measurement. It 
was, probably, not much less than three hundred feet square 
at the base; and, as the Spaniards counted a hundred and 

sculptured stone buned between thirty and forty feet deep in the ground. 
— Ibid. loc. cit. 

‘ Clavi^ero calls it obloiiK', on the alleged authority of the ** Anonymous 
Conqueror.” (Stor. del tom. n, p 27, not.i ) lUil the latter 

says not a word of the shape, and his conteiiiplihic wfM>drul is too pl.imly 
destitute of all proportion to furnish an inferciirr of any kind (Comp. 
Rel. d’un tjent., ap. Ramusio, tom. m. fol. 307.) Toitpicmada and Ciomara 
both say it was square (Monarch. Ind., lib R, cap ii;~Cronica, cap. 
80) ; and Toribio do lienavciitc, speaking generally of the Mexn an temple*, 
says they had that fonn. — Hist, dc los fnd., MS., Tarlc i, (.ip la. 

• Sec A ppcndix. Pari 2, So. 2. 

• Clavigero, calling it oblong, adopts Torqii«‘mada’* estimate, not 
Sahagun's, as he pretends, which he never saw, and who gives no measure- 
ment of the building, — for the length, and (joinara’s eslmiatc, which it 
somewhat less, for the breadth. (Mor. del .Messno, tom. ii. p. 38, not.i ) 
As both bis authorities make the building sqii.ire, this spirit of accommo- 
dation IS whimsical enough. Toribio, who did measure a Uoc-alU of the 
usual construction in the town of Tena>ijca, found it to be forty brazat, or 
two hundred and forty feet square. (Hist, dc lot Ind, MS, Rarlc 1, 
cap. 12.) The great temple of Mexico was undoubtedly larger, and, in the 
want of better authontics, one may accept Torqucrnaila, wlio make* ft a 
httle more than three hundred and sixty Toledan, equal to three hundred 
and eight French feet, square. (Monarch. Ind., lib. 8, c.;ip. 1 1 ) How can 
M. de Humboldt speak of the ” great concurrence of testimony '* in regard 
to the dimensions of the temple? (Hssai Pohlique, tom. il. p. 41.) No 
two authorities agree. 
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fourteen steps^ waa probably less than one hundred feet in 
height.' 

When Cort^ arrived before the ieocalli, he found two priests 
and several caciques commissioned by Montezuma to save him 
the fatigue of the ascent by bearing him on their shoulders, in 
the same manner as had l^en done to the emperor. But the 
general declined the compliment, preferring to march up at the 
head of his men. On reaching the summit, they found it a vast 
area, paved with broad flat stones. The first object that met 
their view was a large block of jasper, the peculiar shape of 
which showed it was the stone on which the bodies of the un- 
happy victims were stretched for sacrifice. Its convex surface, 
by raising the breast, enabled the priest to perform his diabolical 
task more easily, of removing the heart. At the other end of 
the area were two towers or sanctuaries, consisting of three 
stories, the lower one of stone and stucco, the two upper of 
wood elaborately carved. In the lower division stood the 
images of their gods ; the apartments above w'ere filled with 
utensils for their religious services, and with the ashes of some 
of their Aztec princes, who had fancied this airy sepulchre. 
Before each sanctuary stood an altar with that undying fire 
upon it, the extinction of which boded as much evil to the 
empire, as that of the Vestal flame would have done in ancient 
Rome. Here, also, was the huge cylindrical drum made of 
serpents* skins, and struck only on extraordinary occasions, 
when it ^ent forth a melancholy sound that might be heard for 
miles, — a sound of woe in after times to the Spaniards. 

Montezuma, attended by the high priest, came forward to 
receive Cort6s as he mounted the area. “ You are weary, 
Malintzin,” said he to him, ** with climbing up our great 
temple.” But Cortes, wdth a politic vaunt, assured him “ the 
Spaniards were never weary 1 ” Then, taking him by the hand, 
the emperor pointed out the localities of the neighbourhood. 
The temple on which they stood, rising high above all other 
edifices in the capital, afforded the most elevated as well as 
central point of view. Below them the city lav spread out like 
a map, with its streets and canals intersecting each other at 

* Bernal Diaz says he counted one hunclrt’d and foorteea steps (Hist, 
de la Conquista, cap. 93 ) Toribio says that more than one person who 
had numbered them told him they exceeded a hundred. (Hist de los 
Indies, MS., Parte 1, cap. 13.) The step! could hardly have been less 
than eight or ten inches nigh, each; ClavueTo assumes that they were a 
foot, and that the building, therefore, was a hundred and fourteen feet 
high, precisely. (Stor del Mcssic*^, tom. If pp. aS, 39.) It is seldom safe 
to use anything stronger than probably in history. 
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light angles, its terraced roofs blooming like so many parterres 
of flowers. Every place seemed alive with business and bustle; 
canoes were glancing up and down the canals, die streets were 
crowded with people in their gay, picturesque costume, while 
from the market-place they had so lately left, a confused hum 
of many sounds and voices rose upon the air. Ihey could 
distinctly trace the symmetrical plan of the city, with its 
principal avenues issuing, as it were, from the four gates of the 
coatepantli ; and connecting themselves with the causeways, 
which formed the grand entrances to the capital. Tins regular 
and beautiful arrangement was imitated in many of the inferior 
towns, where the great roads converged towards the chief 
teocalliy or cathedral, as to a common focus. They could 
discern the insular position of the metropolis, bathed on all 
sides by the salt floods of the 'IVzcuco, and in the distance the 
clear fresh waters of the Qialco; far l)eyond stretched a wide 
prospect of fields and waving woods, \Mth the burnished walls 
of many a lofty temple rising high above the trees, and crowning 
the distant hill-tops. The view reached in an unbroken line to 
the very base of the circular range of mountains, whose frosty 
peaks glittered as if touched with fire in the morning ray ; 
while long, dark wreaths of vapour, rolling up from the hoary 
head of Popocatepetl, told that the destroying element was, 
indeed, at work in the bosom of the l)eautiful valley. 

Cortes was filled with admiration at this grand and glorious 
spectacle, and gave utterance to his feelings in animated 
language to the emperor, the lord of these flourisliing domains 
His thoughts, however, soon took another direction; and, 
turning to Father Olmedo, who stood by his side, he suggested 
that the area would afford a most conspicuous position for the 
Christian Cross, if Montezuma would but allow it to lx* planted 
there. But the discreet ecclesiastic, with the good sense which 
on these occasions seems to have been so lamentably deficient 
in his commander, reminded him that such a request, at present, 
would be exceedingly ill-timed, ns the Indian monarch had 
shown no dispositions as yet favourable to Christianity. 

Cort6s then requested Montezuma to allow him to enter 
the sanctuaries, and behold the shrines of his gods. To this 
the latter, after a short conference with the priests, assented, 
and conducted the Spaniards into the building. They found 
themselves in a spacious apartment incrusted on the sides 
with stucco, on which various figures were sculptured, repre- 
senting the Mexican calendar, perhaps, or the priestly ritual. 
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At one end of the saloon was a recess with a roof of timber 
richly carved and gilt. Before the altar in this sanctuary 
stood the colossal image of Huitzilopotchli, the tutelary deity 
and war-god of the Aztecs. His countenance was distorted 
into hideous lineaments of symbolical import. In his right hand 
he wielded a bow, and in his left a bunch of golden arrows, 
which a mystic legend had connected with the victories of his 
people. The huge folds of a serpent, consisting of pearls and 
precious stones, were coiled round his waist, and the same 
rich materials were profusely sprinkled over his person. On 
his left foot were the delicate feathers of the humming-bird, 
which, singularly enough, gave its name to the dread deity.' 
The most conspicuous ornament was a chain of gold and silver 
hearts alternate, suspended round his neck, emblematical of 
the sacrifice in which he most delighted. A more unequivocal 
evidence of this was afforded by three human hearts smoking 
and almost palpitating, as if recently tom from the victims, 
and now lying on the altar before him! 

The adjoining sanctuary was dedicated to a milder deity. 
This was Tezcatlipoca, next in honour to that invisible Being, 
the Supreme God, who was represented by no image, and con- 
fined by no temple. It was Tezcatlipoca who created th^ world, 
and w'atched over it with a providential care. He was repre- 
sented as a young man, and his image, of polished black stone, 
was richly garnished with gold plates and ornaments; among 
which a shield, burnished like a mirror, was the most character- 
istic emblem, as in it he saw reflected all the doings of the world. 
But the homage to this god was not always of a more refined 
or merciful character than that paid to his carnivorous brother; 
for five bleeding hearts were also seen in a golden platter on his 
altar. 

The walls of both these chapels were stained with human 
gore. “ The stench was more intolerable,” exclaims Diaz, 
“ than that of the slaughter-houses in Castile 1 ” And the 
frantic forms of the priests, with their dark robes clotted with 
blood, as they flitted to and fro, seemed to the Spaniards to be 
those of the very ministers of Satan! 

From this foul abode they gladly escaped into the open 
air; when Cort6s, turning to Montezuma, said with a smile, 
” I do not comprehend how a great and wise prince like you 
can put faith in such evil spirits as these idols, the representa- 
tives of the devil I If you will but permit us to erect here the 
* Ante, p. 41 
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true Cross, and place the images of the blessed Virgin and her 
Son in your sanctuaries, you will soon sec how your false gods 
will shrink before them 1 ” 

Montezuma was greatly shocked at this sacrilegious address 
** These are the gods,” he answered, “ who have led the Azlecs 
on to victory since they were a nation, and who send tlic seed 
time and har\'est in their seasons. Had I thought you would 
have offered them this outrage, I would not have admitted you 
into their presence I *' 

Cortes, after some expressions of concern at having wounded 
the feelings of the emperor, took his leave. Montezuma re- 
mained, saying, that he must expiate, if possible, the crime of 
exposing the shrines of the divinities to such profanation by 
the strangers.' 

On descending to lire court, the Spaniards ten^k a leisurel) 
survey of the other edifices m the inclosure. The area was pro- 
tected by a smooth stone pavement, .so polished, indeed, tlrnl 
it was with difficulty the horses could keep their legs. Then* 
were several other teocalUs^ built generally on the model of the 
great one, though of much inferior size, dedicated to the diffcrenl 
Azlec deities. On their summits were the alLirs crowned with 
perpetual flames, which, with those on the numerous teInplc^ 
in other quarters of the capital, shed a brilliant illumination 
over its streets, through the long nights. 

Among the ieocaUts in tlie inclosurc was one consecrated 
to Quetzdlcoatl, circular in its form, and having an entrance 
in imitation of a dragon’.s mouth, bristling with sharp fangs 
and dropping with blood. As the Sj)aniar(ls cast a fvirti\c 
glance into the throat of this horrible monster, they saw 
collected there implements of sacrifice and other al)nmina- 
tions of fearful import. Their bold hearts shuddered at the 
spectacle, and thev designated the place not inaptly as the 
“Hell.” 

One other structure may be noticed as characteristic of the 
brutish nature of their religion. This was a pyramidal mound 
or tumulus, having a complicated framework of liml>cr on its 
broad summit. On this was strung an immense number of 

' Bemal Diaz, dc la Crmcjuista, cap ui Whf>cvcr cx.indnM OjrU^%’ 
great letter to Charles V >mI 1 be surprivetf to find it stated, that, instead (>t 
any acknowledgment to Monte/. ima, he threw down his idols and erected 
the Christian emblems in their ^tcad (/>! Seg . ap Iv(>reii/ana, p. to6 ) 
This was an event of much later date. The ConqutUador wrote nis des- 
patches too rapidlv and concisely to give heed always to exact time and 
circumstance. We are quite as likely to find them attended to in the 
long-winded, gossiping, — inestimable chronieJe of Diaz. 
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human slnifli, whirh belonged to the victims, mostly prisoners 
of war, wlko had perished on the accursed slope of sacrifice. 
One of the soldiers had the patience to count the number of 
these ghastly trophies, ami reported it to be one hundred and 
thirty-'six thousand I IMief might well be staggered, did 
not the Old World present a worthy countcqKirt in the 
pyramid il GolgfilhtLS which commemorated the triumphs of 
Tamerl.irie ' 

Theie were long ranges of buildings in the inclosure, appro- 
priated as the lesidence of the pneats and others engaged in 
the ofTices of religion. Tlie whole number of them was said to 
iiinouiit to sevcr.il thous.'ind. Here were, also, the principal 
seminaries for the mstrurtum of vouth of both sexes, drawn 
chiefly from the higher and wealthier classes. 'Fhe girls were 
t night by cleictly women, who officiated ns priestesses in the 
teinpli*'! a (MiNtoin f.irniliar also to Kgvpt The Spiiniard.s admit 
tluit the greatest r.irc for morals, and the most bl.imeless deport- 
ment, were maintiincd in thc^e inslitutinns 'flie time of the 
pupils w.is rhieflv on iipied as in most monastic establishments 
witli the minute and Inirden 'Oiiic reremonial of tliLur religion 
The Ikivs were liki ise taught such ele.'ients of si lence as were 
known to their teachers, and the girls initiated in the r^'steries 
of emhriiiderv and weaving, which thev emplnved in docoratim* 
the teipples \t .1 suiUihle age lhe\ geiieralU went forth into 
the worlil to assume the 01 1 111x1111 ms fitted to their dfcdition. 
though some remained permanently devoted to the 4 ^\ ices of 
religion ■ 

The sjKit w.is ,iUo covereil hv edifices of a still different 
iluiractcr 'fhere were gran.iries filleil with the rich proiiine 
of the cliiin h-l.iiids, and with the first triiits and other offeTings 
of the f.iithfiil One large nianMon was resi*r\ed for stran'jers 
of eniiiieiice, who were on a pilgrimage to the great teoftdli 
The mclnsiire was ornamented with garden^* ^!i ided hv ancient 
trees, and w.itered hv fountains and resersoirs from the copious 
stre.ims of rh.ipoUe|Ks The little community was thii^ pro- 

‘ llirce oitlli'c til Ills, thus f.incifiilU tlispusPil, nf thesr f-iiiniiig huiT'ir'* — 
in all 2 111 iKii>— arr iintiml In liiliboii' iPnrline .iml 1 all, erl Milinin, 
ml I p 52; vol \ii p is I \ srhi'lir riiinmf*nil<» "the 

conqiiffiir's pirty, Ins iiuHlrraliMii .ind his iiiHiicr' " — Kimp'% Hi dir itimi 
Ilf 1 .iinrrl.uir 

• \iilr pp 17. 4.S — The desire of presriitinft the reader with a 
complete \ lew ot the .iciiial <«tate of the c ipit il at the time itf its neenpa- 
tion bv the Spaniards, has led me in this mil the pn rediiiff rhapter into 
a few refieiitinns of remarks nii the Aztec iiiititutinns in tlir Iiitriidiictorv 
IliHik ol llib ili>tiiiy. 
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Tided with almost even-thing requisite for its own maintenance 
and i.ie services of the lemple > 

It was a microcosm of itsclf^-^a cit\ aitliin a v\X\, and. 
according to the a^^ertion of ( ort^s, embraced a trai i nf ground 
large enough for five hundred houses. It presented in this 
brief compass the extremes of barlunsm. blended with a certain 
civilisation, altogether cluractenstic of the A/tecs The rude 
Ginquerors sa|r only the evidence of the forinei In the fan- 
tastic and symbolical features of the deities, tliev Iteheld the 
literal lineanl^ts of Satan , in the ntes and frivolous ceremonial, 
his own especial cisle of damnation, and in tlie modest deport- 
ment and cireful nurture of the inmates of the sriiiinaries. the 
snares by which he was to lieguile his dchnlrd victims Hclurc 
a century had eltipsed, the descendants of these s.inie S|>iini.irds 
discerned m the mysteries of the A/tcc religion the features, 
obscured and dcldcal, indeed, of the Jewish and ('lirisiian 
revelations! Sudi were the iipfifisite rontlusioiis of the un- 
lettered soldier .ind of le srhular A philosopher, iintotn hed by 
superstition, might well doubt which of the two was the most 
extraordinars 

The sight of the Indi.m alximinatinns seems to hive kindled 
in the Sp.iniards a lisehcr feeling for tlieir own nhginn, since, 
on the following day, thev n«>ked leave i»f \fiiiite/iima to c'on\ert 
one of the halls in their residence into a ch.ipel. tlkit tliev rnii'ht 
celebrate the services of the Giunh there 'Ihr iiionanh, iii 
whose bosom the feelings nf resentment semi to h.i\e soon 
subsided, casilv granted their recpiest, and sent sun e of his own 
artis.ins to aid them in the work 

While It was in progress, some nf the Sfianiards ulisrr\iil 
what appeared to lie a dour rec'ently )>1asUiiil nvcr. It w.as 
a common rumour that Montezuma still kept the treasures of 
his father. King A>ax.icatl, in this aiieient palace. Ihc 
Spaniards, arqiiaintccj with this fact, felt ro scruple in graiifs- 
ing their curiosity by remcis mg the plaster. As was aiiiH ipai' cl, 
It concealed a door. On forcing tins, thes found the riiinoiir 
was no exaggeration. They beheld a large h.dl filled with rich 
and lieautiful stufis, artu les of curious work man -.hip of various 
kinds, gold and siUer in bars and in the ore, and many jewels 
of value. It was the private hoard of .Montezuma, the con- 
triliutions, It may be, of tribiitar> cities, and onre the propcitv 
of his father. “ 1 was a young man,*' says Diaz, who was one 

‘ Txribin. Hist de lot Indios, MS, Part^ i, rap 12 c^-oinara, ( idnic^ 
cap So — Kel d'un gent , mp Kairiusio, Iwoi ui ful joy 
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of those that obtained a sight of it, “ and it seemed to me as il 
all the riches of the world were in that room 1 ” The Spaniards, 
notw*thstanding their elation at the discovery of this precious 
deposit, seem to have felt some commendable scruples as to 
appropriating it to their own use, — at least for the present. 
And Cort6s, after closing up the wall as it was before, gave strict 
injunctions that nothing should be said of the matter, unwilling 
that the knowledge of its existence by his guests should reach 
the ears of Montezuma. 

Three days sufficed to complete the chapel; and^he Christians 
had the satisfaction to see themselves in possession of a temple 
where they might worship God in their own way, under the 
protection of the Cross, and the blessed Virgin. Mass was regu- 
larly performed by the fathers, Olmedo and Diaz, in the presence 
of the assembled army, who were most earnest and exemplary 
in their devotions, partly, says the chronicler above quoted, from 
the propriety of the thing, and partly for its edifying influence 
on the benighted heathen. 



CHAPTER III 


ANXIETY OF CORTlts— SEIZURE OF MONTEZUMA— lUS TREATMENT 
BY THE SfANIARDS— EXECUTION OF UlS OFFICERS- MONTE- 
ZUMA IN IRONS— REFLECTIONS 

^ 5*9 

The Spaniards had been now a >\eck in Mexico. During this 
time, they had experienced the most friendly treatment from 
the emperor. But the mind of Cort6s was far from easy. He 
felt that it was quite uncertain how long this amiable temper 
would last. A hundred circumstances might occur to change 
it. He might very naturally feel the maintenance of so large 
a body too burdensome on Ins treasury. I’hc [)cople of the 
capital might become dissatisfied at the presence of so numerous 
an armed force within their walls. Many causes of disgust 
might arise betwixt the soldiers and the citizens. Indeed, it 
was scarcely possible that a rude, licentious soldiery, like the 
Spaniards, could be long kept in subjection without active 
employment. The da4iger was even greater with the TIascalans, 
a fierce race now brought into daily contact with the nation who 
held them in loathing and detestation. Rumours were already 
rife among the allies, \Nhether well-founded or not, of murmurs 
among the Mexicans, accompanied by menaces of raising the 
bridges. 

Even should the Spaniards l)c allowed to occupy their present 
quarters unmolested, it was not advancing the great object of 
Uie expedition. Cort6s was not a whit nearer gaining the 
capital, so essential to his meditated subjugation of the country ; 
and any day he might receive tidings that the (Vown, or, what 
he most feared, the governor of Cuba, had sent a force of superior 
strength to wrest from him a conquest but half achieved. Dis- 
turbed by these anxious reflections, he resolved to extricate 
himself from his embarrassment by one bold stroke. But he 
first submitted the affair to a council of the officers in whom he 
most confided, desirous to divide with them the responsibility 
of the act, and no doubt, to interest them more heartily in its 

387 
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execution, by making it in some measure the result of their 
combined judgments. 

When the general had briefly stated the embarrassments 
of their position, the council was divided in opinion. All 
admitted the necessity of some instant action. One party 
were for retiring secretly from the city, and getting beyond 
the causeways before their march could intercepted. 
Another advised that it should be done openly, with the know- 
ledge of the emperor, of whose good-will they had had so many 
proofs. But both these measures seemed alike impolitic. A 
retreat under these circumstances, and so abruptly made, would 
have the air of a flight. It would be construed into distrust 
of themselves; and anything like timidity on their part would 
be sure not only to bring on them the Mexicans, but the 
contempt of their allies, who would, doubtless, join in the 
general cry. 

Aa to Montezuma, what reliance could they place on the 
protection of a prince so recently their enemy, and who, in 
his altered bearing, must have taken counsel of his fears rather 
than his inclinations? 

Even should they succeed in reaching the coast, their situa- 
tion would be little better. It would be proclaiming to the 
world that, after all their lofty vaunts, they were unequal 
to the enterprise. Their only hopes of their sovereign's favour, 
and of pardon for their irregular proceedings, were founded 
on success. Hitherto, they had only made the discovery of 
Mexico; to retreat would be to leave conquest and the fruits 
of it to another. — In short, to stay and to retreat seemed 
equally disastrous. 

In this perplexity, Cort6s proposed an expedient, which 
none but the most daring spirit, in the most desperate ex- 
tremity, would have conceived. This was, to march to the 
royal palace, and bring Montezuma to the Spanish quarters, 
by fair means if they could persuade him, by force if necessary, 
— at all events, to get possession of his person. With such a 
pledge, the Spaniards would be secure from the assault of the 
Mexicans, afraid by acts of violence to compromise the safety 
of their prince. If he came by his own consent, they would be 
deprived of all apology for doing so. As long as the emperor 
remained among the Spaniards, it would be easy, by allowing 
him a show of sovereignty, to rule in his name, until they had 
taken measures for securing their safety, and the success of 
their enterprise. The idea of employing a sovereign as a tool 
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for the government of his own kingdom, if a new one in the age 
of Cort6, is certainly not so in ours.' 

A plausible pretext for the seizure of the hospitable monarch 
— for the most barefaced action seeks to veil itself under some 
show of decency — was afforded by a circumstance of which 
Cort& had receded intelligence at Qiolula.* He had left, as 
we have seen, a faithful officer, Juan dc Kscalante, with a hundred 
and fifty men in garrison at Vera Cruz, on his depariuic for the 
capital. He had not been long absent, when his lieutenant 
received a message from an Aztec chief named QuaulijKifioca, 
governor of a district to the north of the Sj^anish settlement, 
declaring his desire to come in person and tender his allegiance 
to the Spanish authorities at Vera Cruz. He requested that 
four of the white men might be sent to prutect him against 
certain unfriendly tribes through whuh lus road lay. 'Hus 
was not an uncommon request, and excitcfl no suspicion in 
Escalante. The four soldiers were sent; and on tlunr arrival 
two of them were murdered by the false Aztec. 'Hie other two 
made their way back to the garrison.* 

'fhe commander marched at once, with fifty of his men, 

‘ Rcl. S^g, dc CortH, ap Lorciu.»n.i, p. 84.~lxtUU<>cliitl. Hist Cliich • 
MS, cap. 85. — P Marl>T, Dc Orl>r Novd, d»*c 5, c.ii' 3- ()vir<lo, Hut. 
dc las Ind . .MS . lib 33, cap 6 Bernal 1 )\m gives .1 ^rry tliflrrent report 
of this matter Acc<jr<ling to him. a numl>rr of olfn rrs and v>i<lirrs, of 
whom he was one, sugg»*sted the c.iplure of Montrium.i to the general, 
who came into the plan with hesitation (Hut de la Conquut.*, cap 93 ) 
This IS contrary to the character of Cortes, who v^.is a man to Ir.ad. not to 
be ied, on such occasions It is contrary to the general report of hutorlnns, 
thougii these, it must be confessed, are mainlv built 011 the gencrul’t narra- 
tive It IS contrary to anterior probabdily, since, if the omceplion 
seems almost too desperate to have seriously entered into the head of anv 
one man, how niucli more improbable is it, that it should have originated 
with a number’ l-aslly, it is contrary to the noviiivc written st.itrment 
of Curias to the emperor, publicly known and circulated, confirmed in 
print bv his chai^lain, Gomara, ana all this when the thing was fresh, and 
when the parlies interested were alive to contradict it We cannot but 
think that the captain here, as in the case of the burning of the ships, 
assumes rather more fr»r himself and his comrades than the facts will 
strictly warrant; an oversight, for which the lap^e of half a century — to 
say nothing of his avowed anxiety to show up the claims of the latter — 
may furnish some apology. 

• Even Gomara has the candour to style it a " pretext — 

Crdnica, can 83. 

• Bernal Diaz slates the affair, also, differently According to him, the 
Artec governor was enforcing the pavinenl of the customary tribute from 
the Tolonacs, when Escalante, inlcrfcring to protect his allies, now subjects 
of Spain, was slain in an action with the enemy (Hist, de la Conquista, 
cap. 03 ) Cortfs bad the best means of knowing the f^ts, and wrote at 
the time. He d^^es not usually shnnk from avowing his policy, however 
severe, towards the natives; and I have thought it fair to give him the 
benefit of his own venioo of the story. 
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and several thousand Indian allies^ to take vengeance on 
the cacique. A pitched battle followed. The allies fled from 
the redoubted Mexicans. The few Spaniards stood firni, 
and with the aid of their fire-arms and the blessed Virgin, 
who was distinctly seen hovering over their ranks in the van, 
they made good the field against the enemy. It cost them dear, 
however, since seven or eight Christians were slain, and among 
them the gallant Escalante himself, who died of his injuries 
soon after his return to the fort. The Indian prisoners captured 
in the battle spoke of the whole proceeding as having taken 
place at the instigation of Montezuma.^ 

One of the Spaniards fell into the hands of the natives, 
but soon after perished of his wounds. His head was cut off 
and sent to the Aztec emperor. It was uncommonly large and 
covered with hair; and, as Montezuma gazed on the ferocious 
features, rendered more horrible by death, he seemed to read 
in them the dark lineaments of the destined destroyers of his 
house. He turned from it with a shudder, and commanded that 
it should be taken from the city, and not offered at the shrine 
of any of his gods. 

Although Cort6s had received intelligence of this disaster at 
Cholula, he had concealed it within his own breast, or com- 
municated it to very few only of his most trusty officers, from 
apprehension of the ill effect it might have on the spirits of the 
common soldiers. 

The cavaliers whom Cort6s now summoned to the councD 
were men of the same mettle with their leader. Their bold 
chivalrous spirit seemed to court danger for its own sake. If 
one or two, less adventurous, were startled by the proposal he 
made, they were soon overruled by the others, who, no doubt, 
considered that a desperate disease required as desperate a 
remedy. 

That night, Cort^ was heard pacing his apartment to and 
fro, like a man oppressed by thought, or agitated by strong 
emotion. He may have been ripening in his mind the daring 
scheme for the morrow. In the morning the soldiers heard 

» Oviedo, Hist, de las Ind., MS , lib. 33, cap. 5. — Rel. Seg. de Cort6s, 
tp. Lorenzana, pp. 83, 84. The apparition of the Virgin was seen only by 
the Aztecs, who, it is true, had to make out the best case for their defeat 
they could to Montezuma; a suspicious circumstance, which, however, did 
not stagger the Spaniards. “ Y ciertamente, todos los soldados que pass^- 
mos con Cort6s, tenemos muy creido; ^ a-^s! es verdad, que la misencordia 
diuina. y Nuestra Seflora la VIrgen Maria siempre era con nosotros.** — 
Bernal Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 93. 
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mass as usual^and Father Olmedo invoked the blessing of Heaven 
on their hazardous enterprise. Whatever might be tlie cause 
in which he was embarked, the heart of the Spaniard was cheered 
with the conviction that the Saints were on his side. 

Having asked an audience from Montezuma, which was 
readily granted, the general made the necessary arrangements 
for his enterprise. The principal part of his force was drawn 
up in the court-yard, and he stationed a considerable detach- 
ment in the avenues leading to the palace, to clieck any attempt 
at rescue by the populace. He ordered twenty-five or thirty 
of the soldiers to drop in at the palace, as if by accident, in 
groups of three or four at a time, while the conference was going 
on with Montezuma. He selected five cavaliers, in whose 
courage and coolness he placed most trust, to boor him company; 
Pedro de Alvarado, Gonzalo dc Sandoval, Francisco dc Lujo, 
Velasquez dc Leon, and Alonso de Avila, — brilliant names in 
the annals of the Conquest. All were clad, as well as the 
common soldiers, in complete armour, a circumstance of too 
familiar occurrence to excite suspicion. 

The little party were graciously received by the emperor, who 
soon, with the aid of the interpreters, l)ccamc interested in a 
sportive conversation with the Spaniards, while he indulged his 
natural munificence by giving them presents of gold and jewels. 
He paid the Spanish general the particular compliment of 
offering him one of his daughters as his wife; an honour which 
the latter respectfully dci lined, on the ground that he was 
already accommodated with one in Cuba, and that his religion 
forbade a plurality. 

Wben Cort6s perceived that a sufficient numfxir of his soldiers 
were assembled, he changed his playful manner, and with a 
serious tone briefly acquainted Montezuma with the treacherous 
proceedings in the tterra califtiUj and the accusation of him as 
their author. The emperor listened to the charge with surprise; 
and disavowed the act, which he said could only have been 
imputed to him by his enemies. Corl6s expressed his belief in 
his declaration, but added, that, to prove it tnic, it would be 
necessary to send for Quauhpopoca and his accomplices, that 
they might be examined and dealt with according to their 
deserts. To this Montezuma made no objection. Taking from 
hb wrist, to which it was attached, a precious stone, the royal 
signet, on which was cut the figure of the war-god, he gave it to 
one of his nobles, with orders to show it to the Aztec governor, 
and require hb instant presence in the capital, together with all 
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those who had been accessory to the murder of the Spaniards. 
If he resisted, the officer was empowered to call in the aid of the 
neighbouring towns to enforce the mandate. 

When the messenger had gone, Cort6s assured the monarch 
that this prompt compliance with his request convinced him 
of his innocence. But it was important that his own sovereign 
should be equally convinced of it. Nothing would promote 
this so much as for Montezuma to transfer his residence to the 
palace occupied by the Spaniards, till on the arrival of Quauh- 
popoca the affair could be fully investigated. Such an act of 
condescension would, of itself, show a personal regard for the 
Spaniards, incompatible with the base conduct alleged against 
him, and would fully absolve him from all suspicion 1 

Montezuma listened to this proposal, and the flimsy reasoning 
with which it was covered, with looks of profound amazement. 
He became pale as death; but in a moment his face flushed with 
resentment, as with the pride of offended dignity, he exclaimed, 
** When was it ever heard that a great prince, like myself, 
voluntarily left his own palace to become a prisoner in the 
hands of strangers I ** 

Cortes assured him he would not go as a prisoner. He would 
experience nothing but respectful treatment from the Spaniards; 
would be surrounded by his own household, and hold intercourse 
with his people as usual. In short, it would be but a change of 
residence, from one of his palaces to another, a circumstance of 
frequent occurrence with him. — It was in vain. “ If I should 
consent to such a degradation,*' he answered, “ my subjects 
never would 1 " When further pressed, he offered to give up 
one of his sons and of his daughters to remain as hostages with 
the Spaniards, so that he might be spared this disgrace. 

Two hours passed in this fruitless discussion, till a high-mettled 
cavalier, Velasquez de Leon, impatient of the long delay, and 
seeing that the attempt, if not the deed, must ruin them, cried 
out, Why do we waste words on this barbarian? We have 
gone too far to recede now. Let us seize him, and, if he resists, 
plunge our swords into his body 1 ’* The fierce tone and menac- 
ing gestures with which this was uttered alarmed the monarch, 
who inquired of Marina what the angry Spaniard said. The 
interpreter explained it in as gentle a manner as she could, 
beseeching him “ to accompany the white men to their quarters, 
where he would be treated with all respect and kindness, while 
to refuse them would but expose himself to violence, perhaps 
to death.** Marina, doubtless, spoke to her sovereign as she 
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thought^ and no one had better opportunity of knowing the 
truth than herself. 

This last appeal shook the resolution of Montezuma. It was 
m vain that the unhappy prince looked around for sympathy or 
support. As his eyes wandered over the stern visages and iron 
forms of the Spaniards, he felt that his hour was indeed come; 
and, with a voice scarcely audible from emotion, he consented to 
accompany the strangers, — to quit the palace, whither he was 
never more to return. Had he possessed the spirit of the first 
Montezuma, he would have called his guards around him, and 
left his life-blood on the threshold, sooner than have been dragged 
a dishonoured captive across it. But his courage sank under cir- 
cumstances. He felt he was the instrument of an irresistible Fate 1 

No sooner had the Spaniards got his consent, than orders were 
given for the royal litter. The nobles, who bore and attended 
it, could scarcely believe their senses, when they learned their 
master’s purpose. But pride now came to Montezuma’s aid, 
and, since he must go, he preferred that it should appear to be 
with his own free-will. As the royal retinue, escorted by the 
Spaniards, marched through the street with downcast eyes and 
dejected mien, the people assembled in exowds, and a rumour 
ran among them, that the emperor was carried off by force to 
the quarters of the white men. A tumult would have soon 
arisen but for the intervention of Montezuma himself, who 
called out to the people to disperse, as he was visiting his friends 
of his own accord; thus sealing his ignominy by a declaration 
which deprived his subjects of the only excuse for resistance. 
On reaching the quarters, he sent out his nobles with similar 
assurances to the mob, and renewed orders to return to their 
homes. 

He was received with ostentatious respect by the Spaniards, 
and selected the suite of apartments which best pleased him. 
They were soon furnished ^ith fine cotton tapestries, feather- 
work, and all the elegances of Indian upholstery. He was 
attended by such of his household as he chose, his wives and his 
pages, and was served with his usual pomp and luxury at his 
meals. He gave audience, as in his own palace, to his subjects, 
who were admitted to his presence, few, indeed, at a time, under 
the pretext of greater order and decorum. From the Spianiards 
themselves he met with a formal deference. No one, not even 
the general himself, approached him without doffing his casque, 
and rendering the obeisance due to his rank. Nor did they ever 
lit in his presence, without being invited by him to do so. 

I — 
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With all this studied ceremony and show of homage, there 
was one circumstance which too clearly proclaimed to his 
people that their sovereign was a prisoner. In the front of the 
palace a patrol of sixty men was established, and the same 
number in the rear. Twenty of each corps mounted guard at 
once, maintaining a careful watch day and night.^ Another 
body, under command of Velasquez de Leon, was stationed in 
the royal antechamber. Cort^ punished any departure from 
duty, or relaxation of vigilance, in these sentinels, with the 
utmost severity.* He felt, as, indeed, every Spaniard must 
have felt, that the escape of the emperor now would be their 
ruin. Yet the task of this unintermitting watch sorely added 
to their fatigues. “ Better this dog of a king should die,” 
cried a soldier one day, “ than that we should wear out our 
lives in this manner.” The words were uttered in the hearing 
of Montezuma, who gathered something of their import, and the 
offender was severely chastised by order of the general.* Such 
instances of disrespect, however, were very rare. Indeed, the 
amiable deportment of the monarch, who seemed to take pleasure 
in the society of his jailers, and who never allowed a favour or 
attention from the meanest soldier to go unrequited, inspired 
the Spaniards with as much attachment as they were capable 
of feeling — for a barbarian. 

Things were in this posture, when the arrival of Quauh- 
popoca from the coast was announced. He was accompanied 
by his son and fifteen Aztec chiefs. He had travelled all the 
way, borne, as became his high rank, in a litter. On entering 
Montezuma’s presence, he threw over his dress the coarse robe 
of nequm, and made the usual humiliating acts of obeisance. 
The poor parade of courtly ceremony was the more striking 
when placed in contrast with the actual condition of the parties. 

The Aztec governor was coldly received by his master, who 
referred the affair (had he the power to do otherwise.^) to the 
examination of Cort6s. It was, doubtless, conducted in a 
sufficiently summary manner. To the general’s query, whether 
the cacique was the subject of Montezuma, he replied, ” And 
what other sovereign could I serve?” implying that his sway 
was universal.* He did not deny his share in the transaction, 

‘ Herrera, Hist. General, dec 2 , lib 8, cap 3 

■ On one (xrasion, throe soldiers, whi> loft their post without orders, 
were sentenced to run the gauntlet, — a puiuohiiient little short of death. 
— Ibid . ubi supra 

• Bem.\l Diar, Hist de la Conqiiista. cap 07 

* " Y de*;pues que c<n\fc'^Aron haber muerto h"; Espafioles, les hice 
iiiterrogar si eUus eran Vasallos de Muteczuiua’ Y el dicho Qualpopoca 
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im did he seek to shelter himself under the ruval uithorilv, 
tfll sent^ of death was passed on him and his followrn, when 
Ui^ all laid the blame uf their proceedings on Munieiiima. 
They were condemned to be burnt alive in the arrii Ix'fore the 
palace. The funeral piles w ere made of heaps of arrows, jas elms, 
and other weapons^ drawn by the emperor's perniissiiin fioni the 
arsenals round the great teoealit, where thev liad lieen stored 
to supply mcains of deft me in iiine< of ri\ic tiinuilt or insur- 
rection. By this politic precaution, Cories pmposrd to remove 
a ready means of annovance in case of hostilities with the citizens. 

To crown the whole of these extraiUilmary prmreedings, 
Cortes, while preparations for the execution wen* going on. 
entered the em|icror's apartment, atteiideil by a soldur Iwariiig 
fetters in his hands. With a severe asjwct, he ch.irged the 
monarch with being the origin.il cnntrii er of the \ lolence offered 
to the Spsiniards, os was now proved bv the declaration of Ins 
own instrumentN. Such a ciime, which muitid death in a 
subject, could not lie atoned for, even by a soxcTrign, without 
some punishment. So sai ing, he ordered the soldier to fasten 
the fetters on Montezuma's ankles, lie nmlU wiuted till it 
was done; then, turning his Ixuk on the moiianh, quitted the 
room. 

Montezuma was speechless under the infliction of this last 
insult, lie was like one struck down by a heavy blow, that 
deprives him of all his faculties Hr offered no resistant r. 
But, though he spoke not a wurd, low, ill-suppressed moans, 
from time to time, intimated the anguish of Ins spirit Ills 
attendants, lialhed in tears, offered him their ainsolations 
They tenderly held his feet in their arms, and endeavoured, by 
inserting their shawls and mantles, to relieve them from the 
pressure of the iron. But they could not riach the iron which 
had penetrated into hii soul He felt that hr was no more a 
king. 

Meanwhile, the execiitinn of the dreadful doom was going 
forward in the court-yard. The whole S|miiish force was iinclrr 
arms, to check any interruption that might he offi’H'cl hy the 
Mexicans But none was attempted. 'Ihc populace gazed in 
silent wonder, regarding it as the sentence of the emfieror. 
The manner of the execution, too, excited less surprise, from 
their familiarity with similar spectacles, aggravated, indeed, 

respnndi6, que m halua otro Sefinr. d** qiii***i piidiew s**rlo? c isi dlriendo, 
que no haliia otro, y que u cran KH Seg de OirtH, ap l^N^naana, 

p 87 
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by additional horrors, in their own diabolical sacrifices. The 
AjEtec lord and his companions, bound hand and foot to the 
blazing piles, submitted without a cry or a complaint to their 
terrible fate. Passive fortitude is the virtue of the Indian 
warrior; and it was the glory of the Aztec, as of the other races 
on the North American continent, to show how the spirit of 
the brave man may triumph over torture and the agonies of 
death. 

When the dismal tragedy was ended, Cort6s re-entered 
Montezuma’s apartment. l6ieeling down, he unclasped his 
shackles with his own hand, expressing at the same time his 
regret that so disagreeable a duty as that of subjecting him to 
such a punishment had been imposed on him. This last indignity 
had entirely crushed the spirit of Montezuma; and the monarch, 
whose frown, but a week since, would have made the nations 
of Anahuac tremble to their remotest borders, was now craven 
enough to thank his deliverer for his freedom, as for a great and 
unmerited boon I 

Not long after, the Spanish general, conceiving that his royal 
captive was sufficiently humbled, expressed his willingness that 
he should return, if he inclined, to his own palace. Monte- 
zuma declined it; alleging, it is said, that his nobles had more 
than once importuned him to resent his injuries by taking 
arms against the Spaniards; and that, were he in the midst of 
them. It would be difficult to avoid it, or to save his capital 
from bloodshed and anarchy. The reason did honour to his 
heart, if it was the one which influenced him. It is probable 
that he did not care to trust his safety to those haughty and 
ferocious chieftains who had witnessed the degradation of their 
master, and must despise his pusillanimity, as a thing unpre- 
cedented in an Aztec monarch. It is also said, that, when 
Marina conveyed to him the permission of Cort6s, the other 
interpreter, Aguilar, gave him to understand the Spanish officers 
never would consent that he should avail himself of it. 

Whatever were his reasons, it is certain that he declined the 
offer; and the general, in a well-feigned, or real ecstasy, em- 
braced him, declaring, “ that he loved him as a brother, and 
that every Sjmniard would be zealously devoted to his interests, 
since he had shown himself so mindful of theirs 1 ” Honeyed 
words, ** which,” says the shrewd old chronicler who was present, 

“ Montezuma was wi?e enough to know the w^orth of.” 

The events recorded in this chapter are certainly some of 
the most extraordinary on the page of history. That a small 
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body of men, like the Spaniards, should have entered the palace 
of a mighty prince, have seized his person in the midst of his 
tassals, have borne him off a captive to their quarters, — that 
they should have put to an ignominious death before his face his 
high officers, for executing probably his own commands, and have 
crowned the whole by putting the monarch in irons like a common 
malefactor, — that this should have been done, not to a drivelling 
dotard in the decay of his fortunes, but to a proud monarch in 
the plenitude of his power, in the very heart of his capital, sur- 
rounded by thousands and tens of thousands who trembled at his 
nod, and would have poured out their blood like water in his 
defence, — that all this should have been done by a mere handful 
of adventurers, is a thing too extravagant, altogether too im- 
probable, for the pages of romance 1 It is, nevertheless, literally 
true. Yet we shall not be prepared to acquiesce in the judg- 
ments of contemporaries, who regarded these acts with admira- 
tion. We may well distrust any grounds on which it is attempted 
to justify the kidnapping of a friendly sovereign, — by those very 
persons, too, who were reaping the full benefit of his favours. 

To view the matter differently, we must take the position 
of the Conquerors, and assume with them the original right 
of conquest. Regarded from this point of view, many diffi- 
culties vanish. If conquest were a duty, whatever was neces- 
sary to effect it was right also. Right and expedient become 
convertible terms. And it can hardly be denied, tlmt the 
capture of the monarch was expedient, if the Spaniards would 
maintain their hold on the empire. 

The execution of the Aztec governor sugj?csts other considera- 
tions. If he were really guilty of the periidious act imputed to 
him by Cort6s, and if Montezuma disavowed it, the governor 
deserved death, and the general was justified by the law of 
nations in inflicting it. It is by no means so clear, however, why 
he should have involved so many in this sentence ; most, perhaps 
all, of whom must have acted under his authority. Tbe cruel 
manner of the death will less startle those who are familiar with 
the established penal codes in most civilised nations in the 
sixteenth century. 

But, if the governor deserved death, what pretence was there 
for the outrage on the person of Montezuma? If the former was 
guilty, the latter surely was not. But if the cacique only acted 
in obedience to orders, the responsibility was transferred to the 
sovereign who gave the orders. They could not both stand in 
the same category. 
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It is vain, however, to reason on the matter, on any abstract 
principles of right and wrong, or to suppose that the Conqueror? 
troubled themselves with the refinements of casuistry. Their 
standard of right and wrong, in reference to the natives, was a 
very simple one. Despising them as an outlawed race, without 
Cod in the world, they, in common with their age, held it to be 
their “ mission ” (to borrow the cant phrase of our own day) to 
conquer and to convert. The measures they adopted certainly 
facilitated the first great work of conquest. By the execution 
of the ( aciques, they struck terror not only into the capital, but 
throughout the country. It proclaimed that not a hair of a 
Sfianiard was to be touched with impunity! By rendering 
Montezuma contemptible in his own eyes and those of his 
subjects, Oirtcs deprived him of the support of his people, and 
forced him to lean on the arm of the stranger. It was a politic 
proceeding,- to which few men could have been equal, who had 
a touch of humanity in their natures. 

A good criterion of the moral sense of the actors in these 
events is afforded by the reflections of Bernal Diaz, made some 
fifty years, it will be rememliered, after the events themselves, 
when the fire of youth had become extinct, and the eye, glam ing 
back through the vista of half a century, might be supposed to 
be unclouded by the passions and prejudices which throw their 
mist over the present. “ Now that 1 am an old man,” says the 
veteran, ” I often entertain mvsclf with calling to mind the 
hcroical deeds of early days, till they are as fresh as the events 
of yesterday. 1 think of the seizure of the Indian monarch, his 
confinement in irons, and the execution of his oflicers, till all 
these things seem actually [lassmg before me. And, as 1 ponder 
on our exploits, 1 feel that it was not of ourselves that we [)er- 
formed them, but that it was the providence of (lod which 
guided us Much food is there here for meditation!” There 
IS so, indeed, and for a meditation not uiqileasing, as we reflect 
on the advani'c, in specul.itive morality, at lea^t, which the 
nineteenth century has made over the sixteenth But should 
not the consciousness of this teach us ihanty^ Should it not 
make us the more distrustful of applying the standard of the 
present to measure the actions of the past? 
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MOVTEZUXA*S DFPORTMrNf -HI^ IIH: l\ |||E SPAN|««H 

— MPDllATKli INSl kKll'liclN KIKU UP llZcLiO bkl/KD 
FURlUkK UEAbUkES OF iuKliS 


I >20 

Tiib settlement of VilLi Rica lie \ci.i rniz ivas of tlie la^t 
importance to the SpaiiiauU It \ias the |inrt hv i^huli tlii\ 
ntcre to commiiiikate Mith Spam; tlie stum^ pust on khuh 
they \«ere to retreat in case i‘f disaster, and ^^liu h \\as to hridle 
their enemies and |;i\e seenritv to tlicir allies, tin {*otftt d'aftput 
(or all their operations in the ctnintrv. It uas uf ^*ii at iiiuiiieiit. 
thercforCi that the care of it shmdd lie entiiisti d tu iirnper hands. 

A casaher. named Alonso de (iradn had li* en si nt hv ( orlrs 
to take the place made \aratit hv tin diath of I Malaiile He 
uas a person of greater re|iote in cuil than niililai\ niatleis, 
and v.oidd Im' more likiK. it inas thmipht, to maintain peaceful 
relations with the natixis, than a iM'ismi nf nmn 1 m I hi'ereiit 
spirit. Cortes made nliat iias rare \iith him a had choice 
He soon receised stiih acnuitits of troubles in the sittlenunt 
from the exactions atul negligence of the nia goscriior, that he 
resohed to sii|HTsede him 

He now gave the cniiiniaiiil to (lon/alii de '’^anrlns.il, n yoiiiiR 
cavalier, who had displased thronrh the whole campaign 
singular intrepidits iiniteii with «>agaiit\ a' d di'irition. while 
the good humour with winch he Ihiip c\rr\ jir nation, ami Ins 
afTalde manners, macle him a favounti' witli all. prnaii s .is well 
as officers Sandosal acccjrdingU lift the (.imp fur tlie coast 
Curtesi did not mistake his man a see find time 

Nutwithstandini* the artncil roiitrol c v n er il 1 a thi '^'p.'imards 
through their rmal raptise. Cortes felt si.ine uneasiness, alien 
he reflected that it was in the (Hiwer of tin Indians, at .inv time, 
to rut of! his rommiinicatirins with the surM'imling c ountry, and 
bold him a prisoner in llir (ap.*.il He propMstd. therifore, to 
build two vessels of siiffirif nt size to transiMirt Ins forces across 
the lake, and thus tu render himself imlcpemlc ntof tin r.|ij«ewavs 
Montezuma was pleased with tfie idea of seeing tliose wundi-rfiil 
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“ water-houses/’ of which he had heard so much, and readily 
gave permission to have the timber in the royal forests felled for 
the purpose. The work was placed under the direction of Martin 
Lopez, an experienced ship-builder. Orders were also given to 
Sandoval to send up from the coast a supply of cordage, saih, 
iron, and other necessary materials, which had been judiciously 
saved on the destruction of the fleet.* 

The Aztec emperor, meanwhile, was passing his days in the 
Spanish quarters in no very different manner from what he had 
been accustomed to in his own palace. IIis keepers were too 
well aware of the value of their prize, not to do everything v^hich 
could make his ca})tivity comfortable, and disguise it from him- 
self. But the chain will gall, though wreathed with roses. After 
Montezuma’s breakfast, which was a light meal of fruits or 
vegetables, Cortes or some of his oflicers usually waited on him, 
to learn if he had any commands for them. He then devoted 
some time to business. lie gave audience to those of his subjects 
who had petitions to prefer, or suits to settle. The statement of 
the party w'as drawn up on the hieroglyphic scrolls, which w'ere 
submitted to a number of counsellors or judges, who assisted 
him with their advice on these occasions Ln\oys from foreign 
states or his owm remote provinces and cities were also admitted, 
and the Siianiards were careful that the same precise and 
punctilious etiquette shouhl be maintained tow’arrL the royal 
puppet, as when in the phmitiide of his authority. 

After business was despatched, Monte/uma oftim amused 
himself with seeing the Castilian troo[)S go through their militar}' 
exercises, lie, too, had been a soldier, and in his prouder days 
had led armies in the field. It was very natural he should take 
an interest in the novel display of Kuropeantai tiesand discqiline. 
At other times he would challenge Cortes or his olficers to play 
at some of the national games. A favourite one was called 
iotoloqiie, ])lavcd with golden balls aimed at a target or mark of 
the same metal Montezuma usually staked something (T value, 
-precious stones or ingots of gold. He lost wuth good humour; 
indeed it was of little consequence whether he won or lost, since 
be generally gave awav his winnings to hi^ attendants.* He 
bad, m truth, a most munificent spirit. Ills enemies m cused 
lum of avarice. But, if he were avaricious, it could ha\e been 
>nlv that he might have the more to give aw-ay. 

Each of the Spaniards had several Mexicans, male and female, 

‘ Bertjdl Diar, Hi'*! de la Coiiquista, cap q6 
• Ibnl cap 97. 
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who attended to his cooKinc ai. 1 \ .iru' isi i^iher j^rsonal ortiic^ 
Corttt, considering that the mai- *i:ia .n* nf il.is hfsi nt inemaU 
was a heavy tax on the rmal cxihct, ci. i.idiinl tlmn i.. W 
dismissed, excepting one tu he n taiiu-ii tm i .u h 1 Mmiu- 
zuma, on learning this, plea^varill^ le-r. :>ii..:i*d with the e«Mei.il 
on his careful econom>. as uiiheioiiii; ^ u iMahli-l.-nrn! 
and, countcnnanding the on.er. caused a.iii.iu-i.al 
tiDns to be pro\ided for the aiieiulants. and ilmr 1 :i\ to hr 
doubled. 

On another od.ibicn. a scl'lier puili .ned iiinkrts of giilil 
from the tieasiire kept in tin • luiinlu r, \ihii h • M»iiiir/niii.i s 
arrival in the ^jianidi (|iiaiuis, ha*^ beiii letijiimd ('utUn 
would ha\c puni.dird the man fur tie tin it, leit the enipeim 
interfering said to him, " Vtur ll•lllll!MMen aie Mrlion.i the 
gold and other artichs, if \t>.i will hi t vp.ni tl:i -i Uhn . .:.e in 
the gods.” .Siine »)1 the snMm , ni.ikr.i’ ;hi -vi of liis pn- 
mission, carnid nfT sexual hiii died leaiK nl tii 1 liHinn to ihi <1 
quarters When this wa< upieveiitid Mnnti iun.i, m. » 
replied, ” What J haxi mid gixcn 1 rexi- l iki haik .•,-'ii ' 

While thus indiifiM 111 t(i his tnaM'ii s. hi wasl'i ih sneitixi 
to personal sl'jh* or iiiv*. It W : en a i miimmi v. Mk i niii i spuki 
tu him angnlx , the liars tame inti> the iiimi.iiihs ix's. le it 
made him ft el the trie ih.ii.ii*(i nt his ini|'iiiiit unditiui 
Cortes, on h(eoinmg ad|iia'n:ed with it. w.is sn iiiiidi inieiisid 
that he urdend tin suldu r to he ha* . • >1 , h it, on M iiie/i.in.i • 
Intel cession. (omrniiUd thiv w x< ii m nti 'n i for a fh>i •' n,' 1 ).• 

general wa'> not willni! that ar'x mu hut hii..>^' !( *^1111 m luat ins 
ruxal raptixi xxilh iiid iiU\ Vi t.'i w.is fliMinl to |i!i»- 
iiirp a further lll•l.'.a*lll^ i>l llie pi •.'dn'ienl lh:l hi nfiisid, 
saxme, “ that, if a similar iie.dl h.tfi hdn nffin 1 h\ .i:iv mii 
of his sulijeitv tu Mahiil/in, In* wm .d h.ixr 11 eiiliil it 111 lile 
manner.” 

Sill h iiivtaiiirs of i!i<ri nut vi'’i \i'\ 1.1*1 Miiih/in.a*> 
amialile and iniitfiiiMxe ii'.i:i*'*’ , t>>pi .1 r witli hi- lihiiald., 
the ino-t pup 'lar of xiitui ^ v :*!. *' e \ii!; ir, 11 a .• leio pi m '.uIx 
helnxeiJ h\ tin Spaniards II.' •irr><”>i'ii e, foi i.ii li he h.ol 
luen so (livl:iigiJi*hi il I" las pp iTn s 1. 4 v 1,1 i :ii i] h.iii in 1 
fallen fortunes IIiv c lia'.ii '• r in i aplix it\ d i n v ir, i.niiir 
gone so'iif thin:: of that fha*!i:e wi.iih i.'I ■' the wiM 

animals of the forest, whin r.t^'eil .Mihin tie* v .t' if ihf 
mrn.'u:i rie. 

The Indian monarch km a the nan.e * f r x er> man in the arinx , 
and was careful to discriniinate his prop''r rank I ur sorriC he 
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showed a strong partiality. He obtained from the general a 
favourite page, named Orteguilla, who, being in constant atten- 
dance on his person, soon learned enough of the Mexican language 
to be of use to his countrymen. Montezuma took great pleasure, 
also, in the society of Velasquez de Leon, the captain of his 
guard, and Pedro de Alvarado, Tonatiuh, or ‘‘ the Sun,*^ as he 
was called by the Aztecs, from his yellow hair and sunny coun- 
tenance. The sunshine, as events afterwards showed, could 
sometimes be the prelude to a terrible tempest. 

Notwithstanding the care taken to cheat him of the tedium 
of captivity, the royal prisoner cast a wistful glance now and 
then beyond the walls of his residence to the ancient haunts of 
business or pleasure. He intimated a desire to offer up his 
devotions at the great temple, where he was once so constant 
in his worship. The suggestion startled Cortds. It was too 
reasonable, however, for him to object to it, without wholly 
discarding the appearances which he was desirous to maintain. 
But he secured Montezuma’s return by sending an escort with 
him of a hundred and fifty soldiers under the same resolute 
cavaliers who had aided in his seizure. He told him also, that, 
in case of any attempt to escape, his life would instantly pay 
the forfeit. Thus guarded, the Indian prince visited the teocalli, 
where he was received with the usual state, and, after performing 
his devotions, he returned again to his quarters.^ 

It may well be believed that the Spaniards did not neglect the 
opportunity afforded by his residence with them, of instilling 
into him some notions of the Christian doctrine. Fathers Diaz 
and Olmedo exhausted all their battery of logic and persuasion 
to shake his faith in his idols, but in vain. He, indeed, paid a 
most edifying attention, which gave promise of better things. 
But the conferences always closed with the declaration, that 
“ the God of the Christians was good, but the gods of his own 
countr)^ were the true gods for him.”* It is said, how^ever, they 
extorted a promise from him, that he would take part in no more 
human sacrifices. Yet such sacrifices were of daily occurrence 
in the great temples of the capital; and the people w'ere too 
blindly attached to their bloody abominations for the Spaniards 
to deem it safe, for the present at least, openly to interfere. 

Montezuma showed, also, an inclination to engage in the 

* Bemal Diar, Hist de la Conqnista, cap 98 

• According to Solis, the devil rlo«;pd his heart against these good men, 
though, in the historian's opinion, there is no evidence that this evil coun- 
sellvir actually appeared and conversed with Monteruina, alter the Spaniardi 
had displayed the Cross in Mexico. — Conquista, lib. 3, cap ao. 
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pleasures of the chase, of which he once was immoderately fond* 
He had large forests reser\ed for the purpose on the other side 
of the lake. As the Spanish briganimcs were now completed, 
Cortes proposed to transf)ort him and his suite across the water 
in them. They were of a good size, strongly built. The largest 
was mounted with four falconets, or small guns. It was pro- 
tected by a gaily-coloured awning stretched over the dock, and 
the royal ensign of Castile floated proudly from the mast. On 
board of this vessel, Montezuma, delighted with the opportunity 
of witnessing the nautical skill of the white men, embarked with 
a train of Aztec nobles and a numerous guard of Spaniards. A 
fresh breeze played on the waters, and the vessel soon left l)ehind 
it the swarms of light pirogues w'hich darkened their surface. 
She seemed like a thing of life in the eyes of the astonished 
natives, who saw her, as if disdaining human agency, sweeping 
by with snowy pinions os if on the wings of the wind, while the 
thunders from her sides now for the first lime breaking on the 
silence of this “ inland sea,^' showed that the iK’autiful phantom 
was clothed in terror.' 

The royal chase was well stocked with game; some of which 
the emperor shot with arrows, and others were driven by the 
numerous attendants into nets * In these woodland exercises, 
while he ranged over his wild domain, Montezuma seemed to 
enjoy again the sweets of liberty. It was but the shadow of 
liberty, however; as in his quarters, at lioine, he enjoyed but 
the shadow of ro\alty. At home or abroad, the eye of the 
Spaniard was ahvays upon him. 

But while he resigned himself without a struggle to his in- 
glorious fate, there were others who looked on it with very 
different emotions. Among them was his neplicw Cacama, 
lord of Tezcuco, a young man not more than twenty-five years 
of age, but who enjoyed great consuloration from his high 
personal qualities, especially his intrepidity of character. He 
was the same prince who had been sent by Montezuma to 
welcome the Spaniards on their entrance into the valley; 
and, when the question of their reception was first debated 
in the council, he had advised to admit them honouraldy os 
ambassadors of a foreign prince, and, if they should prove 
different from what they pretended, it would be time enough 

* Bemal Diar, de la Conqulsta, cap 99 — R#*! de CnrXH, ap 
Lorrnrana, p 88, 

• He sometimes killed hl^ ^ame with a tube, a sort oi air-gun, through 
which be blew little baUs at buds and rabbiti 
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then to take up arms against them. That time, he thought, 
had now come. 

In a former part of this work, the reader has been made 
acquainted with the ancient history of the Acolhuan or Tezcucan 
monarchy, once the proud rival of the Aztec in power, and 
greatly its superior in civilisation.^ Under its last sovereign, 
Nezahualpilli, its territory is said to have been grievously 
clipped by the insidious practices of Montezuma, who fomented 
dissensions and insubordination among his subjects. On the 
death of the Tezcucan prince, the succession was contested, and 
a bloody war ensued between his eldest son, Cacama, and an 
ambitious younger brother, Ixtlilxochitl. This was followed 
by a partition of the kingdom, in which the latter chieftain held 
the mountain districts north of the capital, leaving the residue 
to Cacama. Though shorn of a large part of his hereditary 
domain, the city was itself so important, that the lord of Tezcuco 
still held a high rank among the petty princes of the valley. 
His capital, at the time of the Conquest, contained, according 
to Cort6s, a hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants.* It was 
embellished with noble buildings, rivalling those of Mexico 
itself, and the ruins still to be met with on its ancient site attest 
that it was once the abode of princes.* 

The young Tezcucan chief beheld, with indignation and no 
slight contempt, the abject condition of his uncle. He 
endeavoured to rouse him to manly exertion, but in vain. 
He then set about forming a league with several of the 
neighbouring caciques to rescue his kinsman, and to break 
the detested yoke of the strangers. He called on the lord of 
Iztapalapan, Montezuma’s brother, the lord of Tlacopan, and 
some others of most authority, all of whom entered heartily 
into his views. He then urged the Aztec nobles to join them, 
but they expressed an unwillingness to take any step not first 

• Ante, Book I. Chap. 6. 

• " E llamase csta Ciudad Tezcuco, y serA de hasta trienta mil Vecinos." 
(Rel. Sec., ap. Lorenzana, p, 94.) According to the licentiate Zuazo, 
double that number , — sesente n%%l Vectnos. (Carta, MS.) Scarcely prob- 
able, as Mexico had no more. Toribio speaks of it as covering a league 
one way, by six another! (Hist, de los Indios, MS., Parte 3, cap. 7.) 
This roust include the environs to a considerable extent. The language of 
the old chroniclers is not the roost precise. 

• The last relics of this palace were employed in the fortifications of the 
city in the revolutionary war of 1810. (Ixtlilxochitl, Venida de los Esp , 
p. 78, nota ) Tezcuco is now an insignificant little place, with a population 
of a few thousand inhabitants. Its architectural remains, as still to be 
discerned, seem to have made a stronger impression on Mr. Bullock than 
on most traveUers.—Six Months in Mexico, chap. 27. 
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sanctioned by the emperor. They entertained, undoubtedly, 
a profound reverence for their master; but it seems probable 
that je^ousy of ^e personal views of Cacama had its influence 
on their determination. Whatever were their motives, it is 
certain, that by this refusal they relinquished the best oppor- 
tunity ever presented for retrieving their sovereign's inde- 
pendence, and their own. 

These intrigues could not be conducted so secretly as not to 
reach the ears of G)rt4s, who, with his characteristic prompt- 
ness, would have marched at once on Tezcuco, and tro<ldcn 
out the spark of “ rebellion/* before it had time to burst into 
a flame. But from this he was dissuaded by Montezuma, who 
represented that Cacama was a man of resolution, backed by a 
powerful force, and not to be put down without a desperate 
struggle. He consented, therefore, to negotiate, and sent a 
message of amicable expostulation to the cacique. He received 
a haughty answer in return. Cortds rejoined in a more menacing 
tone, asserting the supremacy of his own sovereign, the emperor 
of Castile. To this Cacama replied, “ He acknowledged no such 
authority; he knew nothing of the Spanish sovereign nor his 
people, nor did he wish to know anything of them.*' Monte- 
zuma was not more successful in his application to Cacama to 
come to Mexico, and allow him to mediate his differences with 
the Spaniards, with whom he assured the prince he was residing 
as a friend. But the young lord of Tezcuco was not to be so 
duped. He understood the position of his uncle, and replied, 
“ that, when he did visit his capital, it would be to rescue it, as 
well as the emperor himself, and their common gods, from 
bondage. He should come, not with his hand in his bosom, 
but on his sword,— to drive out the detested strangers who had 
brought such dishonour on their country." 

Cort6s, incensed at this tone of defianre, would again have 
put himself in motion to punish it, but Montezuma interposed 
with his more politic arts. He had several of the Tezcucan 
nobles, he said, in his pay; and it would be easy, through their 
means, to secure Cacama’s person, and thus break up the con- 
federacy at once, without bloodshed. The mainUining of a 
corps of stipendiaries in the courts of neighbouring princes was 
a refinement which showed that the western barbarian under- 
stood the science of political intrigue, as well as some of his 
royal brethren on the other side of the water. 

By the contrivance of these faithless nobles, Cacama was 
induced to hold a conference, relative to the proposed invasion, 
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in a villa which overhung the Tezcucan lake, not far. from his 
capital. Like most of the principal edifices, it was raised so as 
to admit the entrance of boats beneath it. In the midst of the 
conference, Cacama was seized by the conspirators, hurried on 
board a bark in readiness for the purpose, and transported to 
Mexico. When brought into Montezuma's presence, the high- 
spirited chief abated nothing of his proud and lofty bearing. 
He taxed his uncle with his perfidy, and a pusillanimity so un- 
worthy of his former character, and of the royal house from 
which he was descended. By the emperor he was referred to 
Cortes, who, holding royalty but cheap in an Indian prince, 
put him in fetters.^ 

There was at this time in Mexico a brother of Cacama, a 
stripling much younger than himself. At the instigation of 
Cortes, Montezuma, pretending that his nephew had forfeited 
the sovereignty by his late rebellion, declared him to be deposed, 
and appointed Cuicuitzea in his place. The Aztec sovereigns 
had always been allowed a paramount authority in questions 
relating to the succession. But this was a most unwarrantable 
exercise of it. The Tezcucans acquiesced, however, with a ready 
ductility, which showed their allegiance hung but lightly on them, 
or, what is more probable, that they were greatly in awe of the 
Spaniards ; and the new prince was welcomed with acclamations 
to his capital.* 

Cort6s still wanted to get into his hands the other chiefs 
who had entered into the confederacy with Cacama. This 
was no difficult matter. Montezuma's authority was absolute, 
everywhere but in his own palace. By his command, the 
caciques were seized, each in his own city, and brought in chains 
to Mexico, where Cortes placed them in strict confinement with 
their leader.* 


• Rel. See. de Cort^^, ap. Lorenzana, pp. 95, 96. — Oviedo, Hist, de las 
Ind., MS., lib. 33, cap 8. — Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chich , MS., cap. 86. The 
latter author dismisses the capture of Cacama with the comfortable reflec- 
tion, *' that it saved the Spaniards much embarrassment, and greatly 
facilitated the introduction of the Catholic faith." 

• Cort6s calls the name of this prince Cucuzca. — In the orthography of 
Aztec words, the general was governed by his ear; and was wrong nine 
times out of ten. — Sahaaun, probably regarding him as an intruder, has 
excluded his name from the royal roll of Tezcuco. — Hist, de Nueva Espafla, 
lib. 8. cap. 3. 

• The exceeding lenity of the Spanish commander, on this occasion, 

excited general aomiration, if we are to credit Solis, throughout the Aztec 
empire 1 " Tuvo notable aplauso en todo el imperio este genero de castigo 

sin sangre, que se atribiiyd el superior juicio de los Espafloles. porque no 
esperaban deMotezumaseinejantemodcradon."— Conquista, lib 4, cap. 3 
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He had now triumphed over all his enemies. He had set 
his foot on the necks of princes; and the great chief of the 
Aztec empire was but a convenient tool in his hands for accom- 
plishing his purposes. His first use of this power was to 
ascertam the actual resources of the monar^y. He sent 
several parties of Spaniards^ guided by the natives, to explore 
the regions where gold was obtained. It was gleaned mostly 
from the beds of rivers, several hundred miles from the capital. 

His next object was to learn if there existed any good natural 
harbour for shipping on the Atlantic coast, as the road of Wtn. 
Cruz left no protection against the tempests that at certain 
seasons swept over these seas. Montezuma showed him a 
chart on which the shores of the Mexican Gulf were laid down 
with tolerable accuracy.' Cortes, after carefully inspecting it, 
sent a commission, consisting of ten Spaniards, several of them 
pilots, and some Aztecs, who descended to Vera Cruz, and 
made a careful survey of the coast for nearly sixty leagues 
south of that settlement, as far as the great river Coatzacualco, 
which seemed to ofTer the best, indeed the only, accommodations 
for a safe and suitable harbour. A spot was Belcctcd as the 
site of a fortified post, and the general sent a detachment of a 
hundred and fifty men, under Velasquez de Ixon, to plant a 
colony there. 

He also obtained a grant of an extensive tract of land in 
the fruitful province of Oaxaca, where he proposed to lay out 
a plantation for the Crown. He stocked it with the diflcrcnt 
kinds of domesticated animals peculiar to the country, and with 
such indigenous grains and plants as would afford the ^st 
articles for export. He soon had the estate under such cultiva- 
tion, that he assured his master, the emperor, diaries the Fifth, 
it was worth tw'enty thousand ounces of gold.* 

* Rel. Scg. de Cortfci, ap. Lormrana. n 91. , , 

• ** Damus qiiaa dant,” aays Marlyr, briefly, In referenre to valua- 
tion. (De Orbe Novo, dec. 5. cap 5) Corlfs nniicr* the made 

by hi^ people, of larze and beautiful edifices In the province of Oaaaca 
(Kei. Seg,, ap. Lorenzana, p. 89 ) It is here, also, that tome of the mwl 
elaborate specimens of Indian architecture are still to be leca in the ruins 
of MiUa. 
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